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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1852 : 


BEST HOTRLUNI BTC" 


FALL OF THE DERBY ADMINISTRATION. 


Ta first trial of strength in the new Parliament has proved fatal 
to the Administration of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, So early 
a catastrophe, though natural, was scarcely expected by the public, 
and certainly not desired by the Opposition. It was not, however, 
to beaverted. ‘I'he unwise toleration extended to men who change 
or remodel their opinions for the sake of power, the unhappily lax 
tone of political morality which is the result, joined to the un- 
willingness as well as unreadiness of the great Parliamentary 
leaders to enter upon the responsibilities of office at the present 
time, all tended to maintain Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli at the 
head of affairs, But higher and more patriotic motives than these 
induced the Opposition, as well as moderate men throughout the 
country, to accord a fair hearing to the measures which the Ministers 
might propose, and to judge them, not by the demerits of their 
past professions, but by the merits of their present performances. 
Yet all these influences, powerful as they were, failed to prevent 
their fall. 

The financial scheme on which Mr, Disraeli had based the for- 
tunes of himself and his colleagues, was too much for the nation 
and for Parliament to bear. Compelled by their own sense of 
right, as well as of constitutional usage, to abide the decision to 
be pronounced upon that project, though selecting a minor and 
partial, rather than a broad and general, issue on which to stand 
or fall, the Ministers met their defeat in the manner that was ex- 
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pected ; and, instead of striving to amend the Budget, resigned 
office. Their resignation was immediately accepted, and 
the Marquis of Lansdowne and the Earl of Aberdeen 
were summoned by her Majesty to form an Administration, The 
advanced age of the noble Marquis has prevented him from re- 
sponding to the call of the Sovereign, and the wishes of the 
country; but the benefit of his tried sagacity, his long experience, 
and his unsullied character will, it is understood, be secured to the 
new Ministry as far as good wishes, advice, and unofficial aid can 
extend. The Earl of Aberdeen will have a difficult task to per- 
form. He succeeds to office at a critical time, and ‘selects his 
colleagues from parties that have not yet acquired the 
coherency or homogeneity hitherto essential for carrying on a 
Government; and he will be confronted by an Opposition of 
great strength, that has just disembarrassed itself of an incon- 
venient question, and started afresh, without the “Old Man of 
the Mountain” of Protection upon its shoulders, to impede or to 
strangle it. Yet he may reckon upon as fair a trial as his prede- 
cessors, and upon the cordial support of the country, if he follow 
out—as it is to be expected he will—the wisely conservative and 
reforming principles which he learned and practised with Peel and 
Wellington. Those illustrious men are no longer amongst us, but 
the inheritors of their statesmanship survive ; and the old Whig 
party, with whom they have so little, if any, difference on essential 
and fundamental principles of policy, will have, there can be no 
doubt, sufficient virtue and self-denial to act with them. 


But before considering the composition, the character, or the 
prospects of the new Ministry, it is just that, like our con- 
temporaries, we should record our verdict upon the old. The 
Administration of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli is already « 
matter of history, and demands the record of the journalist. We 
cannot be classed among the number of those who have blown 
hot and cold upon the subject—who supported them once, when 
they seemed likely to be successful, and turned against them when 
defeat and disgrace “loomed in the future” before them. We may, 
therefore, claim to speak upon the subject with the authority de- 
rivable from consistency, great or little as that authority may happen 
to be. That the Ministry was an unnecessary one—we endeavoured 
to show in the very week of its formation. It was unnecessary, 
because when Lord John Russell, in the spring of the present year 
chose to resign office in a fit of spleen or of disgust—he was not com- 
pelled by the usages of Parliament, or by the real state of parties, to 
advise the Sovereign to choose his successors among the ranks of 
those who had not defeated him, and whose principles were not in 
question. But contemporary criticism may well grant the neces- 
sity of its existence. It was, and therefore it ought to have been. 
People look upon it as a fact, and make the best and the most of 
it. The impartial observer of events is justified, however, when he 
treats it as a fact, to inquire what was its character, individual and 
collective; and what good or what evil resulted from its tenure of 
office? Of its character little can be said. Lord Derby, through- 
out life, a brilliant debater and an uncertain politician, maintained 
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}is former reputation in both respects; but forgot, or laid by, his old 
ambition, to become secondary to a more brilliant debater, and a 
more uncertain politician than himself. Mr. Disracli wes in reality, 
though not in name, the chief of the Ministry, and played his 
difficult part with a courage which many will admire, but with 
results upon the political morals of the age which a far greater 
number of persons will most unfeignedly deplore. The remaining 
members of the Administration were respectable and useful men, 
but stood at a long interval beneath these two. If Lord Derby 
and Mr, Disraeli were generals and ficld-marshals, their colleagues 
were but corporals at the best. If they were worthy to play Hamlet 
or Macbeth, the rest were but walking gentlemen, or scene-shifters. 
It is not now necessary to discuss their merits, for it is conceded 
that all, or neatly all, the good measures passed by the late 
Ministry were inherited from their predecessors; and that to 
the weak but well-meaning and honest Administration of Lord 
John Russell, and not to that of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, 
were due the valuable law reforms of the present year, and even 
the Militia Bill itself. 

When we carry our inqu’ry beyond the personal character of the 
Ministry, and ask—in the convenient, but often abused, phraseology 
of the day—* What was its mission?” we find that Mr. Disraeli 
was not without his uses. It istrue that he and Lord Derby im- 
paired the public faith in public men—a grievous calamity; 
but it must be admitted that the evil which they did was accompa- 
nied by some countervailing benefits and advantages. They proved 
that not even party exigencies, strong as they are, are sufficient to 
fight successfully against an economic, & political, and a moral 
truth. Amid the storm and conflict of opinion they helped, per- 
haps against their will, and certainly against their. convenience, 
to clear the political atmosphere. They rendered involuntary 
homage to the sagacity and the patriotism of a departed states- 
man, They dug the grave of an obstinate error. They removed 
a huge impediment from the path of all future Ministers, and left a 
clear field for the consideration of a thousand practical questions 
affecting the employment, the health, the education, and the morals 
of the people which that one pertinacious subject —the Corn-luws 
—kept continually in neglect and abeyance. For this consumma- 
tion the country may well be thankful. 


THE NEW WINTER CIRCUS, AT PARIS. 


Tue opening of this magnificent theatre, intended for performances in 
the winter, as the Olympic Circus of the Champs Elysées is. for the 
gummer season, was noticed in the letter of our Paris Correspondent last 
week. The Winter Circusis situated onthe Boulevardes des Filles du 
Calvaire: it is a vast edifice, with a decorated ceiling; and the inter- 
spaces of the supporting columns are embellished with characteristic 
paintings, wherein the noble horze is paramount. The seats for the speo- 
tators rise from around the arena to a great height, reminding one of the 
circiof Old Rome. The orchestra is placed over the entrance to the 
arena; and, for the opening night, when the Emperor was present, a 
state-pavilion was erected for his Imperial Majesty, who was seated in 
front of the box, which was appropriately decorated with the colours, the 
eagles, &c. The Emperor evidently enjoyed the chivalrous performances 
in the circle, and the drolleries of M. Auriol. 

Altogether, this new theatre must be admired for its sparkling decora- 
tions, as well as for its vast size. In the centre hangs a large chan- 
delier, and around it acircle of smaller lustres; the flood of gas-light 
from which gives a {airylike brilliancy to the entire scene. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS, 


FRANCE, 


The Senate makes some small show of independence. It appears 
that although the Emperor postponed his trip to Compeigne for several 
days, in hopes that the Senate would be induced at once to vote the 
Senatus Consultum re'ative to the modification to be made in the con- 
stitution of the 14th of January, 1852, he was obliged to leave Paris before 
the final settlement of that question. The committee on the measure 
having found that the Emperor was determined not to yield on the sub- 
ject of the additional powers which he demands, agreed to accept, for 
form’s sake, an amendment. The Emperor will have the initiative in 
the re-modelling of the tariffs, but he will ask, or take, the 
advice of the Senate. The articles relative to the voting of 
the Budget by Ministers gave rise to very warm discussions 
in the committee of the Senate. Several of the mem*ers de- 
clared that the effect would be t» deprive the country of all control over 
the expenditore, and reminded their colleagues that a serious and real 
control over the Budget was the traditional right of the French people, 
and that it had been exercised even in the days of the ancient Monarchy, 
by the States-Geneal. They added that as the Emperor had co often 
declared that he was determin:d to maintain the princip es of ’89, he 
ought at all events not to give less control over the finanors of the 
country than was given at that jeriod, and even before it. But 
none ef these arguments would make the Emperor yield. His oaly an- 
swer was,” So the Senate wants a conflict ;” and the Senate, ia a fright, 

ielded. 
On Monday the Senate met, and M. Triplong read his report, the mere 
reading of which occupied an hour and three quarters. Tbe question of 
tke printing the report was carried unanimously, and the Sepate ad- 
journed till Thursday. 

The Emperor, it is said, seeks to strengthen his hands by attaching 
the Republicans to his service. For this purpose M. Bethmont, who 
held a seat in M. de Lamartine’s Provisional Government, was summoned 
to the Tuileries, and honoured with aa audience. Louis Napoleon did 
not disguise his want of able agents, or the hostility of all 
the statesmen who had belonged to the Monarchical Govera- 
ments anterior to 1848. He expressed his readiness to treat on 
almost any terms with the men who had served the Kepublic, observing 
that they must now be aware that no Government but his own was pos- 
sible. M. Bethmont was authorised to communicate what had passed 
to his friends, including General Cavaignac. It is unnecessary to add 
that the result was a collective and indignant refusal. 

On Saturday the Emperor leit the luileries for Compeigne, where, on 
Monday, attended by the representatives of foreiga Court.,he had a 
grand hunt. > 

PRUSSIA. 


In consequence of the visit—a visit not without a political purpose— 
the first, we believe, that has occurred of an Austrian Emperor to Berlin, 
that town is ina state of unwonted gaisty. ..Oa Saturday a grand 
parade took place, and furnished a noble -ight to the foreign officers and 
to the cit.zens of Berlin. ‘he great point of attraction was the young 
Emperor, whose earnest and expressive countenance, symmetrical 
figure, and erect military carr age, produced a most pleasing effect. In 
the evening, a magnificent banquet was held in the White Hall, where 
covers were laid for upwards of 350 of the most distinguished personages 
of the land, as well as for the suite of the Emperor, and some other foreign 
Officers, among whom were Major-General Charles Bentinck and Colonel 
Torrens, of the Welsh Fusiliers. The third act of the day’s amusement 
was a gala theatre, to which, in addition to all the party who dined at 
the palace, the members of the dip!omatic corps and their ladies, without 
exception, were invited, the whole theatre having been engaged for the 
purpose by the King. The piece was Spontini’s opera of “ Olympia,” to 
which little attention was paid, all eyes being intent on the Royal box, 
where sat the young Emperor, who was greeted upon his entrance with 
maost enthusiastic cheers and waying of handkerchiefs, which his Imperial 
Mojesty replied to by bowing repeatedly from the front of the box. 
The aspect of the house wassplendid. Lvery corner from the pit to the 
roof was tilled with brilliant uniforms or court dresses, sparkling with 
stars and decorations, interspersed with the costly toilets of the di- 
plomatic and court ladies, which former have in this country rare occasions 
for exhiv.ting their taste or splendour. It was nearly half-part nine 
when the drop-scene fell upon an allegorical sceue representing the 
union of Prassia and Austria, and the Royal party withdrew amidsc the 
loudest cheers. d 

SPAIN. 


The Ministry of Bravo Murillo exits no longer. General Roncali 
called on by the Queen, has formed a Cabinet as follows:—Roncali, 
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Premier, and Minister for Foreign Affairs ; General Lara, War; General 
Mirasol, Marine; Vahey, Justice; Aristizabel, Finance; Llorente, 
Interior, 

With the exception of one or two, the present Ministers are not 
persons of much influence, or much known in the political world. 
General Roncali came into notice in 1843, after tne downfal of 
Exspartero, and commanded for a short time in the Basque previnces. 
He was soon transferred to the Captaincy-General of Grenada, where 
he exercised his command harshly and unpopularly. His services were re- 
warded by the rich Captaincy-General of the island of Cuba, where 
his conduct resembled more that of O'Donnell than of José Concha. 
He has never figured as a politician. G+neral Lara is only known as 
having commanded for some time in the Campa de Gibraltar. Neither 
as 9 military man nor as a politician is there anything remarkable in his 
career. General Count Mirasol is better known. He is the senior 
member of the Cabinet. He commanded in Bilbao in 1835, when 
Zamalacarregui besieged that city, and when the Carlist chief was struck 
by stray ball, from the effects of which he died in June of the same 
year. In one of the sallies outside the garrison, Mirasol narrowly 
escaped being made prisoner by the Curlist outposts. He com- 
manded in Guipuzcos, in the Basque provinces, in the summer 
of 1837, and had his head-quarters at Hernani, when he was 
obliged to fly, im consequence of an insurrection in one of 
the Spanish regiments of the garrison. An Engiish officer, named 
Ebsworth, who had belonged to the British Auxiliary Legion, was shot 
dead by mistake for the General, whom he resembled in size, though 
much younger. General Mirasol afterwards commanded in Puerto Rico. 
Conat Mirasol, however, is best known to the English public by his 
mission to London in 1848. It was he who was sent by the Duke of 
Sotomayor to explain the reasons for the delivery of his 
passports to the British Minister by the Spanish Government. 
M. Vahey is not much known. He is considered to be an ally of M. 
Salamanca; as slso is M. Aristizabel, who is still less known. M. 
Liorente was in 1846 a member of the Spanish Zicrs Parti—the Puri- 
tanos—at the head of which was M. Pacheco, who was Minister with 
Salamanca, General Cordova, Ros de Olano, Escosura, and others. Ia 
1847 that Ministry was upset by a Court intrigue, in which General Ser- 
rano, who was then the great favourite, took so prominent a part. 
General Narvaez re-established his power on its ruins. Llorente was a 
journalist at Cadiz during a part of the regency of Espartero, and 
obtained rather a melancholy celebrity by the fatal result of a duel in 
which he had engaged with a brother journalist on the other side, 


TURKEY. 


A letter from the Adriatic coast, dated the 11th instant, says:— 
“ The European public will greatly err if it conceives of the insurrection 
in Montenegro as an isolated fact. It stands in close connexion with a 
revolution which appears to have its ramifications among all the Sclavish 
races of Turkey in Europe. Thus we hear that a chief of Upper Alba- 
nia—the name is not given with distinctness—has renounced allegiance 
to the Porte, and will assert his independence against the Turks, at the 
head of 10,000 men. Again, we hear from Mostar that the moun- 
taineers of the Herzegowina refused the payment of taxes, and have 
declared that they are ready to oppose force to force. The 
certainty of receiving aid in case of need, not only from the 
Sciavonic portion of Albania, but also from other provinces, explains 
the fact that the Montenegrines, who hitherto, however expert in raids 
and forays, have never been trained to field fighting, now venture to 
wage warfare with the Sultan’s troops on Turkish ground. The 
Ottoman force disposable for their reduction cannot be very formidable, 
on account of the numerous and increasing claims upon its eervices, 
The Montenegrines are, moreover, remarkable for courage and fortitude. 
The leaders put the entire Turkish garrison of Zab)jak to the sword, 
in order that the soldiers who took their place might feel that in the 
event of an attack by the Turks, if defeated they had nothing to look 
for but death, and so might fight with the energy of despair. 


AMERICA. 


President Fillmore has delivered his last message, preparatory to 
his resignation of power. It is dated Washington, December 6th. 
It asserts that satisfactory explanations have been given by 
the British Government of the real nature and object of the recent 
movements in relation to the fisheries of the north-east coast, and 
a desire is expressed that new arrangements in regard to these 
fisheries should, if possible, be made between the two countries, 
redounding to their mutual advantage. The effort, it admits, 
would be aitended with difficulties; but yet, there being a sin- 
cere desire on both sides, it is not unlikely to prove success- 
ful. Reference is made to the recent unpleasant occurrences affecting 
commercial intercourre withCuba. They ure spoken of as comprising 
acts of which the United States have « right to complain; and it is 
stated that the refusal of the Captain-General to allow passengers and 
the mails to be landed in certuia cares, for a reason which does not tur- 
nish, in the opinion of the Government, even a good presumptive ground 
for such a prohibition, has been made the subject of a serious remonstrance 
at Madrid. In connexion with this matter, tic interesting fact is presented 
that the Unite? States Government, in the early part of the present year, 
was Officially invited by England and France to become a party with 
these powers to a Tripartite Convention, binding themselves against an 
acquisition at any future time of Cuba by any of the three, and that 
the invitation was respectfully declined. Yet strong, and it is believed 
valid objections were then urged against any attempt to incorporate 
Cuba into the Union. 

The differences vetween the Government and Mexico, in regard to 
the Tehuantepee route, are acknowledged to be embarrassing, but it is 
hoped they will be satisfactorily adjusted. A similar hope is expressed 
in regard to the Nicaraguan difficulty. Venezuela, it is stated, has ac- 
knowledged important claims of citizens of the United States. Steps 
have been taken to obtain commercial access to the extensive countries 
watered by the tributaries of La Plata. 

In regard to the Lobos Islands, it is fairly and honourably admitted 
that further investigation has removed all doubt of the title of Peru to 
a sovereignty over them. : 

Reference is made to the Japan Expedition, and its object is die- 
tinctly declared to be the procurement of # relaxation of the unhoe- 
pitable and anti-social system which Japan hes pursued for about 
two centuries, and to Le altogether peaceful and friendly in its 
nature. 

‘The domestic affairs of the country are represented as very satis- 
factory. The revenues of the country are in an unusually prosperous 
state. 

The President again urges the strong facts and arguments in favour 
of the revision of the present tariff, so as to prevent frauds, and better 
protect the industry of the country. Whatever disposition of this 
maiter may be made by Congress, the Executive has fully acquitted 
itself of all its duties in regard toit. The injurious operation of the 
present law, it would seem, is too manifest to be either denied or 
tolerated. 

The general condition of Indian aff.irs is believed to be improving. 
In regard to the Mexican boundsry commission, it is stated that the 
survey of the Gila has been compleied, but that the survey of the Rio 
Grande has been suspended, in consequence of defects in the existing 
law. ‘the efforis during the year to restrain the incursions of the 
Indians into Mexico, it is said, have been unusually succe-sful. 

The Message closes with a clear and powerful vindication by the 
President as to his adhering, in all great e-sent.als, to the liberal con- 
serva‘ive policy laid duwn by the fathers of the Republic. 


WEST INDIA MAIL. 


By the Orinoco, which reached Southampton on Sunday, we hear 
much of the ravages of disease in the West India Islands. The cholera 
at Nassau had nearly disapy eared, though in other parts of the Bahamas 
it was reging to a considerable extent. At St. Thomas’s and the Lee- 
ward Islands the yellow fever was making sad havoc. Several of the 
officers and crew of the Zsk had been atsacked with yellow fever, soon 
after leaving St. Thomas's. The mortality at Barbadoes, both among the 
natives and Europeans, had been very great. Assistant Com- 
missary Neil and the whole of his family, numbering six per- 
sons, had fallen victims to the disease. Two or three cases of 
sporadic cholera had occurred at Jamaica; the small-pox was dis- 
appearing. Sir Charles Grey, it is said. is to leave Jamaica, and Lord 
Howard de Walden or Lord Wharncliffe will be js successor. A severe 
shock of earthquake was felt at Jamaica on the 26th ult, but did no 
damage. Trade was dull in every department. The produce-market 
was quiet. Rum wnd sugar maintain la-t quotations. The heavy rains 
in St. Elizabeth and Manchester parishes have been most destructive 10 
the coffee crop. Ten deaths fiom yellow fever occurred in the home- 
ward passage of the Orinoco. On Munday Sir William Pym, from 
London, visited the Orinoco; and determined that the vessel and its 
passengers should remain in quarantine for the present. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, 


RESIGNATION OF MINISTERS. 


In the House of Lords, on Monday, the Earl of Denny rose and sa‘d, con- 
sistent with the usual practice cn such cecasions as the present one, he came 
forward for the purpose cf m. king that Ceclaration on the part of the Govern- 
ment in that House which was generally cxpected from him. In doing so, he 
felt called upon to enter into an explanation of the causes which had led to the re- 
signation of the Government, an event which could not, under ordinary circum- 
stances, but be more or less productive of disturbance to the public service, 
He felt that he cught 1 ot to throw up office from any light gronnds. He was 
relieved from the necessity of tresp sing at any length upon their Lordsh ps’ 
time, because the ground of his resignation was on the surtics, and patent to 
all. There were 310 gentlemen in the other House, who, he be ieved, 
were disposed to give their support to the Government. There were, 
however, three, if not more, other parties in the other House with whom 
the Government had to deal. The one included in its ranks a great variety 
of opinions, from the high aud aristocratic and exclusive Whig down to the 
wildest theorist and most extreme Radical. That p rty comprised about 210 in 
number. There was another party from the sister kingvom, which priv cipally 
represented the views of the Irish Ruman Catholic clergy, and the extreme 
doctrines known by the title of Ultramontase—a party that was pledged to over- 
throw the present or any other Government which way not prepared to act 
upon their ex'reme views. There was al-o another party, though numerically 
small, compriving about thirty-five persons of great worth, and respectability. 
Having referred to the motion of Mr. Villiers, and the speech of Sir J. Graham, 
his Lordship observed—AM these parties combined together to defeat the 
Government pon a question of the hichest importance—a question which was 
to form the basis of their whole financial policy, and succeeded by @ ma- 
jority of nineteen in effecting that object. Under these circumstances 
he (the Earl of Derby) and his colleagues felt that ro other course re- 
mained to the Government than to tender to her Majesty their resignation. He 
had also to announce that her Majesty had been graciously pleased to accept the 
same. Her Majesty, at the same time, had signified her pleasure of sending for 
and taking the advice of two noblemen of great experience and wisdom—one of 
them peculiarly distinguished in that House, not only for his long experience, 
but for the well-known moderation of his opinions. One of these noblemen 
was, unfortunately, in consequence of illness, unable to attend. The other 
noble Lord has, therefore, undertsken to form the Government. He (the E orl 
of Derby) presumed that that noble Lord wonld seek to carcy on ths Goverx- 
ment upon strictly Censervative princip'es. How that Government was to be 
carried on he entertained some doubl. He could assure their Lordships that 
retirement from office was no personal sacrifices to him. He could only suy, 
that, whatever Government were in power, he should feel it his duty to sup- 
port such a course of policy as would tend to promote the continuance of 
peace abroad and prosperity and contentment at home. Under the existing 
cirenmstances he bud only to say, that he and his colleagues only held office 
until their successors were appointed, and until they should be abie to present 
for her Majesty’s approval a Government which, in her Majesty’s judgment, 
would be capable of conducting the affairs of the country. He had received a 
communication from the noble Earl who was engaged in the formation of a 
new Administration, requesting him to move the adjournment of the House 
until that day week. Looking, however, to the extreme inconvenience atrend- 
ing the detention of their Lordships in town until after Christmas-day, he had 
sent the noble Earl a message, subject to his approval, with the hope that in 
the meantime the noble Earl would have made some progress in his arrange- 
ments. that he would move the adjournment of their Lordships’ House to 
Thursday next. 

The Duke of NewcastTie was anxious to avoid everything that could excite 
hostile feelings or promote controversy, and therefore he should not stop to con- 
sider whether the course taken by the noble Earl was in conformity with the 
courtesy which usually prevailed between a Minister who had resigned office 
and one who had been commanded to form a new Adminiytration. But he 
must take notice of the statement made by the noble Earl relative to a right hon, 
Baronet in the other House of Parliament. To that statement he (the Duke of 
Newcastle) gave a positive and emphatic denial. The very epposite of that 
statement was the truth. The right hon. Baronet had himseif stated that at- 
tempts were made by a few gent.emen, himself included, to prepare a resolution 
which should combine the whole of the friends of Free-trade, and to separate it 
from all appearance of opposition to the Government. That there was no such 
comb‘nation as the noble Ear] had described, was proved by the simple fact that 
the very worcs which the right hon. Baronet framed were eventually accepted 
and adopted by the Government. 

Lord Degsy expiained, and the House adjourned till Thursday. 

In the House of Commons the same evening, the Cuancettor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER rose, amidst profound silence, and said—Sir, after the vote at which 
the House arrived on Thursday night, the E.rl of Derby and his colleagues 
thought it their duty to tender the resignation of their offices to her Ma- 
Jesty, and her Mejesty has been most graciously pleased to accept the 
seme. It hes reached me that the Earl of Aberdeen has undertaken the oflice of 
forming a rew Administration; and, therefore, it only remains for me to say 
that we hold our present offices only until our successo:s are appointed. I hope 
the House will not think it presumptuous on my part if, under these circunstar ces, 
I venture to offer them my grateful thanks for the inculgent, and I wi'l even say 
the gencrous, manner in which, on both sides, I have been sup, od in at- 
tempting to conduc: the busine+s of this House. If, sir, in maintaining a too 
uneqnal struggle, any word has escaped my lips (and that, I hope, was never 
eacept in the way of retort), whic) has hurt the feelings of any gentleman in 
the House, I deep y regret it; and I hope that the impression on their parr will 
be a3 transient as tue a piovocat on was on my ows. ‘The kind opinion of 
members of this House, whatever may be their po itical opi ozs, and wherever 
I my sit, will always be to ms the most precious possessi n, and the one that I 
shall ever most covet and most appreciate. Sir, I beg to move that this House, 
at its rising, do adjourn till Tnarsday next. 

Lord J. Resse.n, Sir J, Gaanam, and Sir C. Woop gave cr dit to he Chir- 
cell«r cf the Exch: quer for the avilities he had displayed. 

Colonel SistTuoxp ridiculed the notion of knocking dow: the Goverrmirta d 
then he ping them to a plaster; and consoled h mself wth jhe refice on taat 
the “conspirators” on the Opposition side were like doz and ca:, a d could cot 
agree long together. 

After a few words from Messrs. Hume and Cayley, the Ho- sz a ‘journed. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Duke of Northumberland has conferred the Captain’s good ser- 
vice pension on Captain Henry Smith, C.b.; and has nominated Commodore 
Charles falbot, u naval a de-de-camp io the Qzeen. 


Vice-Admiral of the White Sir Thomas John Cochrane, C.B, the 
new. y-appoimted Commander-in-Chief at Fortemouth, is eldest son of the lae 
Admirai the Hon. Sir Alexander F. J. Cochrane, GC.B, and tirst cousin of 
Admiral the Earl of Dundonald; he was born in 1789, and entered the navy 
as a first-ciass volunteer in Jane, 1796, on board the Zhetis, 42, command d 
by his .ather, with whom he served ou the North American statioa wotil 1798, 


The following circular has been issued relative to free discharges in 
the army :-— Horse Guards, Dec. 8, 1852.—The General Commanding-in-Chirf 
baving had under consideration the cases of soldiers serving abroad, who, undcr 
te provisions of the Royal warrants, being entitled to free discharges, wisa io 
avail themselves of that indulgence, and to return home, has been pleased, on 
the suggestion of the Secretary at War, to direct that ind.viduals so circum- 
stacced may not be fina ly discharged in the colony, as has hitherto frequeatly 
beca the pric ice, bot shall be sent to the United Kingdom when opportuvities 
offer, and finally discharg.d on their actual arrival, their discharge documents 
being transmitted in ths same manner as those of invalids.—By command, 
G, Baown, Adjatant-General.” 


The Adelaide steamer, which sailed on Saturday last, with joneus 
- a to t:.ca at tue Cape, putin to Plymouth on Sunday morning 
@ leaky state, 


A board of officers, consisting of Lieut.-General Sir John F. Bur- 
goyne, GC.B , Inspector-Genoral of Fortitications (president); Lieut.-General 
Sir Hew D. Ross, K.C.8., Deputy Adjutant-General of Artillery ; Mujor-General 
Griffiths ; G. Lewis, C B., Lieutenaut-Guvernor of the Kuyal Military Academy ; 
Colonel E. C. Whinyates, C.B., K.H., Commandant of the Garrison ; and Coionel 
Thomas Blansbard, C.B., Commandant of Royal Engineers and Royal Sap 
and Miners at Woolwich, assembled at Woolwich on Tuesday, in the hall of the 
cadets’ barracks, at the Royal Arsenal, for the purpose of witnessing the exa- 
mination of the gentlemen cadets whose period of study in the Practical Class 
was completed, and decide upon their qualifications to be appointed to commis- 
sions in the Royal Artiliery and Royal Engineers, 


Upwards of sixty-five horses arrived at the garrison at Woo'wich 
last week. These horses were purchased in the country by Lieut.-Colonel Wing- 
field, snd amongst them are some beantiful greys, it being intended to have a 
troop of the Royal Horse Artillery, and one of the fleld batteries, supplied en- 
lirely with liorses of tuat colour. It is also intended to issue a new browa har- 
ness for the Royal Horse Artillery and field batteries, instead of the black har- 
néss in use at present. 


GavLantry Rewarpep.—In consideration of the brilliant and. 
gallant conduct of No. 844, Sergeant Richard Perry, 24th Foot, in securing the 
co ours of tue 1egiment at the battle of Chulianwalab, after both the officers 
who had carried them had been killed, and neatly the whole of the two centre 
companies had been swept down by grape shot from the enemy’s guns, 
the Commander-in-Chief has been pleased to place this brave non-com- 
missioned oflicer’s name on the list to receive a m * for meritorious conduct,” 
with an annuty, s0 soon as a vacancy shall occur; und the Right Hon. the 
Sevretary-at-War, at the instance of the Lords and others. Commissioners of 
Crelsea Hospital, has transmitted a warrant under the Royal sign manual 
authorising the grant of a special pension of 2s. 6d, a day to Sergeant Perry, 
instead of the rate to which he was entitled for service unger the ordinary regue 
lations—viz., ls. 6}4, per diem, 


* 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


Potrmean Mextine ar Lorp Dersy’s.—On Monday, at noon, 
about 160 members cf the two Houses of Parliament, met at the official residence 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, in Downing-street. Lord Derby addressed | 
the meeting at some length, declaring his firm resolution, at whatever cost of 
personal convenience, to continue his services to the great cause and the power- 
ful party with which he was so closely connected, and urging upon all present 
the imperative necessity that existed for the closest and most intimate univn. 
A general feeling of ratistaction was manifested at the conclusion of this address ; 
and a strong expression of confidence in the character, conduct, and guidance of 
the noble Earl was embodied in a speech made by Lord Delawarr. 


Fine Ants in THe Naw CrystaL PAtace.—A letter has been re- 
ceived by Messrs. Owen Jones, and Digby Wyatt from the Baron Von Klenze, of 
Muvich, who, during their visit to that town, kindly undertook to intercede with 
King Louis of Bavaria for permission to monid some of the chief works of sculp- 
ture beloaging to the public gal'eries and monuments. Baron Von Klenzs re- 
ports that the interest whic’ his Mujesty feels in the Sydenham undertaking—as 
a step in the same direction as his own insti-ution of the Glyptothek—is so great, 
thut he has granted in its favour the permirsion whicn be has hitherto refused 
even to the Governments of Earope. The works which will be thus for the first 
time Lrought under the knowledge of the English public are ‘ Schiwanthaler’s 
Victories ;” a colossal figure from the monument of Kelbain, by Hatbig: and 
the finest antique sculptnres of the Glyptothek, the private property of the 
King. The Academy of Munich has kindly granted permission to mould the 
co Ossal head of Bavaria, by Schwanthaler. 


Sr. THomas’s Day.—Tuesday being St. Thomas’s Day, wardmotes 


were held in each of the 26 wards of the City. Ia very few ot them did anycon- 
test or change occur. 


Tue Lars Contest ror Mippiesex.—On Tuesday night aboutthree 
hundred and fifty gentlemen sat down to a cold collation at the Albion Hotel, 
Hammersmith, to celebrate the return of Lord Robert Grosvenor and Mr. 
Bernal Osborne, Sir John Shelley, M.P., occupied the chair, and was supported 
by Lord R. Grosvenor, Mr. Osborne, Mr. Keogh, M.P., Sir A. Rothschild, Mr. J. 
Williams, D. Simpson, Captain Rsid, Captain West, &c. : 


Curistmas Girrs To THE Poor.—On Saturday last the parochial 
authorities of St. C ement Danes, St. Martin’s, St. James’s, and nearly every parish 
in the me'ropolis, commenced the distribution of meat, bread, and coals, with 
b'ankets, flannel, tea, and small gifts of money to the aged On Monday the 
Queen’s bounty of 5s. to each of 400 persons above 60 years of age was distributed 
at the Almony Office, in Scotland-yard. On Chrisumas-day a dinner of roast 
beef and plum-pudding is to be given to some thousand poor people at the City 
Soup Kitchen and the Leicester-square Soup Kitchen. Bands of music have 
been engaged, and tents erected for dancing in the evening. 


Tut Parise or St. Crrmenr DANES AND TRE LATE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON 5s FonzxaL —The Committee having the conduct of the erection 
and sales of sittings in the Churchyard of St. Ciement Danes, on the occasion 
of the funeril of the late Dake of Wellington, have already been enabled to 
dispense the following sums to the undermentioned valnabie institutions, viz :— 
the: St. Clement Danes’ Benevolent Pension Society, £31 105, ; the King’s Colinge 
Hospital, £31 10s.; the St. Clement Danes’ Ragged Scuool, £30 ; the St. Clement 
Danes’ District Visiting Society, £30 ; the Parochial Charity Scnools, £25 ; the 
Pablic Divpensary, £25; the Parochial Sunday S-hools, £20; with many other 
charitable donations of smaller amounts, 


ABoLItTIon or CuristMas-Box6s.—The City and metropolitan com- 
missioners of polics have issued strict orders to the constables that they were to 
refrain, under pain of dismissal, from soliciting Christmas-boxes. 


East Inpta Caprrs.—At a general quarterly meeting of the East 
Initia Compavy, held on Wednesday, the following motion made by Captgin 
M’Gregor was, after soma discussion, negatived :—* That in accordance with a 
principle which obtains at the Royal Miivary Colleges of Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst, it ba recommended te the Honourable the Court of Directors to est vlish 
at Addiscombe a graduated scale of payment for cadets, rvoucing the char;,'e for 
tne sons of Indian officers proportionably to the ascertained means of pu) ents, 

vided the same can be effected withou: increased charge to the East | udia 
pany. 


Tux New Cuetsea-Beince.—The works for the construction. of 
the new suspension-bridge near the end of the Grosvenor canal, C.elsea, and 
which is intended to connect that neighbourhood and Pimlico with tho long- 
delayed Battersea-park, are being carried on with great activity. The emb«nk- 
ment to form the roa¢way has had that portion abutting on the mver nearly 
completed, and when the planking of the bridge is laid down, it will raise the 
level of the road from [8 t» 20 feet above the present ground, and will be car- 
ried on arches to agree with te level of the new streets to be built in the Com- 
mereial-fields, and which will branch off from ths proposed new street in con- 
tinuation of Lower Sloane-street. Whea the whole work is completed, steamers 
and sui ing craft will be enabied to pass uncer the bridge withont lowering theic 
funnels or masts at high water. Tne remains of the Great Exhibition building 
are piled up in tons in the Commercial-fields; pillars, balusters, columns, an 1 
all the iron railing that surrounded the outside of the building are here, waeu¢e-< 
they are taken, as wanted, down the river to Sydenham, 


Tue British Muszum.—A valuable addition to the extensive cata- 
Iogues to the Museum library has just been made, inthe form of an exclusive 
catalogue et works on music possessed by the library of the nation, The new 
catalogue introduced to the reading-room is entirely in manuscript form, amd i) 
composed of 57 volumes folio. It is divided into two parts—music, and namus of 
a@athcrs of words set to music. 


Deatu or THREE Persons FROM THE Fumes or CHarcoaL.—-On 
Sunday morning, Thomas Martin, aged 24, Harry Burton, aged 17, and William 
Sheen, aged 20, assistants in the emp oy of Mr. Elliot, a cheesemonger, of Port- 
mu-place, lost their lives by suff cation with carbonic acid. They had retired 
at an early hour on Sunday morning, in a room where a tripod charged with 
candent charcoal was stauding under an opening in the skylight, there being no 
chimney in the apartment. Their non-appearance on Sunday, at breakfast time, 
led to a search, when two of them were found dead in their beds; while the third, 
Barton, was unconscious, and died in the evening. 


Fires ut Tak Merropo.is.—There have been very numerous fires 
this week. On Monday, there was one fire under the Eastern Counties Railway, 
in No. 86 arch, situate in Tapp-street, Bethnal-green, the property of Mr. T, 
Cripps, a pig and cattle merchant.——Another took place in the pre- 
mies of Mrs. Ellen Sullivan, No. 17, Wells-street, Poplar——A third 
occurred on the premises of Mr. J. Smithey, a bread and biscuit baker, 
No. 1, Brick-lane, Old-street, St. Luke’s.——A fourth broke ont in the 
premises of Mr. J. Bedford, No. 25, Amelia-street, Weston-street, Southwark.—— 
A fifth happened on the premises of Mr. S. M. Mann, oilman, No. 35, 
Langley-place, Commercial-road.—aA_ sixth took place in the premises of 
Mr, J. Seaborne, 3, Blue Anchor-alley, Ratcliffe. The greater part ot these 
fires originated from carelessness with candles.——On Tuesday a fire, at‘ended 
with a destruction of property valued at several hundred pounds, broke ont in 
the extensive premises belonging to Mr. R. Smith, linen-draper and silk-n iercer, 
carrying on business at Camberwell-piace. The outbreak commenced in the 
shop from, it is supposed, an escape of gas. 


Bmrtus anp Dgatus,—Last week the births of 878 boys and 784 
girls were registered in London. The deaths were 1041, 


METEOROLOGICAL OBsERVATIONS—At the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, the mean height of the barometer in the week was 29.318 inches, 
On Wednesday the mean daily reading was 28.914 inches, and on Satui-day, 
30.044 inches. The mean temperature of the week was 48'5 deg., which is 7°5 deg. 
above the’ average of the same week in ten years. The mean daily temper sture 
was about 10 deg. above the average on the first three days, and from 6 deg. te 
8 deg. above it on the next three days. On Friday the mean temperature was 
49 deg., and on Saturday it fell to 41 deg. 


Raitway Leaistation.—The committee, consisting of Mr. Henley, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Strutt, Mr. Patten, Col. Mure. 
Captain Jones, Mr. Deedes, Mr. Milnes, Mr. Denison, and Mr. Laffan, ap) vointed 
to consider the principle of amalgamation as applied to railway and can: i) bills 
about to be brought under the consideration of Parliament, and to consid er the 
principles that ought to guide the House in railway legislation, have re ported 
that in their opinion all railway bills introduced into the House during the pre- 
sent session should, as a genera! rule, be made integral in themselves, and that 
the greatest caution shou'd be exercised in admitting into them, otherwise than 
by specitic enactment, provisions which repeal, continue, or extend the y owers 
of former acts, and that the attention of committees on private bills sho ald be 
directed to this point. ; 


Tut Wettineton Nuccrt.—This singular piece of gold, which 
has recently attracted so much attention in London, from its striking resem- 
blance ia profile to the late Duke of We'lington, was brought in the month of 
June last from the Kock diggings, on the Peel river, Tamworth, Nev ~ South 
Wales, by Mr. Stuart A. Donaldson, one of the members of the Sydney ~ Legis- 
lative Council, and by him shipped to Messrs. Donaldson and Lambert, of the 
City. The resemblance to the featares of the Duke are surprising in ‘the bold 
forehead, the broad temple, with the peculiar shape of the nose, and Jow er face. 
Tae weight of this nugget is something more than six onnces, of pure: gold. It 
arrived in England by the Maitland, on the day of the Great Dnke’s } tun ral. 


QUARANTING, AND THE Evrnratss Route tro Ismrra-—Dr. 
Thompson has just returned from his mission to Constantinople and Vienn 4, to 
make inquiries upon the above subj-c's. and on Wednesday had a long interview 
with the Earl of Malmesbury, at the Foreign-office. 


Arms For THE Karrirs—It has been often asked how the K: wirs 
get supplied with arms and ammunition. The following account may tl row 
some light on the matter:—A large French barque was driven asiore at 
Fieet, on the Chesil Bank, near Weymouth, on the night of Wednes(ay }. wt, 
laden with mnskets and gunpowder. Out of fifteen sou's who composed 1 he 
crew, only six were saved Upon being asked where the vessel was bound, tt 
‘was answered, “ The Cape of Good Hope,” 


MUSIC. 


THE HARMONIC UNION. 


Mr. Charles Edward Horsley is the first composer who hes selected 
the Biblical narrative of Joseph and his brethren for the subject of an 
oratorio. The celebrated Mehul, the pupil of Gliick and rival of Cheru- 
bini, composed an opera in 1807, called “ Joseph,” which was produced 
at the Opéra Comique, and was revived et the same establish- 
ment about two years since with prodigious success. The 
opera has been presented in this country as an oratorio, but 
Mehul never contemplated that his work would be executed 
in any other mode than that which the lyric stage exacts, namely, 
with a dramatic mise en scene. It was the popularity of Mehul’s 
“ Joseph,” in France and Germany, which induced Roasini to compose 
“ Moise” (known in’ England by the two titles of ‘ Pietro el Eremita” 
and “ Zora,’) and which also prompted Auber to compose the “ Enfant 
Prodigue.” It is to be regretted that Mr. C, Horsley, the clever com- 
poser of ** David,” an oratorio of so much promise, should haye chosen 
for his second sacred work the legend of “ Joseph,” the incidents of 
which are so scanty, and admit of such few opportunities for coatrasts and 
diversity of treatment. It is evident that however prolific have been the 
productions of painters, in illustrating the principal adventure of Joseph 
in Egypt, the poet and the musician are debarred from using the incident 
in an oratorio. It is to be doubted whether any ingenuity could have 
rendered the story of “ Joseph” sufficiently interesting for a sacred com- 
position of three hours’ duration; and it is positive that the vuthor of 
Mr. Horeley’s oratorio has utterly failed in doing so. A more confused 
book, a duller narrative, and words woree adapted for music, have rarely 
been met with. A musician of creative genius might, perhaps, have 
triumphed over the fatal defects of the poem ; its monctony might have 
been relieved, and ita diffuseness rendered less wearisome; bat Mr. 
Horsley seems to have been depressed by the heaviness of his 
materials; and the youthful elasticity, which, despite the want of 
originality in “ David,” inspired the amateurs with such hopes of the 
young composer’s future, has disappeared in “ Joseph.” Long before 
its conclusion, the auditory in Exeter-hall, on the 17th inst., evidently 
felt such a sense of fatigue and prostration, that the benches became 
deserted, leaying only to a very small minority the task of calling for 
the composer as a tribute of respect, at all events, for his industry and 
his unquestionabie abilities. In short, for this oratorio, there cannot 
be a particle of sustained interest, as a whole; although in 
detached pieces, the composer commands the sincerest sympathy, and, 
at times, the cordial admiration of his listeners. The overture and 
the symphony between the first and second parts, may be subjected to 
the charge of over-elaboration ; but the two orchestral pieces are beauti- 
fully scored, and the accompaniments to many of the choruses equally 
challenge eulogium for their fancy and piquancy. However clever may 
be some of the vocal combinations, sublimity is never reached; and an 
oratorio without sublimity is like an epic without geniue—the length only 
making the want of the divine spark more sensibly felt. Essentially 
Mendelssohnian as are the ideas and forms of Mr. C. Horsley, he signally 
fails to imitate the vocal facilities and inspirations of his great model. The 
most natural, the most unaffected, and consequently the most pleasing 
specimens of part writing, is in the quartet ‘ The Lord Knoweth,” sung 
by Miss Birch, Miss M. Williams, and Messrs. Lockey and Lawler; and it 
was redemanded with unanimous alacrity. Miss M. Williams was also 
invited to repeat the contraltv air, “ How Plentifulis thy Goodness,” 
which his been inserted in the work since its first periormance by the 
Liverpool Philha-monic Society, on the 31st of May la-t. Mr. 
Horsley has been remarkably happy in writing the tenor songs for 
Mr. Lockey, who sang the part of Joseph with an expression 
and fervour worthy of especial commendation. There can be no ques- 
tion that the bass airs, allotted to Mr. Lawler, as Jacob, must have been 
infinitely more effective in the hands of Formée, who sang the part in 
Liverpool, and every allowance must be also made for the want of suffi- 
cient rehearsals; but, all drawbacks and contrarieties admitted, the lack 
of individuality in the composer’s style was too palpable to cause any 
mistake as to the impression created by the first performance in London 
of Mr. Horsley’s “‘ Joseph.” He has displayed a very honourable and 
praiseworthy-ambition ; and, as » musician of considerable attainments, 
he will be respected ; but, as an oratorio writer, his fame will have to 
rest on the future, not on the past. 

Of the aims and intentions of the ‘ Harmonic Union,” mention has 
already been honourably made in these columns. ‘The main object—to 
afford to living composers the opportunity of producing their works, 
sacred and secular—is so good, that all amateurs and professors ought to 
assist the society in every possible manner. An admirable orchestra has 
been engaged, under the experienced command of Mr. Benedict, who has 
always displayed the utmost zeal for art advancement in this country. 
The directors must be, however, cautious in the selection of new works, and 
must be careful that they are not performed without sufficient ;repara- 
tion; the failure of Bach’s noble motet in B flat, No. 6, on the opening 
night, should be a warning to secure the serviees of a practised organist 
who can sustain with tact the voices, in emergencies such as those which 
unfortunately occurred. 

Mendelssohn’s “ Walpurgis Night,” Beethoven’s “ Ruin of Athens,” 
and a new overture by Henry Leslie, will be included in the scheme of 
fhe first secular concert. Here, again, is a wide, noble, and novel field 
for exertion. In addition to the MS. works of our native composers, 
why not introduce the latest compositions of Schumann, Richard 
Wagner, Gade, Reber, David, Berlioz, &c., to afford a no.ion of the 
state of continental art? 


MUSICAL EVENTS. 


A meeting of the Board of Professors of the Royal Academy of Music 
—including Mr. C. Potter (chairman), Sir H. R. Bishop, Messrs. W. S. 
Bennett, Goss, Lucas, Blagrove, and Howell—took place on Monday, for 
the election of candidates for the vacant King’s Scholarships. There 
were 36 candidates, about 18 of whom were pupils of the Academy, and 
the other half strangers. The election fell on Miss Janetta Aylward 
and Mr. Henry Baumer (pianoforte and composition). Miss Rosina 
Bentley and Mr. Louis Schreder received special notice, and the following 
were highly commended :—Misses Sadler, Spiller, M. Hales, R. P. Lyne, 
8. Marie James, and Eliza A. Hughes; and Messrs. J. W. Pen, W. 
Pettitt, and I. Watson. There were more competitors than has been 
known for some years past, and a considerable degree of talent was dis- 
played, particularly in the female department. The branches of 
study of the candidates were chiefly the pianoforte, harp, 
violin, violoncello, and harmony. The ages of the candidates 
varied from twelve to nearly eighteen years, no one being aliowed 
to compete after eighteen years of age——-The last meeting of 
the fourth season of the Brighton Musical Union took place 
on Thursday at the Royal Pavilion ; the executants were Madame Oury 
(pianoforte), Messrs. Oury and W. Hill(violins), Mr. W. Cramer (viola), 
Mr. R. Nibbs (violoncello) ; and Miss Messent, Mrs. Dance, Signor Ari- 
gotti, and Mr. Normanyille (vocalists) The Cecilian Society per- 
formed Handel’s “ Messiah” last night, at the Albion Hall.——Miss 
Dolby gave her third and last soirée on Tuesday night, assisted by 
Miss Birch, Miss Barolay, Messrs. Francis, Land, Bodda, W. 8S. 
Bennett, Sainton, Dando, Lucas, Lazarus, and Lindsay Sloper—— 
Haydn’s “Creation” was performed, on Wednesday night, at Mr. 
Salaman’s Amateur Choral Meeting———-The second performance this 
season of Handel's “‘ Messiah” took place at Exeter-hall,on Wednesday 
night, under Costa’s direction, Madame Fiorentini making her second 
appearance on this occasion. Miss Birch and Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey 
and Mr. Phillips, were the other vocalists ——On Thursday night, Men- 
delssohn’s ‘ Elijah” was executed by the London Sacred Harmonic 
Society, under Mr. Surman’s direction. The oratorio was preceded 
by Dr. Mackay’s elegy, “Mourn for the Mighty Dead,” the music by 
Sir H. R. Bishop (published in the ILLusTRATED Lonpon News). The 
principal singers were Mrs. Endersohn, Miss Stewarc, Miss C. Felton, 
Miss Dolby ; Meesrs. Lockey, Seymour, Morgan, Cotterell, Barsham, and 
Puillips ——The accounts of Sontag’s great success in America ere fully 
confirmed ; she was to appear in Italian opera at New York. Alboni 
had not been so fortunate in her concerts as had been anticipated, al- 
though her singing was so much admired.——Madame Thillon, Mrs. 
Bishop, and Mr. Augustus Braham head no reason to complain of the 
want of patronage in the United States. 


Juttn’s Bat Masqur.—We undertand that there were admitted 
to the parterre of Drury-lane Theatre, on the night of Jullien’s Bal Masqué, 
last week, 2500 persons; and to the other parts of the theatre, 2256 spectators: 
total, 4755 persons. Such was the anxiety to witness the gay scene that private 
boxes were let at from eight to twenty guineas, making the entire receipts to 
exceed those at any former Bal Masqsé in London or Paris, M. Jullien’s pepu- 
larity is attributable, irrespective of his talent, to the fact that during a period 
of fourteen seasons he has never disappointed the public, or been induced to 
prolong an engagement beyond the advertised “ positively” last nights, 


THE THEATRES. 


PRINCESS’. 

On Saturday, as we had announced, the veteran Mr. Bartley took his 
farewell benefit at this houze, being the fiftieth anniversary of his 
acting. Tne play was the first part of “ Henry 1V.” Mr. Bartley’s 
performance of Falstaff, on the last occasion, was touchingly interesting. 
It was full, also, of his usual unction, and he revelled in the humour 
which he had to embody. At the conclusion, Mr. Bartley delivered en 
admirable farewell address, with great elocutionary propriety and em- 
phasis, which was followed by immense applause. The house was 
crowded in every part. 


FORTHCOMING PANTOMIMES, 

The theatres, at the time of our going to press, are busy with night- 
rehearsals of their Christmas pieces. DRUkY-LANE will make it its epen- 
ing feature, and the pantomime, from the pen of Mr. Blanchard, is an- 
nounced under the title of “* Harlequin Hudibras; or, Dame Durdan and 
the Dro!l Days of the Merry Monarch.” The subject isa good one; aad 
Clown (Tom Matthews) excellent. It will be preceded by a new drama 
in three acts, founded on * Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and dramatived by Mr. 
Fitzball, who professes to have depicted therein “ the horrors of slavery.” 
At the Princess’, the name of the pantomime is “ Harlequin Cherry and 
Fair Star ;” while SADLER’s WELLS rejoices in the subject of * Whit- 
tington and his Cat.” 

Mr. Nelson Lee, as usual, provides pantomines for his own and other 
stages. In that at the ADELPHI, he will be aided by the extraordinary 
talent of Flexmore, the most excellent of modern clowns. The subject 
selected is certainly a happy one—‘ Nell Gwyn; or, Harlequin, the 
Merrie Monarch, and the Orange Girl;” and, from the programme, the 
piece includes an unusual variety of character, and a profusion of 
scenery, with an extraordinary amount of decoration ; particular care 
having been taken to provide Fiexmore with sufficient oppor- 
tunity for eccentric display. Next to this, the pantomime at the 
OLympic, ig opulent in resources, and has a theme capable of 
abundant development. “‘Romeo and Juliet; or, Harlequin and 
Queen Mab in the Land of Dreams,’ is the attractive title; 
and the incidents and poetic personifications of the dialogue of 
the immortal drama are wrought into an ingenious and allegoric 
series of scenes, in which the demon of Poison, apropos, we 
suppose, of Sarah Blangi, plays a prominent part. Mr. Edwardes is the 
clown. A third pantomime, by the same author, appears at ASTLEY’s, 
entitled “ Fortunio and his Horse Conrade, and the Seven Gifted Men,” 
The clown is Mr. Gardeven Bolero, and the piece of the most costly de- 
scription. At his own theatie, the Ciry of Lonpon, Mr. Lee has trusted 
to a subject of his own invention, sufficiently intelligible, however, from 
the title, “ King Emerald and Harlequin in the Crystal Palace on Fairy 
Land,” in which are introduced some new and remarkable mechanical 
constructions by Mr. Beaumont and Mr. J. Johnson. 

The HAYMARKET promises an extravaganza, called “Leo the 
Terrible ;” but the Lyceum has not yet announced the name of its 
Christmas drama. 


GaLiery or Ittusrration—Additions for the holidays have 
been made to the Diorama of the Wellington Campaigns—the Lying- 
in-State of the remains of the Great Duke—the Funeral Procession—and 
the Interior of St. Paul’s. The last is accompanied with music and 
singing; and thus, by a combination of arts, impreeses the senses both 
of seeing and hearing with the selemn reality of the scene. The lecture 
was well delivered, and attended on Monday by a numerous and well- 
pleasd assembly of spectators. 


Mr. J. L. Toorr.—This gentleman—whom we commended some 
twelvemonth since for his assumption of character-parts in certain his- 
trionic entertainments at more than one literary institute—has adopted 
the adviee given him by several journals—ours among the number—and 
taken to she stage as a profession. We find that he has been serving 
his *prentice term at the Queen’s Royal Theatre, Dublin, and succeedsd 
in such parts as Paul Pry and Robert Tyke; his quaint and original droliery, 
pathos, and impersonating power being acknowledged to be tirst-rate We 
are not surprised atthis result. Last week, we learn that Mr. J.L. Toole took 
his benefit, which was extremely well attended, on which occasion he 
appeared in a smartly-written original farce, by Mr. Edward Copping, 
entitled “* Wanted a Madman,” asd which proved highly successful. 
His acting and make-up as Whij/s is reported to have been admirable. 
We have no doubt of Mr. Toole’s prosperous career. 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


The steeple-chase campaign for 1852 is atan end, and the only proximate 
gatherings for next year are Stratford, on the Ist of January, and another me- 
tropolitan early in the same month, in the neighbourhood of Epsom. The 
coursing fixtures for the ensuing week possess little public interest; they 
stand thus:—Monday, Beltay; Tuesday, Scorton; Wednesday, Limerick, 
Kyle, and Aston Combermere. 


TATTERSALL’S, 


Monpax.—A very indifferent muster, and speculation the reverss of brisk ; 
enough, however, was done to admit of the following quotations :— 
METROPOLITAN HANDICAP, 
| 33 to lagst Ammonia 
CHESTER CUP. 
| 80 to 1 agst Confessor 
DEKBY. 
83 tol agst Brocket 
3$ te 1 —— Ninnyhammer 
50 to 1 ——Rataplan 


20 tol agat Muscovite 
66 to 1 agst Ethelbert 


| 33 to 1 agst Lord Fauconberg 
| 80 to l agst Cardinal Wiseman 
18 to 1 agst West Australia 


100 to 6 ——Ciness 
17 to 1 —— Umbriel 


59 to 1 agst Lord Fauconberg 
$9 to 1 —— urinoco 


CuristMAs BEEF FOR THE SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND, Prussia, 
axpD Betcium.—On Saturday last, Mr. Minten, of Windsor, butcher to her 
Mej esty the Queen, slaughtered the remarkably fine Devon ox, exhibited by his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert at the Smithfield Club Show, and has since had the 
honour to forward the rumps and loins to the Kings of Prussia and Belgium re- 
spectively, while it is understood that another portion of the beef will be supplied 
for the use of the Queen, at Windsor Castle, The intention, we believe, is, that 
portions of the Prince’s ox should grace the sideboards of the King of Prussia, 
the King of the Belgians, and the Queen of Eagiand simultaneously on New 
Year’s-day. 

THE CURVILINEAR Omnipus.—On Monday this improved patent 
of the Messrs. Scott was exhibited to a number of gentlemen at the Carriage 
Bazaar, King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square. Its peculiarities render 
this considerably more convenient and comfortable to the passengers than 
other omnibuses. In the first place the seats are separate, resembling arm- 
chairs, or more nearly, the seats of a first-class carriage in a railway train, the 
backs bulging outwards, and thus becomitg what the patentees call curvilinear. 
Then there is to each seat a bell, affording the means of instantaneous and easy 
communication with the conductor. A sort of little platformruns up the whole 
length of the conveyance, and under this every passenger can place his feet in 
such a way, that no incomer, even if he make his way to the further end, can 
tread upon them ; and last, not least, the ventilation being arranged by means 
of an apparatus in the roof, there is no liability to dissension as to which of the 
windows shall be opened. 


OrrictaL ArporinrMENTs.—Adam Murray Alexander, Esq., has 
been appointed Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of British Guiana. Mr. 
Robert N. Spence is appointed Commissary Clerk of Zetland. Mr. Gsorge Smith 
is appointed Sheriff Cierk of Zetland, in the room of Mr. Charies Duncan, 


Posr-Orrice Notice.—Henceforward letters for Switzerland, when 
especially addressed to be forwarded in the Prussian closed mails, vid Belgium, 
wiil be liable to a rate of postage of 104d., instead of Is. Id., the single letter, not 
exceeding half an ounce in weight, and so on, according to the scale in operation 
for charging inland letters. This postage may be peid in advance, or the letters 
may be forwarded unpaid, at ike option of the sender. 


Tur Great Centrat Gas Company v, TALLIS AND ANOTHER,—On 
Monday, in the Court of Exchequer, nis case, which appears to have created 
great public interest, was brought to a close by the jary returning u verdict for 
the plaintiffs for £109 133, 34. The plaintiffs songht to recover the sum of 
£224 163. 5d. for tour quarters’ supply of gas at 4s. per 1,000 cubic ieet The 
defendants paid £115 3a, 24. into court, and denied their liability to pay the 
balance. 


Tar Fracas BETWEEN TRE Hon, Burien Jonnstonr, M.P. 
AND Ma, Oxtvemma, M.P:—At the Middlesex Sessions on Tuesday, shortly alter 
the Grand Jury had been discharged, Mr. Huadies:oce said: My Lord, perhaps 
I may be permitted to take this opportunity to trespass on your time for a few 
moments, t0 make an application to the Court. I have to upply, on the part of 
the Hon. Mr. Butler Johnstone, that the recognisances of himself and his two 
friends, Lord Drumianrig and Mr. Stirling, may be discharged. Mr. Johnstone 
was bound over to appear at this session to answer a charge ef assault; but tre 
matter, I be:ieve I can say, has been amicab.y arranged, privately, turough the 
intervention of mutual friends of bot partes in a sausiuctory manner. The 
Assistant-Judge granted the application, and sala: 1 am very glad to hear tua 
this is so, tor that is the manner in which gentiemen ought a'ways to arrange 
such differences. 
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METROPOLITAN FANCY RABBIT CLUB. 


Tue eleventh Winter Show of this prosperous Society was held on the 
evening of Wednesday week (the 14th), at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet- 
street; Mr. James Handey, president of the Society,in the chair. The 
vice-chair was occupied by Mr. Bancks, president of the Chatham Club; 
and upwards of 180 gentlemen were present. After an appropriate 
address from the chairman, there were exhibited some remarkable rab- 
bits, which, from various circumstances, were ineligible for the competi- 
tion. The following rabbits, to whom the judges had awarded prizes, 
were then shown :— 

Ist Prize.—Length of ears: Mr. Park’s fawn doe; aged 6 months 29 days; 
length, 21} inches ; width, 5} inches. To this animal the judges appended the 
remark—" This is the finest specimen ever shown.” 

2nd Prize.—Length ef ears: Mr. Park’s fawn buck; 6 months 29 days; 20} 
by 4. Brother to the above. 

3rd Prize.—Black and white: Mr. Herring’s buck; 7 months 2 days; 19} by 
4%; a tie with Mr. Lillerton’s buck ; 7 months 20 days; 18} by 43. 

4th Prize.—Yellow and white: Mr. Lock’s buck ; 7 months 14 days ; 193 by 42. 

5th Prize.—Tortoiseshell: Mr. Herring’s buck ; 7 months 3 days; 193 by 4 

6th Prize.—Blue: Mr. Handey’s doe; 7 months; 173 by 44. A perfect speci- 
men of a “ bine butterfly.” 

7th Prize.—Grey and white: Mr. Lock’s doe; 7 months 7 days; 19} by 43. 
No competitor. 

8th Prize.—Self colour: Mr. Bird’s fawn buck ; 6 months; 194 by 4§. 

9th Prize.—Weight: Mr. Payne’s yellow and white doe; 6 months 4 days; 
19} by 43; 101b [3 oz 

10th Prize.—Weight: Mr. Stinton’s sooty fawn buck ; 7 months 23 days; 19 
by 43 inches; 91b 13 oz. 

Aggregate length of ten rabbits, 195 inches. 


In the accompanying Sketch are shown six specimens, which, com- 
mencing from the left, are—Mr. Park’sa fawn buck, prize 2; Mr. Park's 
fawn doe, prize 1; Mr. Handey’s “blue butterfly,” prize 6, occupying 
the centre of the group. To the right are Mr. Lock’s buck, yellow and 
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SHOW OF THE METROPOLITAN FANCY RABBIT CLUB. 


_ white, prize 4; Mr. Herring’s buck, black and white, prize 3; and Mr. 


Herring’s buck, tortoiseshell, prize 5. 

After a merited tribute to the merits of the exhibition, the chairman 
proposed “ Prosperity to the Metropolitan Fancy Rabbit Club.” 

The summer show was announced for the 3rd of June next. 


BURSTING OF THE RESERVOIR AT BURY. 


Tuis destructive inundation was fully detailed in our Journal of the 11th 
inst. The Illustration shows, in the fore portion, the remains of the 
burst Reservoir and embankment. On the right is seen the breach 
through which the water rushed, and swept onwards to Mr. Whitehead’s 
dye and bleach works, consisting of a group of buildings occupying about 


| an acre of ground. 


The “ Lodge,” as the Reservoir is called in the neighbourhood, is an accumu- 
lation from taree narrow streams rising in Cockney-moor. An immense em- 
bankment thrown across the valley at this point served to retain the waters of 
the Reservoir. Owing to the heavy fall of rain during the previous week, there 
was an immense body of water in the Reservoir at the time of the accident. and 
it became « source of serious and well-founded alarm to the inhabitants of the 
district. During the whole of the preceding night the rain fell in torrents, and 
numbers of people were on the embankment anxiously watching the progress of 
the accumulation. About seven o’clock on Sunday morning (the 5th in- 
stant) it became evident that the by-wash of the “ Lodge” was no /onger 
sufficient to carry off the surplus water, and almost immediately afterwards the 
waves commenced making aclear breach over the central portion of the em- 
bankment. The earth forming what is called the ‘‘ backing,” which supports 
the puddle-wall in the centre of the embankment, was first washed away. 
About nine o’clock the puddle-wall, from which the backing had been washed, 
gave way in a body, and a breach, measuring 36 feet in height by about 40 in 
breadth, was made in the embankment. The pent-up water rushed from its 
lodgment in an immense volume till it reached the second reservoir, where it 
received a momentary check. A great portion of the flood swept completely 
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over this, however, while the pressure o the rest in a short time burst the 
right hand side of the embankment of the second lodgment. In this way the 
fiood made two clean breaches through the buildings forming Mr. Whitehead’s 
bleach-works, and made a complete wreck of a large portion of the property. 


THE POULTRY EXHIBITION AT BIRMINGHAM. 


THE annual exhibition of Poultry at Bingley-house took place Jast 
week, commencing on Tuesday, and closing on Friday; and the exce]. 
lence of the display well attests the extraordinary importance and in. 
terest attached in this country to the rearing of poultry. A larger space 
was allotted to the show than was appropriated last year; and this extra 
provision was indispensable, there being 200 additional pens. 

The show of Poultry was magnificent, comprising about 5000 birds, 
The competition to be found at Birmingham is now so well understood, 
that the owners of inferior birds abstained from sending, and the result 
was the above number of first-rate specimens. It may safely be affirmed, 
that so good a collection of Spanish fowls was never before seen together. 
The admirers of this beautiful breed, who had believed the dead white 
face to be unattainable, must have had their minds disabused of this 
error by the specimens exhibited by Captain Hornby, who took the first 
prizes, Mr. Peck taking the third. 

Of Dorkings there were 123 pens, and the best breeders in England 
contributed their stock. The Hon. and Rev. S. W. Lawley (precluded 
by his duties, as one of the judges, from exhibiting) had some pens of 
extra stock of unusual merit: one hen weighed nearly 9lbs, The 
White Dorkings were but poorly represented, and they appear to be 
losing ground. We hope the breed will, however, maintain its supre- 
macy, which, by the way, dates from the time of Columella, 

The Cochin-Chinas were numerous and beautiful, numbering 275 
pens. The Birmingham show has become the peaceful battleefield of all 
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“UT PON. 3, ASTLEY'S SILVER-PENCILLED HAMBURG —FIRST PRIZE. 


the amateurs of s breed; and the contrast between this magnificent 
exhibition and tittle display of 1848 is not more marked than the 
alteration in the pes of these birds. ‘The first pen that took the medal 
at Birmingham vy sold for eight guineas ; now £100 is a common price. 
The desire to gathe Birmingham medal has, undoubtedly, much con- 
tributed to raise» price. 

Mr. Sturgeon tr, among the buff Cochin-Chinas, the first prize, with 


MIS CLIFTON'S LABRADOR DUCK,.—FIRST PRIZE 


were of opinion such display had not before been witnessed. All classes 
—black with white t)-knots, golden and silver, bearded, and others— 
were in force, and m¢ favourable specimens. They numbered 69 pens. 
Mr. Hewitt’s black Pands with white top-knots were extremely good. 
The next elass was)f a miscellaneous character, and the lover of 
natural curiosities miht here have enjoyed a rich treat, in scanning 
Silk Fowls, Negroes, (éveceeurs, Frizzled, Andalusian, Russian, Java, 
and Poland. All quaers of the globe thus contributed to this display. 


MRS, HORNBY’S SPANISH.—FIRST PRIZE, 


the celebrated cock, Jerry, which we have engraved. Some of these 
birds were of immense tize ; but many specimens showed crosses of the 
breed, though exhibited as Cochins. There were also some good par- 
tridge-colour birds. Mr. Herbert’s white Cochins were very fine. Mr. 
Fairlegh’s black aleo attracted much attention. 

The Malays seem nearly to have gone out of fashion, few being shown: 
the specimens, though small, were good. 


MR. PUNCHARD’S ROUEN DUCK.—FIRST PRIZE. 


The improvement in Bantams waa marked ; and each class, gold and 
silver-laced, black, white, and partridge, wes represented. 

The Geese were numerous, but rarely so heavy as last year. The 
Ducks were excellent, and numerous; and the Turkeys unequalled. The 
cock in the prize pen weighed 22}1b., and many others varied from 
18 1b. to 21 Ib. each. 

The show of Pigeons was capital. 

A number of pens were, as usual, set apart for dealers; and Mr. John 


MR, J. H, PECK’S SPANISH.—THIRD PRIZE. 


The Game Fowls, in 164 pens, well supported the reputation of past 
years. Some of the specimens might challenge comparison with any- 
thing ever exhibited. 

The Hamburg, both pencilled and spangled, were in great force, and 
of the highest merit, and were represented by 165 pens. The pencilled 
Hamburgs exhibited by the Hon. Mrs. Astley were very fine. 

The Poland class was of the highest order of merit, and the judges 


LORD HILL’S AYLESBURY DUCK.—FIRST PRIZE. 


Baily sent some uncommonly fine Spanish, Cochin-China, and} Dorking 
fowls with some very superior Sebright bantems, Buenos Ayres and Call 
ducks, and Toulouse geese. Messrs. Baker, of London and Chelsea, and 
Mr. Nolan, of Dublin, were also contributors—the best specimens from 
the former being Dorkings and Toulouse geese; and of the latter, 
turkeys, stated to have been bred from wild birds. 

We have not space for the List: but we have engraved a few of the 
finest specimens of Fowls and Ducks. We should add that the sales‘of 


MR. STURGEON’S BUFF COCHIN-CHINA —FIRST PRIZE. 


MRS, HERBERT'S WHITE COCHIN-CHINA,—FIRST PRIZE. 
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Poultry were very large—in one day amounting to £1000. Some pairs 
of fowls brought as much as £40 and £50; and in the catalogue, prices | 
of £100, and even £1000 were put down for special pens, though these 
sums were fixed practically to protect exhibitors who did not wish to 
sell; but in some cases * protection” failed here, as elsewhere, and 
specimens, of the highest price, were bought. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Scrpay, December 26.—First Sundsy after Christmas. St. Stephen. 
Mownpary, 27.—St. John the Evangelist. 

Togspay, 28.—Innecents. 

WepneEspay, 29.—Lord Stafford beheaded, 1689. 

THorRsDar, 30.—Royal Society established, 1660. Coleridge born, 1772. 
Fripay, 31.—Silvester. Charter to East India Company granted, 1600. 
Satuspay, January 1, 1853.—Circumcision. Union with Ireland, 1801. 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JANUARY 1, 183° | 


Sunday Menday (| Toosday | Wednesday! Thareday | Friday | Saturday | 
Mia Sey M A u A “ A ula | : i aes 
hmjh mjh mih mj/b mj/h mi bh mi h m/[h m/b m/b mih mb m/b m 
1 50; 2 10 30; 2 50/3 51/3 25,3 45/4 Sia 22/4 40/5 O15 25:5 45/6 10 


WITH THIS WEEK’S NUMBER OF THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


18 ISSUED THE 


ANNUAL CHRISTMAS SUPPLEMENT. | 


PRICE OF THE TWO NUMBERS, ONE SHILLING. 


With Next Week’s Number of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON XEWS (price 
Sixpence) will be presented the MONTHLY LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 
GRATIS. 


THE NEW MINISTRY. 


We shall not imitate the example of club coteries and idle poli- 
ticians, and reproduce lists of the new Ministry. At present such 
lists are purely speculative, Amid the absolute plethora of com- 
petent and tried statesmen, from whose ranks the Earlof Aberdeen | 
may choose the members of his Administration, it is impossible for ' 
any one to construct such lists without naming most of the men who | 
must ultimately be included in his Lordship’s arrangements. At the 
early period of the week, at which the mechanical necessities of 
our publication compel us to write, the exact composition of the 
new Ministry is probably not known, even to many noblemen and 
gentlemen who will form part of it. This much, however, may be 
stated with certainty, that whatever difficulties may environ the 
Earl of Aberdeen in the fulfilment of the arduous duty which 
has devolved upon him, they are not of a character similar to 
those which once prevented, and a second time impeded, his 
predecessor from forming an Administration. The Earl of 
Derby had to choose his colleagues from the ranks of a party, not 
agreed in itself as toone grand paramount and essential point of 
policy. The Earl of Aberdeen has two great parties from whom to 
choose—each party strong in character, in experience, and in know- 
ledge, and agreed on every really essential political question. It 
augurs well for the stability of his Administration, of whomsoever 
it may ultimately be composed, that such men as Lord John 
Russell and Lord Aberdeen have consented to act together for the 
common good, at a critical period in the history of this country 
and of Europe; that a Tory Ministry and a Whig Ministry, in the 
old and almost obsolete tenor of these words, being alike im- 
possible, men who were once moderate Tories, and men who 
were once Conservative Whigs, have opened their eyes to 
a discovery long since made by the nation, that the difference 
between them was more in their names than in their principles, A 
coalition of parties is a phrase and a thing that are not very popular. 
Ifrival parties coalesce to overthrow a rival party that is acting for 
the public good, and to the public satisfaction—if they combine for 
the merely selfish objects of their own ambition, and without 
regard to the national welfare—their coalition, or combination, 
or conspiracy—for either of the designations would fit it, 
and the last the best—would deserve all possible odium 
and condemnation. But a coalition of the followers of Lord 
John Russell and of the late Sir Robert Peel—not for a selfish 
purpose, but to enable the Government to be carried on—is a 
coalition of a different kind, and one that requires a different word 
to express its true meaning. In our day, party is no longer what | 
it was in the years prior to 1829. Sir Robert Peel and the Duke | 


at that time, and effaced, to a great extent, their distinctive 
marks and angularities. The solution of the Corn-law ques- | 
tion completed the work then begun, and the only party that 
the public cares to see, or will support, in office is the | 
party of practicability—the party of hard, honest, and sincere 
workers. Such a party, there is every reason to believe, 
will have accepted office before this sheet is in the hands of our 
readers. If it prove, as we trust it will, a wise and reforming, but 
truly Conservative Ministry, it will be supported by the moderate 
and enlightened public, which forms the vast majority of this 
nation. Such a Ministry will have many noble tasks before it. 
To simplify and amend the law—to extend the franchise to un- 
represented property, intelligence, and good conduct—to remove 
impediments from trade and industry—to promote the employment 
of the people—to untax cleanliness, health, and knowledge—to 


LUOSTRAT & extend the blessings of education to the humblest British child— 
‘NE Wo amend our whole system of taxation—to conciliate and satisfy our 
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colonies and dependencies—to promote our wholesome and bene- 

ial influence over the greater and lesser nations of the worla—to 
ment and increase a friendly understanding with all civilised 

Hfries—to maintain the national honour and dignity in all cir- 
ma stances, great or little—these are the onerous but honourable 
pbjécts to be attained, and in the prosecution of which an honest 
Ministry, even although its enemies may call it a coalition, will 
d abundance of supporters, 


Exxction RecoGnisaNcrs.—The following are reported unob- 
jectionabie :—Cork, Carlo’ 
ee an county, Ennis, Liverpoul, W Sligo and 
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THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 


The Earl of Aberdeen continues busily engaged in the task of forming 
an Administration. 

A meeting of the leading members of the Peel party, including the 
Dake of Newcastle, the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, the Right Hon. W. 
E, Gladstone, and Sir James Graham, took place on Tuesday, at noon, at 


| Argyll House. 


Lord John Russell left his residence, in Chesham-place, at ten o’clock 
on Tuesday morning. His Lordship drove direct to Argyll House, and 
remained in deliberation with the Earl of Aberdeen for nearly two hours. 


| The noble Lord left shortly before the arrival of Sir James Graham. 


After the meeting at Argyll House, the Earl of Aberdeen proceeded to 
Lansdowne House, and had an interview with the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. 

A Queen’s messenger, bearing despatches from her Majesty, addressed 
to the Earl of Aberdeen, arrived at the Waterloo terminus of the South- 
Western Railway at one o’clock on Tuesday. A servant in the noble 
Earl’s livery had previously gone to Osborne with a letter for her 
Majesty. The Queen’s messenger returned to Osborne, with a second 


| despatch for her Majesty, by the train leaving the Waterloo station at 


three P.M. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, we regret to learn, continues much 
indisposed, 


CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, &e. 


OrprvATions.—On Sunday morning the Bishop of London held a 
general ordination at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. Prayers were read by the 
Rev. John H. Howlett, M.A., and the sermon preached by the Rey. W. Gibson, 
Humphrey, B.D., vicar of Northolt. 


Wruxcugster CottrGe.—The examination for the Goddard scholar- 


| Ship at this college commenced on Tuesday last, and at its close, on Saturday, 


the examiners—the Rey. T. Brancker, M A., of Wadham College, Ox‘ord, and 
the Rev. F. Fanshawe, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford—id- 
judged the scholarship to C. H. Pilkington (scholar); the second in merit being 
G. H. Moberley (scholar). At the same time the Dancan prizes for mathematics 
were also awarded, the senior to F. Morshead (scholar), the janior to A. H. 
Harrison (commoner).—A very excellent portrait of himself (painted by Grant) 


| has Jately been presented to the head-master, Dr. Moberly, by those educated at 


Winchester ender him, as a mark of their esteem, and of the respect in which 
he is held by them. 


PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS.—The following preferments and 
appointments have recently been made :—Rectories: The Rev. W. D. Astley, to 
East Largdon, near Dover; the Rev. A. Lyall, to St. Dionis Backehurch, in the 
city of London; the Rev. A. H Stogdon, to Ovington, Hants; the Rev. E. 
Thompson, to St. John the Baptist, Middleton Scriven, near Bridgnorth; the 
Rey. E. Wickham, to Preston Candover, Hants; the Rev. Philip Parker Gilbert, 
M.A., incumbent of St. Mary’s, Haggerstone, to High Halden, Kent. Vicar- 
ages: The Rev. E. H. James, to Letcombs Regis, Berks; the Rev. H. P. Ed- 
wards, to Lianspythid, near Brecon; the Rey. W. D. Morris, to Longbridge 
Deverill, with Monkton Deverili and Crockerton Chapelries, near Warminster ; 
the Rev. W. St. George Sargent, to Kimberley, Notts; the Rev. T. Stanton, to 
HS honiy a the diocese of Sarum; the Rev. J. W. Watkin, to Stixwold, near 

lorncastle, 


TrstimoNIAIs.—The following clergymen have recently received 
testimonials of affection and esteem:—The Rev. J. Wardale, late assistant- 
master of Highgate school, from the pupils of the school; the Rev. J. S. Hay- 
garth, principal of the Cirencester Agricultural College, from the students of that 
institution ; the Rev. John Teague, from the parishioners of Whetfield, near 
a the Rev, W. Barnes, frem the parishioners of Brixton Deverill, near 

arminster. 


A meeting of the friends of the London Colonial Training Institu- 
= bs = at Great Smith-street, bag ras for the purpose - taking aon 

twelve inmates, about to emigrate. During the past year it appears 
that upwards of 3000 di criminals have applied for admission. There 
are at present about 100 in the institution. The most of those who have left 
have been sent to America, thé passage to Australia being too expensive. They 
are subjected to a rigorous course of industrial training, and religious in- 
struction is given to the inmates on the broad basis of those Bible truths upon 
which all real Christians are agreed. 


The friends of the Sons of the Clergy Society met-on Saturday, to 
make Christmas benefactions to clergymen with families, The cases of eighty- 
five poor clergymen were submitted, and sums from £10 to £20 given to reventy- 
io £540 was also divided amongst the widows, tingle daughters, and children 
of clergymen. 


The perpetual advowson of the vicarage of Boston has been sold by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to a layman, for £1050, 


PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Tae Dust Exnrerriox.—The public, both in England and Ire- 
Jand, have not been slow in following the examples eet them by the Earls of 
Char.emont and Yarborough, Among the numerous noblemen and gentlemen 
who have promised to become exhibitors in this department, we have pleasure 
in mentioning Lord Talbot de Malahide, who has conssnted to place his entire 
collection at the disposal of the committee. His gallery contains many fine gems 
of art by Sir Peter Lely, Vandyck, Peter Wouvermans, Minderhout, Hobbema, 
&c. The Marquis of Conyngham hes also promised to send some of his valuable 
paintings. Lord Massareene and Ferrard exlibits the throne and mace of the 
last Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, and some fice paintings and an- 
tiquities. The Hon. Richard O'Grady will contribute some original De Grees; 
Mr. Peto, M.P., several pictures; Mr. Robert Stephenson some works of 
Clarkson Stanfield, and other eminent English artists; Mr. J. W. Brett, of 
Hanover-tquare, some Raphae’s and Rubens; Mr. Charles Cammel, of Sheffield, 
and Mr. Gosser, of the same piace, :ome fine specimens of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools. Mr. W. Jackson, M.P., his group of Bacchantes by Giuaccerini, 
& papil of Canova, &c.; and the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert many fine gems 
from his well-known “ Pembroke collection.” 


Tur Convicr Kirway.—The Hon. Justice Crampton has refused 
to reserve for the consideration of the Court of Criminal Appeal the points of 
eaception made by Messrs. Butt, Q.C., and J. A. Curran, counsel for the convict, 
at the conciusion of the trial. Kirwan is full of hope that the change in the 
Government will save his life. He has been led to expect thet the new Lord- 
Lieutenant—whoever he may be—will decline to sign a warrant for his execution 
on commencing his duties at Dublin Castle. A deputation will wait upon his 
Excellency with a numerously-signed petition, praying that the punishment of 
the wretched criminal may be mitigated te transportation. 


Narrow Escape or Mr. Isaac Day.—Mr. Isaac Day, the well- 
known trainer of Ephesus, Newcourt, Coronation, and many other celebrated 
race-horees, had a most wonderful escape from drowning whilst hunting with 


* | Mr. Villebois’ foxh: . a A 
of W ellington commenced the break up of the old mbidivikins | ois’ foxhounds, last week. Mr. Day,in attempting to jump a gate 


upon a bridge, from the floods, fell backwards with his horse into the stream, and 
Was upon the point of being dragged under the bridge when he was rescued by 


| two p.destrians, who dragged him out by the hair ot his head. 


Haxsours or RervuGe.—In addition to the harbours of refuge 
iztended to be constructed by Government on the east coast of England, it is 
intended to apply fer a charter of incorporation for the purpose of forming a 
harbour of refuge at Cardigan, South Wales, on the west coast. This measure 
has been decided upon, owing to the mouth of the Tyvy, where it enters the 
Bay of Cardigan, being admirabiy adapted for the protection of vessels passing 
through St. George’s Channel, where they are exposed to all the dangers of the 
Welsh coast, and often obliged to put back in great distress by contrary winds 
when attempting to preceed round the Land’s End, or leaving the Channel for 
America. It is also intended to make a direct communication between the 
metropolis and the port of Cardigan, by the formation of a line of railway from 
Carmarthen to Cardigan, on the broad gauge principle. 


and are now crowded togeth 
20 persons in one cottage. The fuel which they had pro- 
vided for the winter is for the most part carried away or spoiled, not to mention 


oe be difficult to find the wages. The estimated loss of the district 
from £25,000 to £30,000, 


In six months ending the 10th October last there were 14,488 sailing 
voasels and 2258 steam vessels employed in the fi and colonial trade of 
United Kingdom, entered inwards; and 17,582 and 3683 steam vessels 

outwards ; : 
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THE ROYAL CHILDREN. _ 


[Vrororta-ADELATDE-Many-Lovisa, born November 21, 18 Royal. 
AtseRt-Epwarp, Prince of Wales, born November 9, 1841ALtce-Maup- 
Mary, born April 25, 1843, ALrREeD-Ernest-Atsent, borngust 6, 1844, 
HeEvLena-AvcusTa-Vicroxia, born May 25, 1846, Lovisa-CANE-ALBERTA, 
born March 18, 1848, AnTaua-W1L11AM-PaTaick-Atsenr, bMay 1, 1850.] 


TuERx’s pleasure in the lowliest lot, 
With “ pure affection undefiled,” 
There’s rapture in the poorest cot . 
That boasts a little child, 
And teeming wealth and lowly state, 
Without such buds, are desolate. 


Fair branches of our Royal tree! 
The sweetest blossoms of our isles! 
The people's hearts, with fervour free, 
Return you smiles for smiles ; 
And fondly deem you all their own, 
As much as her's who fills the throne. 


‘ { 


Cornelia’s jewels, what were they 
Compared with you, ye Regal gems, 

That glitter in the face of day 
Beyond all diadems ?— tre 

Britannia’s jewels, maid and son, 

And rich with blessings every one! 


Amid the poverty of States— 
Their penury of law and right— 
Their grim oppressions, wrongs, and he— 
Their darkness, black as night— 
We look abroad with grateful eyes, 
Like free men worthy of the prize; _ 


And see that here, on English ground, 
A man may think, and speak, and do 

That here one chosen spot is found 
Where law is just and true: 

Where Tyranny forbears to tread, 

And Freedom lifts its honoured head. 


Green brarches of our kingly race, 
We love you with a selfish joy; 

In each young life, and blooming face 
Of blushing girl and boy, 

We find a pledge and warrant sure 

That all these blessings shall endure; 


That, like a hope to others given, 
Our Britain, ever fair and free, 
Shall flourish in the light of heaven, 
Amid her circling sea: 
Her beacon lit, her flag unfurled, 
To cheer the darkness of the world. ; 


t 
} 


THE COURT. | 


Her Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness Face Albert, with 
the pees in Denbemar the Royal family, and the lad and gentlemen 
of the Court, arrived at Windsor Castle, on Wednesdaft ernoon, from 
Osborne. His Serene Highness the Prince of Leinien accompanied 
his illustrious relatives to Windsor. é 


The Duke of Devonshire will entertain a numerot family party at 
Chatsworth during the Christmas recess. 

The Duke and Duchess of Bedford are entertaing a large party 
at Woburn Abbey. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Wellington honoure(Messra. Leggatt, 
of Cornhill, by inspecting at their gal'ery gts intesting picture a the 
meeting of the late Dake and Marshal Blacher at La Be Alliance, on the 
evening of the battle of Waterloo, with which her Gre expressed entire 
approval. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Westminsteand family have 

“hi from Eaton-hall. The marriasof the Lady Octavia 

Gnas Sith Sir Michael ahae Stewart, will be solemuid on Tuesday week | 

Marquis and Marchioness of Anglesey are errtaining a family 

PR Gemmell. Viscount and Veconutes Sydoe and Lord Clarence 
Paget joined the party on Saturday. | 

The Earl and Countess Howe and family hayerrived at Gopsall- 
hall for the holidays. 

Viscount and Viscountess Canning have arrived iGrosvenor-square, 
from visiting the Earl and Countess Cowper, at Panshang’. 

Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston have retrned to town, from 
visitng Viscount and Viscountess Melbourne, at Bro ketall, Herts. 


Viscount and Viscountess Ebrington bave leftLondon for Paris, 
where they intend to pass the winter. 


Lady Carrington gave birth to a son on Saturdg last, at the family 
mansion in Whitehall” Her Ladyship, with the infantis going,on most fa- 
vourably. > 


MareiaGE rx Hicu Lire.—Married on Tuesay, at St. 
Hanover-square, the Right Hon. Lord Erskine, to Ana, widow 
Calderwood Durham, Esq., of Largo, and of Polton. ‘Ie marriage 
-™ performed by Lord Erskine’s brother, the Hon, and/ery Rev. the 

por. 


George’s, 
of Thomas 
ceremony 
Dean of 


a 
Tue Intsh VickroyALty.—The Earl and tess of Eglinton 
will hold an undress morning reception at the Castle to their departure 
' from Ireland, No day is yet named for the ceremony. Without reference to 
party or politics, it may be truly stated that no Irish roy, during the pre- 
sent generatica at least, in the co! of a 


joyed more general po) ty 

brief government than Sud the noble Kari who is abontto resign the of 
| office. It would be impo:sible-to potat to any administrative act which 
_Jusly ve offence to either of the hostile parties intc which Irish sociely is 
| divi Much higher praise could not be awarded to ny one filling the ano+ 
malous office of Lerd-Lientenant of Ireland 


West, 4th December, 1852.—Sir,—As are publising much which relates 
to the immortal name of Wellington, it may not be to you tolearn 
that throughout this province of Canada, irom Que! ell of 


| mains of that great man were supposed 
in St. Paul's. In this rising city, at 

‘was observed A the suspension of al 

were fired, while in tue evening the namerous 

procession with torchlight, and were addressed by 
| which was received wih 4 At 
' Andrew's Day, ‘‘The Memory of the of We 
@ standard toast.—I am, Sir, your most 

of i 


‘A Saget or Parer.—We had the inspecting, 
F last, at Airthr ils, an encrmoas shod or vb big? mage 


, within three -hours, 

tion (Edinburgh) that night, had it not to wait until the next morning for the 
pe = eg dn. ith <_< oo = yes ipg es pos 
to an opportuni weig' using & 

pak) " 3. Fer this delay and carehal supervision Ure is charged upon the 
web £2 11s. 6d.asdo'y. The manufacturers will receive rather under £10 
the sheet.—Stiruing Journal. 4 
Psrersorover Exxcrion.—A petition from the electors of Peter- 
ies ceneeeanine witn the Cocomwell Lowa patos 
of the former may be declared null poppe nyc | 
| ree 


its 
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EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


The Duke of Portland has been presented with his likeness, as a 
testimonial of respect, by his tenantry. 

It is calculated that one eminent iron and coal master in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wolverhampton has lost £20,000 by the damage done to the pits 
by the late floods. 


Last week the Hon. F. Scott, M.P., was elected chairman, and Mr. 
Hibbert deputy-chairman, of the South-Western Railway. 


Mr. Vincent, the only officer saved from the ill-fated Amazon, has 
been carried off by yellow fever. 


Last Saturday, with the exception of two vessels, the whole of the 
German fleet d into the hands of the General Steam Navigation Company. 


An English company has been formed to supply Berlin with water. 


In future all rails in Prussia to be laid down on new lines are to be 
of wrought iron. : 


The Moniteur publishes the returns of the merchandise imported into 
France during the eleven months of 1852, ending on the Ist inst., the duties on 
which produced 126,354,277 fr., or 19,000,000 more than during the correspond- 
ing period of 1851. 


Tampico advices of the 26th ult. state that a formidable revolution 
had brosen out in the State of Tamaulipas. 


Havannah accounts of the 29th ult. state that the Crescent City 
affair was at last settled, the Gevernor-General having taken Purser Smith’s 
affidavit as satisfactory. 


The Vienna Correspondent of the Zimes says:—“A very handsome 
bracelet, set with diamonds, has keen forwarded by a society of Viennese to the 
Austrian Embassy in London.” It was intended for Mrs. Benfield, the landlady 
in Bankside, who saved General Haynau from the meb, but she has disappeared. 


Some valuable remains, drawings and models of which have been 
gent to the Royal Society, have lately been discovered at Metarennan, the 
ancient Memphis. 


The Emperor of the French has decided that there shall be esta- 
Diished at his cost, in three of the pooress quarters of Paris, premises containing 
public baths and wash-houses, 


A report was current at Vienna on the 11th that the Austrian Go- 
vernment was about to contract in England another loan of a hundred millions 
of florins (£10,000,000). 


A letter from Trieste states that a Sclavonian chief of the frontier of 
Albania, the Kuez of Miritidi, has revolted azainst the Ottoman Porte. 


A meeting was held last week in Kilkenny for the purpose of erecting 
@ monument to the memory of John Banim, the novelist. 


The celebrated Irish sporting horse, Harkaway, which began its 
: phy, the Curragh eighteen years ago, was sold by auction last week 
for £550. 


The Corporation of the city of London has presented the liberal dona- 
tion of one hundred guineas in aid of the building fund of the Royal Ortho- 
pedlic Hospital, in Bloomsbury-square. 

The Grand Duchess Stéphanie of Baden, aunt of the Emperor Na- 
poleon III., arrived at Coblentz on the 14th, on a visit to the Prince of Prussia. 


Last year, out of the grants made by Parliament in aid of the county 
rates, £244,271 123, was expended in the prosecution of prisoners; £5482 Is. 7d. 
in the conveyance of prisoners ; and £69,024 8s. 6d. in the maintenance of pri- 
soners from the Ist of April, 1851, to the 3ist of March last. 


Of the 50,000 militia-men required to be raised in the present year, 
Fo 4 sane volunteers have been enrolled, leaving 20,813 men to be made up by 
allo 


Letters from Leipsic state that the betrothal of the Emperor of 
Austria with s Marie nie, one of the ters of the King of 
Saxony, will be soler during the visit of his Im Majesty at the Court 
of Dresden, 


The trial of Mr, Bower for the murder of Mr. Morton will take place 
at Paris, on the 27th. : 


The Posen Gazette states, from Warsaw, that the Emperor.of Russia 
has it in contemplation to abolish generally in his dominions the punishment of 
the knout, which is to be preserved only in the army. 


Accounts from America mention that one wheel of the caloric-ship 
Ericsson had been moved by the natural elasticity of the air, no fire being used. 


The deliveries of tea last week were only 148,720 Ibs, being 
100,000 Ibs, less than in the preceding week. 


Mrs. Stowe is about to commence the publication in the National 
Fra, the Abolitionist paper at Washington, of a new story called “ Mark Snther- 
land; or, Power and Principle.” 

Thirty-seven private banks, and seven joint-stock banks, have, since 
the act 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 32, ceased to issue their own notes. 


A great fire occurred on the night of the 1st instant at Boston, by 
which property to the amount of 200,000 dollars was destroyed, and upwards of 
100 persons thrown out of employment. 


The manager of the theatre at Breslau is giving frequent repre- 
sentations of a drama called ‘‘ Luther ;” and the ts from Protestant vil~ 
lages come in large parties to demonstrate, by their applause, their resentment 
at the Jesuit missions. 


The Canadian Rebellion Losses Commissioners have adjudicated on 
2244 cases, in which the compensation claimed amounted to no less than 
751,820 dollars. They have allowed claims to the amount of 331,328 dollars. 
The act of appropriation only sets apart 100,000 doliars. 


The Cologne Gazette states that the Turkish Government had caused 
300 Magyar soldiers in its service to be suddenly disarmed and led to a prison 
at Serajevo in Bosnia. The alleged cause of this proceeding is, that the men 
were about to desert. 


It is said that M. Ledru-Rollin has just been enriched by a legacy of 
4,000,000 francs, bequeathed to his wife, an English lady of good family. 


King Oscar is now out of danger, and no more bulletins will be issued 
for the present. 


A glass bottle, supposed to be thrown overboard from the Amazon, 
was picked up in the Solway Firth last week. 


Several apple-trees in the neighbourhood of Gulval (Cornwall) are 
yielding a second crop. 


The British Government has entered into a treaty of reciprocity with 
—_— for the delivering up of deserters from Austrian vessels found on British 
territory. 

A piece of land was sold recently in the neighbourhood of the Royal 
Exchange, at the enormous rate of £800,000 per acre. 


The Augsburg Gazette states that the Prince Regent of Baden has 
me a ee eldest daughter of the reigning Prince of 
in. 


Rumour has found a new bride for Louis Napoleon, in the daughter 
of the Duke Maximilian of Bavaria. 


The Belgian Government has given orders that, in addition to the 
medicine-chest which is carried in every railway train, the chief or inspector ef 
exery train shall also carry a book, containing instructions as to the conduct to 
be pursued when it shall be necessary to render assistance after an accident, 
before medical advice can be obtained, 


The proclamation of the Empire took place at Algiers on Sunday, 
the 12th inst., with great ceremony, and amidst universal enthusiasm, 


Mr. Napier has returned to Dublin, it is said, for the purpose of 
pon, on the prosecution of the Anglo-Celt, in his capacity of Attorney- 

eneral. 

The Oorriere Mercantile states that Madame Madiai has been ill for 
some days, and that the Grand Duchesses, moved by her miserable state, have 
exercised their influence to exhort her to return to the Catholic religion, hoping 
thus to obtain ber liberation from the Grand Dake, but without success, 


A person named Guarducci has been arrested at Florence for having 
been found in possession of an Italian bible, — ‘ 


¢ 
ronounced by ceurts-m: on 448 soldiers, and to n the sentences of 
Bra Euan bug, rcny egal age 
mliet, an l 38 5 uader capital sen- 
ful bapeuiead insurrec- 
tional acts have been pardoned, 


Mr. Frederick Lémaitre, the well-known actor, appeared on Satur- 
day, befure the Tribunal of Correctional Police, Paris, to complain of M. Bes:e- 
litvre, for having written, and of M. Villemessant for having published, on 
the Ist of August last, in the called the Chronique, of which he is the 
editor, an article charging him with subjecting theatres to heavy loss by 
neglecting to fulfil his engagements. The tribunal condemned M. Besselidvre 
to 400f. fine, M. Villemessant, who made default, to 500f, fine, and both jointly 
to 1000f. damages, 


lilies 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
from 


the game between Messrs Anderssen and Dufre:ne were far too len; thy for our columns. 
their remarkabls 


correspondent 
T G, of Liverpool—If a problem can be solved in Sewer moves than the number stipulated, it 
it is con 
Wwe pub- 


QB 3rd; eres 3.Q mates. Itisof no consequence how Black pleys—he cannot 

D W H—Your solution of the Enigma No. 773 is incorrect. wish I; ame 
week, you must send much Paya ay see eave 

E M H, Hali—They were duly recsived 

CHL, (Rutherford, North Carolina—Your Problem, No 1 in eight moves, ean be easily solved in 
Sour ; an’ No 2, in five moves, is an obvious mate in two 

A LA F, St Thomas—The solutions are all correct. As to the short-hand notation. it is, like 

many other systems submitted to us of late, very neat and ingenious, but not at all likely to 
supereede the notation in common use in this country 

2 TC, St Aibans—A pret'y, though ve: 


easy end J 
W, of Plymouth—You must be g~ 4 yes 


enough to send positt 

have no means at hand to find ths back Mamie sath ‘tert eee tial 

A D—Whi ¢ would then evidently play K to Q Kt eq (dis ch) &o 

SOLUTIONS of PROBLEM Ne 46%, by A Z, IP of He,haal-green, Robin Hood, are correct; 

SOLUTIONS of PROBLEM No 483, by T M, Alpha, I P, E F B of Hackford, Lancet, R G, 
GI, Loughor, M K R, Anna, Brig-end, Murdoch, DD, Rev 8 M T, Secretary, &rnestine, 

Eoutions of Bsiouae, by Hearlous, AZ Aloert,) Bie corr: 

16M. i ; 

oe Sane tre cee iy »AZ, Albert, J P, 8 » Stelia, D WH, are ot; 


*** We are compelled to postpone the greater a of our answers to Correspondents until 
mext woe! 


Sotution or Propiem No. 463. 


WHITE, BLACK, WHITE. BLACK, 
1, Ktfrom Q 6thto King moves 5. Kt from Q B 8th King moves 
Q B 8th (ch) to Kt 6th (double 


2. KttoQ Kt 6th (ch) King moves 


ch) 
3. KtfromKith(ch) King moves 6. R toQR 8th (ch EttoR 
4. Kt to Q 7th (ch) King moves 7. Kt mes 


Prosiem No, 464. 
With deference to the talented authoress of this position, we submit that she 
has overlooked one variation by which Black may escape. To remedy this, we 
propose that the Pawn at White's Q B 4th should stand at White's Q B 2nd. 


PROBLEM No. 465. 


This ingenious stratagem, which is taken, with some modification, from the 


Sanscrit, we owe to the kindness of the celebrated Oriental scholar Paorssson 
D. Fornes, 


BLACK. 


La 
(atta, Wd 
_ 


Wilde 


& 7 0 
a 


, WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in five moves. 


CHESS IN SCOTLAND. 
Mr. Staunton gives the Pawn and two moves to the Rev. T. Gordon (“Gamma”), 
Remove Black's King's Bishop's Pawn before playing over the game. 


WHITE (Gamma). 3BLAcK (Mr, S.) | waite (Gamma). _BLack (Mr. S.) 
1. P to K 4th 24, Pio K R 4th P takes QB P 
2.P to Q 4th Pto K 3rd 25. B to Q B sq P to Q Gta (g) 
3. B to Q 3rd Q to K 2nd 26. Kt takes P P takes Kt 
4.P to QB 4th PtoQB 4th 27. Q takes P QtoQ Kt 2d 
5. P to Q 5th P to Q 3rd 28, KRtoK R2d(h) P to Q 4th 
6. Ktto Q 8 3rd P to K Kt 3rd 29. PtoK R 5th R to QB 6th 
7.Pto K B 4th B to K Kt 2nd 30. Q to K 2d RtoK 4 
8. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to KR 3rd 31. Q to K B 2nd R tskes QRP 
9 Bto Q2nd Castles 32.P takes K Ki P P takes P 
19 Qto Q B2nd Kt to QR 3rd 33. QtoQBS5th(i) QRtoK B 6th 
1l. PtoQR 3rd (a) Kt te QB 2nd 4.KRtoQb 2nd QRtoKBsq 
12. Castles on Q side P to Q R 3rd (5) | 35. Q to Q 6th QtoK Bad 
13. P to KR 3ra B to Q 2nd 36. QtakesQRP RtoK 3rd 
14. P to K Kt 4th (c) P to Q Kt 4th 37. Q to Q 3rd P to Q 5th 
15.QPtakesKP Q Kt takes P (d) | 38. QtoQB 4th Bto K 4th 
16. Kt to Q 5th Q to Qsq 39. R toK Bsq (*) Qto K 2nd 
17.PtoKB5:h(e) Kt toQdth 40. RtakesR (ch) K takesR 
18, Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 41, Q to K B (ch) (2) Q to K B 2nd (m) 
19.P toK Kt Sth Kttakes K BP | 42. Rto K B 20 B to B 3rd 
(f) 43. R takes B R takes R 
20. P takes Kt B takes P 44. Q takes R Q takes Q 
21. B takes B R takes B 45. P takes Q K to B 2nd 
22. K to Kt sq Rto QB sq 46. B to K Kt 5th 
23.KttoK B4th QtoQ 2nd And wins 
(a) The is carefully played on both sides; and White, if he has not improved, has 
at Jeast , the advantage originally given 
¢ a ips to an advance of his forces on the Q's side. 
(e) White, (gol seeing that his best defence is connter attack, wisely resolves to push on 
B peaty. wee a eremars ad throw his enemy imto confusion by an assault upon the 
(d) Tempting, but hardly eo good as taking with the Bishop, on account of its allowing the 
adverse Q Kt to be planted #9 commandingly in the centre - 
¢) “Gamma” has now a splendid attack. 
(J) Hurried away by the impetuosity of his assault and the temptation of capturing a Kt, 
vantageous move than P to K Kt 5th, which en Black to 


(g) This move, properly followed up—as it ¢qualizes the forces, and loaves Black with no in- 
feriority of ould at least have drawn the game, butit is not the bect that he could 
make, The far lees promising move of P to Q B 6th, it will be found on close examination, 
wou'd have given him a decided advantage. We cemmend the position, which leads to many 


most instructive combinations, to the study of the 
Black threatened 


reader. 
(h) This was neceseary, for to take the Bishop with his Rook, and mate 


stronger than R ‘o K B sq, because it enables the Queen to go afterwards to 


(m) The game has evidently bern drawn for s°mo time past, but th's unaccountable lapsus 
threws it away. Bleck snould bave moved his King, of course, to Kt 2nd, 


CHESS ENIGMAS. 
No, 783.—By Soruta. 
White: K at his Kt 5th, Q at Q Kt 7th, Rat QB 6th; Ps at K B 2nd, 4th, and 
6th. Q 3rd, and Q R 6th. 
Black: K at Q 4th, B at K sq; Ps at K B 2nd, Q 3rd, and QB 4th. 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 
No. 784.—By a CaNapran, of Toronto. 
White: K at his R sq, Q at Q Kt 2nd, R at K R 2nd, Bs at K Kt 2nd and Q Kt 
8th, Kt at K 6th, P at Q R Sth. 
Black: K at QR eq, Q at K Kt sq, Rs at K Kt 6th and Q B 3rd, Bs at K B 2nd 
on ee 2nd and Q R 3rd. 
ite to play, and mate in six moves. 
No, 785.—This position occurred in a @ between Signor Dusors, the best 
player in Rome, and an Amateur :— 
White: K at his Kt 5th, Ps at K R 6th, and K Kt 6th. 
Black; K at his Kt sq, Ps at Q Kt 3rd and Q R 6th. 
White, Signor D., having to play, won the game. 


No. 786.—This position a a game between Signors Dusois and 
IsTL:— 
won K at his 5th, Kts at K B 2nd and 4th; Ps at K R 6th, K B 3rd, and 
Black: K at his Kt 4th, B at Q Kt 6th; Ps at K R 2nd and sth, Q B 6th, Q Kt 


5th, and Q R 5th. : 
White, Signor D., having to play, gave mato in six moves. 
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OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


HENRY PEYTO, LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 


Tur decease of this venerable nobleman, who was in his eightieth year, 
occurred on the 16th inst., at his seat, Compton Verney, county 
Warwick. His Lordship was the second son of John Peyto Verney, 
sixth Baron, by the Lady Louisa, his wife, sister of the celebrated 
Minister, Lord North. The Peerage he inherited, was a Barony in fee, 
conferred originally on his ancestor, Sir Robert Willoughby, Kt., of Broke, 
a gallant warrior of the time of Henry VII. His Lordship was also heir 
general to the Barony of Latimer, created by writ 20th December, 1299. 

He married, in 1829, Margaret, third daughter of Sir John Williams, 
Bart., of Bodelwyddan; but had no issue. His nephew and heir (the 
son of his late sister Louisa, wife of the Rev. Robert Barnard) is Robert 
John Barnard, born 17th October, 1809, now ninth Lord Willoughby de 
Broke; who married, in 1842, Georgiana Jane, third daughter of Major- 
General Thomas William Taylor, of Ogwell, Devon, and has two sons 
and a daughter. 


ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS BRIGGS. 
ADMIRAL Sir THomas Brices, G.C., M.G., Commander-in-Chief of 
Portsmouth, was the seventh and only surviving son of Stephen Briggs, 
Esq., Chief Surgeon at Madras, by his wife, Magdalene, youngest 
daughter of James Pasley, Esq., of Craig. Through this lady, his 
mother, Admiral Briggs was nearly allied to a galaxy of naval and mili- 
tary heroes. Admirals S'ir Pulteney and Sir Charles Malcolm, General 
Sir John Malcolm, and Colonel Sir James Malcolm were his first cousins : 
Sir Thomas Pagley, Bart., Admiral of the White, was his uncle. Briggs 
himself was a scion worthy of this goodly race. Bornin 1780, he entered 
the Royal navy 10th September, 1791, when but eleven years of age. His 
rise through the minor grades was rapid, and his career throughout most 


gallant. He became a captain in 1801. During the late war he was in . 


continually active employment, and he did good service to hia country by 
his captures of hostile vessels, and by other feats of arms too numerous 
to detail. Among his most remarkable exploits were the part he took 
as commander of the Salamine at the reduction of Genoa; and the fame 
he won at the expedition to Egypt, uxder Keith and Abercrombie. 
After the conclusion of the war, Briggs filled the offices of Resident 
Commissioner of the Navy at Bermuda from 1823 to 1829, and Superin- 
tendent of Malta Dockyard from 1832 to 1838. He was made a Rear~- 
Admiral in 1832; a G.C.M.G. in 1833; a Vice-Admiral in 1841; and 
an Admiral the 2nd September, 1850. He was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of Portsmouth on the 18th September, 1851. 

Sir Thcmas Briggs married, 1814, Isabella Harriet, daughter of General 
Trepand, and has had issue three sons, of whom the eldest, Lieutenant 
George Campbell, R.N., is deceased, and an only daughter, married to 
Captain George Bohun Martin, R.N.,C.B. The death of Sir Thomas 
Briggs took place somewhat suddenly, on the 16th inst. at Portsmouth. 
His joss is generally and sincerely felt. A kinder-hearted man never 
lived, nor one more devoted to the service. In the discharge of his 
duties he was most active: be might be seen every day in the dock- 
yard. His hospitality and benevolence had a very wide extent, and he 
was as much beloved in the social circle as he was universally 
respected in the navy. 


PETER BORTHWICE, ESQ. 

Tris gentleman was formerly M.P. for Evesham, and was known for the 
eccentric ability of his speeches in the House of Commons; he was also 
for some time manager of the Morning Post newspaper. Mr. Borthwick 
was a high Conservative in politics, and took an active part against the 
Slavery Abolitionists: he delivered lectures on the [subject in opposition 
to those of Mr. George Thompson. 

Mr. Borthwick died on the 18th inst., at his residence Walton villas, 
Brompton. 


OBSEQUIES OF THE LATE EARL OF SHREWSBURY. 


Tue death of the Earl of Shrewsbury, which took place at Naples, on the 9t8 
ult., was recorded in our Journal of the 27th. The body was removed to Alton 
‘Towers by the 30th ult., aad was placed «n the Talh + Gallery, where an est 
had been erected; and here were completed the i’quium-masses of thirty daye, 
which bad been commenced by his Lorasbip’s chaplains, the Rev. Dr. Winter 
and the Rev. W. Gubbins, when the sad intelligence of the Earl's death was re- 
ceived. The arrangements for the funeral haviog been completed ia the chapel 
of St. Peter, the work of removal commenced. The Rev. W. Gudbins, pre- 
ceded by cross and torch-bearers, led ths procession, chanting the “Det Pro- 
fandis;” and the Rev. Dr. Winter gave the asperges atthe door. The body was 
then placed on a bier beneath the magnificent catafalque. The chapel of St. 
Peter communicates with the family residence. The interior, in gorgeous 
decoration, equals the church st Cheadle: the wigdows are filled with stained 
glass ; the roofs are spangled with stars; and the mural stenc illing, and carved 
figures of saints and angels give the interior a very sumptuous appearance. 
Among the pictures, in superb Gothic frame, are the ‘Communion of St. 
Jerome,” by Domenichino; the “Transfignration” of Raffaelle (a copy) 
the “Assumption of the Blessed Virgin,” after Titian, &c. On each 
side of the altar are exquisitely carved statues of the four earliest English 
saints, in niches, The altar was hung with black velvet, bearing a white 
eross in the centre; and the windows were covered with black drapery, every 
ray of light being carefully excluded. 

In the large Illustration of the gorgeous solemnity, upon the next page, the 
catafalque is placed nearly in the centre of the chapel; it is cruciform, and is 
supported by twelve pillars of beantifu'ly carved wood, eight having gilt coronets 
surmounting shields, and at the summit, talbots, bearing standards with coronas 
of light. The roof is finished by carved crestings, from which rise standards of 
light. Coronas of light surmount the points of the gables, whilst at each corner of 
the catafalque (on the floor) are four great standards with branches of lights, and 
between them, eight smaller standards, with branches; the tspers altogether 
numbering between 300 and 400, magnificently displayed the gilt cata‘alque, 
The gilt angles on the corbels, the saints in the niches, the star-spangled roof 
andthe paintings, with their massive frames. The roof of the catafalque is 
covered with black cloth, dotted with the letter S, supporting coronets. A 
valance with gold fringe hangs round the whole, on which is embroidered the 
inscription. The eastern gable of the catafalque contains the device of the 
three Earldoms, worked on a black ground; wreaths of shamrocks surmount 
the coronets of Waterford and Wexford, and the Shrewsbury coronet is sur- 
monnted by the Tudor rose. In the west gable is the achievement of the Ear!, 
worked in the proper, on a black ground. The north and south gables have 
fleury crosses, with the inscription “* In hoc signo spes mea.” 

The coffin and pall, both executed by Hardman, of Birmingham, are of very 
superior workmanship. The coffin is of Spanish mahogany, covered with cr'm- 
son velvet ; the edges are engrailed with gilt metal work, and the corners 
clamped and richly ornamented with the Jetter S in the centres. On the lid isa 
fleury cross, supported at the foot by two talbots. The arms are engraved in 
gilt metal at the coffin foot; and at the head is a large brass place, on which is 
the inscription, in old English characters. 

The pall is of black velvet, with a cross of white velvet running through the 
esntre; the arms of the late Earl, in gold embroidery, surmounted by four 
coronets. The family motto, ‘‘ Prest d’Accomplir,” is worked in gold on crimson 
velvet, rnnning bent-wise across the whole pa!l. The initials of the late Eari, 
“J. T.,” are placed in each of the angles, and on each end, in gold embroidery, 
the versicle, “ Requiem eternam dona eis Domini et Iux perpetua luceat cas.” 
The painting and decoration of the catafalgue and church was executed under 
the superintendence of Mr. Kearns, his Lordship’s painter, to whom the 
church at Cheadle owes its exquisite finish. The coffin, pall, brasses, and er~ 
broidery sre by Hardman; the designs for the whole being supplied by Mrs 
Edward Paogin, son of the late distinguished architect. . 

On the morning of the 14th two altars were erected in the chapel ; masses were 
commenced at six, and were carried on without interruption till eleven o'clock, 
when the grand high mass commenced. The Bishop of Birmingham was the 
celebrant, with the Vicar-General as Deacon, and the Vice-President of Oscott 
as Sub-Deacon. There were present, besides the Bishop officiating, the Bishops 
of Northampton, Shrewsbury, and Clifton. There were also present several 
distinguished clergymen of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Cistercian, Benedictine, Dominican, and Passionist Orders were repre- 
sented by members of each, dressed in their peculiar habits; and there were at 
least 150 secular priests present. The ‘Dies Irm,” with the other hymns and 
responses peculiar to a mass for the dead, were sung and chanted by the priests 
in fall choir, with lighted tapers in their hands; and the choir of St. Chad’s, 
Birmingham, assisted at the ceremonies, After tho mass, Dr. Weedal ascended the 
pulpit, and preached an eloquent sermon, eulogising the late Earl. The ceremony 

of incensing the coffin, and chanting the prayers for the dead, was performed 
by each of the four Bishops. The coffin was then removed, and the processicn 
formed, of the cross-bearer and torch-bearers; the choir; monks and priests, 
bearing lighted tapers and chanting; the canons, in purple vests; his Lor¢e 
ship’s chaplains; the Bishops; a servant, bearing the cororet; the hearse 
drawn by sx h ; and the chief mourners, The head-servants walked 
next in the pi on ; then the tenantry, to the number of several hundreds, 
and the Jabourers employed on the estate. On reaching the extremity 
of his Lordship’s domain, the priests and religious orders divested themselves of 
their surplices, and returned to the Towers; the Chaplains, Bishops, and Canors 
being conveyed in mourning coaches to the little Chapel of St. John, situated 
ona rely ener een ae Beane river ae and there deposited t! e 
remains in a vault beneath ctuary, with usual ceremonies of tle 
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MR. ALBERT SMITH'S “ ASCENT OF MONT BLANC,” AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 


“THE ASCENT OF MONT BLANC.” 
Mr. Abert SmiTH has gracefully acknowledged the success of his last 
season at the Egyptian-hall,in-Piccadilly, by adding to the attractions 
of his already favourite entertainment ; by which judicious course he has 
not only maintained his popularity, but bids fair to extend it through 
the present season. Thus, Mr. Smith has reproduced his “‘ Mont Blanc” 
with scenic novelty; having himself acquired fresh glimpses of his sub- 
lime locality, he has added to his sparkling monologue; and the public 
have not failed to recognise these renewed exertions for their gratification. 


We are induced to particulurise these merits, because it is a commen 


error with entrepreneurs for the public entertainment to get spoiled 


" 


by popular favour, to grow careless of further excellence, and, in some | 
cases, retrograde; so that the general public are in the end-lesers~by | 
their recognition of merit. | 
Mr. Smith has chosen the wiser part of rendering his entertainment as 
perfect as possible, and one of his means is in aiding association by ac- | 
cessories in themselves realities. Thus, the proscenium has been re-con- 
| structed precisely to represent the exterior of a Swies chalet, not in the mere | 
style of stage carpentry, but actually of solid wood, and of the real size. | 
The centre of this rises out of sight while the views are exhibited ; and 
a pretty effect is gained by the light through the curtained windows im 


| the interval of the scenes. The front is occupied by a large pool 
| of water, surrounded by granite rocks and Alpine plants, and | 
well stocked with some fine live fish; and from this spring 
clumps of bulrushes and Arum lilies, which throw water and gas from 


their petals. Chamois skins, Indian corn, Alpinstocks, vintage baskets 
knapsactké, and other appropriate matters are grouped about the bal- 
conies, and vines and creepers cling about the rafters and beams. The 
model was made by Kehrli, whose shop for white wood fancy-ware 
is the most attractive place in Chamouni; and all tze detail has been 


P 
carried out under Mr. Smith’s direct 


supervision. 

The room itself is adorned with the banners of the Swiss cantons, as 
well as some interesting pictures having relation to Mont Blanc and the 
neighbourhood ; and some remarkably elegant lamp-shades of hanging 
leaves and flowers bresk the light very agreeably. Altogether, the effect 
is very novel, and in itself an exhibition; and this tasteful decoration 
is evidently appreciated. The room is crowded night after night by the 
most fashionable audiences, and the excitement appears quite equal to 
that of last season. 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY, 1852.—SPiLOGUB TO THE “ ADELPHL.”—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 
<i 
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THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


Wrrn December, 1852, arrived the turn for the representation, by the Queen’s 


scholara at Westminster, of Terence’s play of the “ Adelphi” Itis re prodnced 
here every fiftn year; anc ifthe reader will turn to oar Journal for 1847, No. 
296, he will there find a full notice of the last performance. with a view of the 
classic proscenium, annually erected for the occasion in the dormitory of the 
College, and the audience of the Westrrinsters and their friends, and the lacics 
ranged apart from the rest, accordiny to the ancient manner. 

‘The “ Adelphi” is one of the most de'izhtfol specimens of Terence’s comedy 
of manners. It is of a more quiet character than ths “ Eunorchus” or the 
“ anéria;” but in emstraction and truthful colouring it is unsurpassed. The 
amiability of the old townsman, Micio; the honest severity of the countryman, 
Demea; the : fection of the young brothers, Zschinus and Ctesipho. for each 
other; are all charming y portrayed; and the personages are throughout 
yealities. The characters were distributed as follows :—Aficio, T. M. Gi bert 5 
Demea, F. W. Oliver; Sannio, A. F. A. Slade; Erchinus, ©. Upperton; Syrus, 
Q. W. F. Twiss: Ctesipho, W. Madan; Sostrata, F. i. Dodgson ; Canthara. G, 
A. aBeckett; Geta. C. F. Gregorie; Hegio, G. Lavie; Drome, R. H. Somervil'e. 
Persona Muta—Parmeno, R. MW. Freeman; Tibicina E, Wodehouse. 

The rehearsal took place ou Monday, the 13th; the next performances on 
Thursday, the 16th; and Monday, the 20th. On the 16th the gallery and par- 
terre were oceupied by an audience, in which rank, ecclesiastical and civ, 
high literary distinction, and beauty aod fashion, were combined, ina maoner 
witnessed only on these occasions. The order of proceeding was the same as 
in preceding years ; and the architectural “flat,” designed by Garrick, be ng 
the classic background for the youthful actors. The arrival of the principal 
visi‘ors was announced, about seven o'clock, by the militery instrnmenta’ist+, 
whose ‘* See the conquering hero comes” int icated the presence of the head 
master, Dr. Liddell, and the immediate commencement of the performance. 

The play at Westminster is usually we'l acted; but the ** Adelphi” was this 
year perormed w'th more than ordinary exceilence. It had less of the formality 
of training than hitherto, Mr. Twiss’ Syrus was thronghont a “ creation "—an 
unconventienal and definite character: his by-play and gestures were ad- 
mirable. The querulons Demea was well brought out by Mr. Oliver; and the 
gentler deportment of Aficio ¥as well exhibited bv Mr. Gilbert; whi e Mr. Lavie, 
asthe benevolent Hegio, p ayed with much feeling | Mr. Dodgson touchingly 
@elinested the ma‘ernal anguish of Sostrata. According to recent rule, the 
cri Ileal scream of Pamphila ia the sixth scene of the fourth act was omitted. 

The pro ogue for the year, tributary to the memory of the Duke of Wel ing- 
ton, was ably delivered by the captain ef the school, Mr. Twis; and referred 
specially to a c-incidence of superstitious interest, previously pointed out by a 
correspondent of Noles and Queries, as follows:—" The * Adelphi,’ as is well 
known, was originally produced at the faneral games of the Roman general 
Paulus Lmi'ins. Oxe of its turns for reprerenta‘ion at Westminster also tell out 
just after the death of General Wolfe at Quebec, in the year 1759, to whose 
memory there are in the Westminster prologue of that year some beantiful 
tributary lines, written by Mr. Llo}d The turn of the same play also arrived, 
and its representa'ion was pos'poned in consequence, in the year 1817, 
wien this conntry had to deplore the death of the Princess Charlotte, wife of 
Prince Leopold: and now sgain its turn falls out just after the death of the 
late Commander-in-Chief, Wellington.” 

In the epilogue, the gold fever of the day was cleverly iJustrated. Here 
Demea, hoping to repair his shattered fortunes, enccunters Syrus, who has jast 
returned from the digrings with a package ef gold, inscrib.d—'* Aurum cum 
cura,” whet this conversation ensues :-— 


(Sy.) (Singing) “ Ad urbem ivit Doodlius cum 
Cubaillo et calone, 
Ornavit plur a pileem 
Et ¢ixit * Maccaroni.’ ” 
(D.) Te volo consnitum. (Sy.) Tu sapienter agis. 
(D.) Novi te astutum ; dic qui de paupere divis 
Evadam minimis sumptibus atqne mora. 
(Sy.) Ah rogitas? qo tu latuisti nuper in autre ? 
Ba'batrre infans ista iterare senex. 
Quid? Cal fornix opes, Arstralensesque fodinas 
Nescis? avri‘era, immo aurea terra jacet, 
Extat quippe novus mortalibus Eldorado, 
Sacra fares auri, sic »iunt. et sitrs auri 
Quo man bus prendit vir pede ca‘cat ones. 
Ease famem cert? cognovimus atque sitem auris 
Quid si aurnm fossor potet edatque? (D.) Pape! 


Our Artist has, upon the preceding page, Illustrated the close of the Epilogue, 
after Hecio has entered as a nigger groom. 

Altogether, by this performance of the “Adelphi,” the Queen's Scholars pre- 
served, as Warton elegantly phraseth it. “this liberal exercise, in the spirit of 
trne classical purity, at the College of Westmirster.” . 

The third performance. on Mondey, Was atterded by the American Minister, 
the Earl of Devon, Sir Charles Trevelyan, the Dean of St. Paul’s, Archdeacon 
Hale, Archdeacon Lane Freer ; and the Rev. Temple Frere, the Rev. J. Jen- 
nengs, the Rev. E. Repton, and the Rev. Dr. Jelf, canons of Westminster. 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 
(From our Oity Correspondent.) 


the opening, ex dividend, have marked 100} 4; the Three per Cents Reduced, 
1013 4 to2: New Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents, 1044 to $; Bank Stock has 
at 6 7-16; India 


were last quoted at 240 to 250, The Van Diemen’s Land Company's sliares have 
improved in value to some extent; but we have great doubts of the policy of in- 
yesting at high prices, because it is just possible that the present mania will be 
followed by a great re-xction. 

The imports of the precicus meta’s have been again on a very extensive 
scale—£310,000, in g 1d, haying come to band from Australia; 760,000 dollars, 
360,000 being in gold, from the Pacific; and 450,000 dollars from New York. 
The shipmerts have been liberal, and amongst which is the export of not less 
than £467,500 to Calcutta, Ceylon, and Alexandria. As we have long since 
anticipated, the supply of bullion in the Bank of England does not materially 
increase—it being now nearly £22,0C0,000. Nevertheless, it is evident 
that it will steadily accumulate for some time; unless, indeed, the 
exchenges should remain unfavourable to Exgland for a levgthened 
period. Snch aresult, however, is not likely to follow our increasing com- 
mercial prosperity. At the present time gold is 0.48 per cent. dearer in Paris 
than in London; 0.59 per cent. dearer in Hamburg than here ; but the ex-" 
change is nominally 0.67 per cent. in favour of England compared with New 
York. The latter quotation leaves a slight profit on shipments, consequently, 
it is probable that further heavy remittances wlll be made, more especially as 
the deposits of Californian gold at the various mints were rapidly on the increase, 
£9 540,000 sterling having been deposited in the first eleven months of the pre- 
sent year. or £1,100,000 more than in 1851. 

The pote cirenlation of the United Kingdom is now considerable larger than 
for a series of years past ; end itis we'l understood that the quantity of ac- 
ceptances in the hands of all the leading bavkers is unusually extensive; yet, 
such ix the great abundance of money. no change has taken place in the rates of 
interest. The activity in our commercial districts, and the increasing means of 
tha labourers, have produced much firmness in the colonial markets ; yet, im- 
porters have been taken somewhat “ aback,” owing to the defeat of the Budget ; 
most of the holders of tea, under the impression that a portion of the duties on 
that article would te spedily reduced, having found soms difficulty in effecting 
sales within the last ‘ew days. 

On the whole the Foreign House has teentolerably firm. Spanish Bonds have 
somewhat recovered from the late decline. Portuguese Old Bonds have been on 
the advarce; but Turkish Scrip, from the Bapk at Constantinople, having re- 
fmsed State paper money, has been quoted at from 3 to li prem. Northern 
Securities have continued very steady. Swedish Scrip has been almost wholly 
mglected. Brezilizn Bonds have sold at 103 to 102§; the Four-and-a-Half per 
Cents, New, 98] to 99; Danish Three per Cents, 847 to 86; Equador, 5}; 
Mixican Three per Cents, 2424; Peruvian Deferred, 644 ; Sardinion Five per 
Cents. 963 ; Spanish Three per Cents, 513 to 502; New, Deferred, 24}; Spanish 
Passive (Converted), 53; Spanish Committee’s Certificate of Couyon, not fanded, 
4} to 48 per cent; Venezsula, 41; citto, Deferred, 17; Austrian Five per Cents, 
85; Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents, 684 to 68§; and the Four per Cent Cer- 
tificaten, 99§ to 2. ‘ 

Miscellaneous securities have met a steady market, and prices almost gene- 
rally have been well supported. Australasia Bank Shares have sold at 82§ to 
£4; British North America, 63; Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China, 34; English, Scottish, and Anstralian, 53; London Chartered Bank of Aus- 
tralis, 6}; London Joint S ock. 20}; Lon¢on and Westminster, 35; Oriental, 
#83; South Australia Land, 62 to 64; Ven Diemen’s Land, 20 to 22; and 
Umwen of Austra ia Bank, 72 to 73. Genersl Steam Navigation Shares have 
been 28}; Gencral Screw Steam, 52 to 51%; North cf Europe Steam, 23; 
Peninsular end Oriental Steam, 88 to £9; Ioyal Mail Steam, 80, 

‘Accounts from Paris and Vienna show a revival of speculative activity, with 
comparatively easy money markets. 

The market for Railway Sheres hes been firm, yet the busiress doing has not 
bein to say extensive. Transactions have taken place in the Besten and Mid- 
land Cornties Railway and Dock Company’s shares, at 10s. to20s.pm. The 

dealings have been reported as follows :— 

Ospinary SHARES AND STocks,—Aberdeen, 324; Caledonian, 693; Dublin 
and Beifrst Jurcticn, 42}; Eastern Counties, 13}; Eastern Union, 11; Ditto, B 
avd C,%¢; East Larca hire, 78; Edirburyh and Glasgow, 794; Great Northern 
Stock, 84ex1ew; Ditto, B Steck, 1223 ex new; Great Western, 953; Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, 843; Ditto, Fifths, 11¢; Leeds Northern. 18$; London and 
Brighten, 109; London and North: Western, 1253; Ditto, Fifths, 164; London 
and South-Western, 93 to 92; Londonderry and Enniskillen, 203; Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 314; Midland, 80; Norfolk, 524; North 
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| British, 40; North Staffordshire, 13}; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 
| 55; Seottish Central, 95; Scottish Midland, 64; Shrewsbury and Birmingham, 
67; South Devon, 24%: South-Eastern, 824; South Wales, 39}; Vale of Meath, 
13; Waterford and Kilkenny, 9}; Waterford and Limer'ck, 272; York and 
| Berwick, 74}; Ditto, Extensions, 13}; Ditto, GN E. Parchass, 7%; York and 
| North Midland, 59} to 60; London and Blackwall, 94, 

Lives LEASED AT FIxeD RENTALS —Buckinghamshire. 109; Hull and 
Selby (Quarters), 274; Manchester, Buxton, and Matlock, 3}; Northern and 
Eastern, 64 te 65; Wear Valley, 32} 

PREFERENCE SHARES.—Aberdeen, 924; Fastern Counties Six per Cent, 15; 
Fastern Union, 18}; Geat Northern Five per Cent, 113; Great Western Fonr- 
and-a-Half per Cen*, 110; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, New £10 
Shares, 114 ; Ditto, £6, 34; Consolidated Bristol and B rmingham, 140; North 
Br tish, 103; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, £15 Shares, 117 ; Sonth- 
Eastern, 26}; York aod North-Midland (purchase), 10}. 

Forricx —Antwerp and Rotterdam. 3: Belgian Eastern Junetion, 1: Dutch 
Rhenish, 7; Great Indian Peninsn‘a, 7}; Great Western of Canada, 11; Lux- 
embhourg. 5}: Paris and Lyons, 27}: Paris and Strasbourg, 33 ex div. ; Quebec 
acd Rechmord, 34; Sambre and Meuse, 11%; Upper India Scrip, } premium ; 
West Fianders, 54; Western of France, 21; Northern of France, 36§. 

Miaing Shares have ruled very active, and prices have fluctuated to some ex- 
tent. Agua Fria have marked 2}; Anglo-Ca'ifornian, 14; Australasian, 9; 
Austrahun, 10}; Australian Coréeriila, 2; Australian Freehold, 1}; Ave Maria, 
1g; British Iron, 9 to 10; Brazilian Imperial, 5}; Carson's Creek. 1; Cobri 
Copper, 413; English and Australian Copper, 43; General, 15; Golden Moun- 
tain, 1}; Libery, 2}; Mariqnita, 1f: New Grenada, 2}; Nouveau Monde, 3; 
Port Phillip, 3g; Rhymney Iron, 23; Sonth Australian, 24; Tin Croft, 14; 
United Mexican, 93; West Mariposa, 1g ; Yaba, 2}. 


THE MARKETS. 


Corn-FXCHANGE.—Although the arrivals of English whoat up to our market this week 
have teen on & vory moderate scale, the demand for ail hinds han ruled inactive, and, in some 
instances low and damp parcels have fatten in vaiue ls per quarier, Foreign wheat —the 
imports of which have continued small—have sold slowly; but we. have no change to notice in 
the quotations Floating cargoes bave been less in demand. Fine barley has realised fu!l 
currencies; but grinding and distilling sorts, as well as ma't, have commanded very littlo 
attention. ' Oats have produced extreme quota:ions. In the value of beans, peas, Indian corn, 
aw! flour we have no alteration to notice 

English —Whoat, Essex and Kens, rd, 433 to 55%; ditto. whits, 41s to 60s: Norfo k and Sof- 
f ck, red, 33: to Sts; ditto, white, 445 to 578; rye, 289 $9 30s; grinding barley, 26s te 282; distil- 
Ing dicto, 271 to 291; malting ditto, 29" to $3), Lineoln and Norfolk malt. Sis to $85; brown 
ditto, 59s to S18; Kingw:on and Ware, 97: to Gla: Chevalier. 609 tof 34; Yorkahiro and Lingoln- 
shire food cata, 17s to 22; potato ditto, slr to 24s; Youghal and Cork, black. 17s to 200; ditto, 
white, '8:to 928; tick beens, nev, 34° 'o 261: ditto, old, 363 to 383; grey DAas, Ble to 35e; maple, 
88s to B68; white, 164 to $84; boilers. 37e to 40> per qvarter. Town-made flour, 4leto 468; Suf- 
folk. 33s to 368; Stocton and Yorkshire, 33: *057s per 280 Ib. Foreign: Amarican flour, 
23+ to 298 per barrel; Franch, 348 to £8 per sack. 

The Seed Market—Th» demand for all kinds of se.ds continues firm, and prices are well 
supported in every instance. 

. English, sowing, 50s to 563; Baltic, crashing, 49s to 48s; Moditerransan and 
Odesea, 486 to 528; hempseed, 37s to dle per quarter. Coriander, 9a to 128 per owt. Brown 
mustard-seed, 7a to 9s; white dixto, 7s to 10s; and tares, 486d toos 0d per bushel. English 
rapeseed, new, £2] to £24 per last of ‘en quarers. Linseed cakes, English, £9 0s to £10 03; 
ditto, foreign, £8 10s to £10 58 por ton. Rape cakes, £4 lbs to £5 Us per ton. Canary, 
38s to 42s per quartar. 

Bread.—The pricas of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 7d to 74d; of houzebo!d 
ditto, 5d to 6}d per 4 Ib loaf. 

Duties,—W heat, 18; barley, 18; oats, ls; rve. 1s; beans, Is: peas, le. 

Tea.—Owing 10 the defeat of the Budget, the demand for all kinds of Ten is heavy, and 
ices are pot supported. We have free tellers of common sound Congou at 10d to 10)d per rb. 
eae seerer’ last, duty was paid on 40,157 884 Ibs agwinat 39 906,030 Ibs to the same period 

Sugar.—The amount of business doing in raw sugaris by no means extensive: never he- 
tess, prices are steadily eupported. Foreign sygare command rather more a tention. chiefly 
for sbi, mene io the Continent = hofined goods are selling more freely, at 454 to 435 per owt 
for low to fire giocery, Crushed supports previlus rates, Tho void cl.arances (0 the 18.h 
inst were 6.61 4,258 owt age inet 5,461,377 owt to the fame date last your. 

Cogfee.—Most piantarion kinds continue to move off steadily, but wa have no change to 
netic to prices. Good ovdinary native Ceylon 4. quoted at dis 6d per owt. 

Fruit —Figa are dull in sale, and 2s to 38 per Cwt lower. Most other kinds of frei: are in 
mderaterequ sf, at lee currencies. 

Vrovisicns.—For ali ki..ds of butter the inquiry is in a very sluggish state, owing, chiefly, 
to the iildcens of the weather. Inseme ip tone s prices eio the tura in favour of buyers 
The beat weeklw Dorset is quoted at $39 te 98s; and the bes: Friesiend, 90s to 91s per owt. 
Baer n moves cf slowly, at from 49810 5is, according to quality Lard active, and some= 
bie dearer. Hms command very full prices. In other kinds of provisions next to nothing 
is deing. 

Tailow.—Our market is comewhet firmer than Jast wock, ni prices are en the advance. 
P \ Cen ths spot is quoted a: 463 10 4as3d. ‘own tallow is 45s pec cwt, net cash; rough 
fat 2s 6}d per 8b. 

Oils —Geaerally speaking, ih« demand is steady, fnd late race are well supported. Lin- 
se d, 294 6d te 30a; ercou- nut. 383 to 40s: palm, 35a to 86s per cwt; cod, £33; seal, £33 to 
£26; » perm, 184 to £88: acuthern £33 to £% per tun 

Spirits —We have an ac ive inquiry for nearly all kinds of rum at further advenced rates. 
Proof Leewards. 1s 8d to Is 91d; East India, le fd to ls 7d; aad Havaunah, Is 7jd 10 Is 8d 
per gallon. Brandy is still in goov rqvest; bot we have no change to notice in price. 
Sales of cognac best brands of the vintage cf 185!,78 1d ‘0 7s 3d per gallon. British-made 
spirit brick. ar 9s 8d to 989i cash Geneva 2+ 3d to 3s per ,allon. 

Hay and Straw.—Moacow hay, £2 158 to £4 On; clover ditto, a3 listo £5 0s; and straw, 
£) Sato £1 lts per lead. ‘Trade doll, 

Coals —Revton. 17s fd; Stewar's’, 178 64; Eden Main, 178; Belmont, 16a 94; Braddyll, 1783 
Hartley 16s; South Hartlepool, 178 per ton ‘Trede firm. 

Smithfield.—Bi w ts, calves, end rigs, have sod steadily, at full rates of currency. Sheep 
have moved off briskly, at a further advance in the quotations of 2d per 8ibi— 

Beef, from 2s 8d to 4"; mutton, 8 61 to 4s 10d; veal, 22 8d to 4s 44; pork, 23 10d to Ss 10d 
per 8 1b, to sink the offals. 

Newgate and Leadenhall.—The supplies of each kind of meat on tale, thie week, bave 
been immense: yet the demand has ru’ed steady, and prices have been freely supported — 

Beef. trom 2¢ 4d to 36 8d; mutton, 3s to 4s 4d; veal, 26 6a 10 48 2d; pork. %s 6d to 4s per 
8lb by the curcase. ROBERT HERBERT. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Faway, Dec. 17. 
BANKRUPTS. 

C JACOB, Ingram-court, Fenchurch-street, merchant. J K VOTE, Albion-square, 
Dalston, builder. H 8 BOULTER, Movnt-row, Wettminster-roed, Lambeth, tailor. J 
ATKINSON, Kingston-upon-Hull, seed crusher. W WELLINGTON, B indley-strect_ Har- 
row-road, luilder. 8 SALTER, Abbotts Leng'ey Hertfordshire, maltaier and meaiman 
CB REID. Newcastle-upon. Tyne. common brewer and maitster. B JAMES, Newport, Mon- 
mouthsbire, builder. BHOBERL, Great Mariborongh-street, and St John’s-wood terrace, 
Sc Jobn’s-wood. publisher and bookseller, C TULLY, Sunderland, shipowner and merchant, 
8 B HARBISON, Sunderland, licendraper. 


Torspar, Dzc. 21. 
BANKRUPTS. 

J ARTIGUES, Mark-lane, City, general merchant. F W THOMAS, Leadenhall-street, City, 
auctioneer. ‘1 MANLEY, Exeter, dealer in wool. W BATE, Camelford, Cornwall, butcher, 
P PEARSON, Liverpool, painter. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

R RUTHERFORD, Jo+burgh, farmer. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 16th inst, at Carton. Maynooth, the Marchioness of Kildare. of 2 son,—On the 17th 
inst, at Swindon Rectory. nea~ Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev LBC Griffiths, of a daughter. 
—n the 16th inst, at Hindlip House, Worcestershire, the Countess Henri di San Damiano, 


of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

On Thursday, the 16th inat, by the Hon and Rey Baptist W Noel, at Denmark- lace 
Chapel, Camberwell, William, fourth son of the late George Payne, Esq, of the Prio-y, Peck- 
ham, to Hephzibah, youngest daughter of Henry Dobron, Esq, of Albert-equare, Clapham- 
road.——Om the léth inst, at St Nicholas’, Warwick, the Rev Arthur Charles Copeman, 
curate of St Jame’s, Bury St Edmunds, to Mary 5 enhens, eldest daughter of the Town- 
clerk, James Tibbi #, Esq, Eyton-creecent, Warwick ——At Wirksworth, Derbyshire, the 
Rev Jobn Francis Hurt, to Cecilia Isabella, eldest daughter of ¥ Hurt, jun, Esq, of Hopton-hall. 


DEATHS. 

T On the’ 19th inst, after a long and severe illness, Alexander Macdonald, Esq. of the firm of 
Carbonnel and Co, Kegent street, aged 67. On Wednesday last, at Buxton Vicarage, Nor- 
folk, deeply lamented, the Key George Jarvis, BD, Vicar of Tuttington, aged 68.——On the 
18th inst, at the Parsonage, Woodhouse Eaves, Leicestershire, the Rev R W Close, Perpetual 
Curate of Copt Oak and Woodhouse Eaves, second son of Major Cloie, RA, aged 42 On 
the 16th inst, at bie seas Compton Verney, Warwickshire Henry Poyto, Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, in his 80th year.——On the 26th of July, at Fegleton, Williams’ River, New South 
‘Wales, Janet, relict of the late Rev Jobn &no‘grass, D D, sister of the late Sir Kenneth 
Douglass, Baronet, and mother of Colonel Kenneth Snodgrass, C B, aged 90. 
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THE GROCERS’ SHOPS AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 


Many shops affect a peculiar style of decoration at Christmas time. The 
pastrycooke turn their counters into miniature plantations of fir-trees, 
that are laden with wax tapers and endless bonbon boxes—a species of 
fruit only to be gathered in fairy-land and at juvenile parties. The but- 
termongers throw up in their shop-windows wonderful masses of fortifi- 
cations, with cannon peeping through port-holes, and sentinels leaning 
over parapets—the entire work constructed of the mort massive cheese 
and butter ; whilst beautiful white swans, made out of lard, swim about 
in a cool lake of real water in fr nt of a rock of Stilton. The green- 
grocers present an impenetrable thicket of holly and evergreens. The 
butchers delight in ornanienting their stock with bunches of ribbons and 
rosettes of the gayest colours, as if the animals had laid their heads with 
pride upon the butcher's block, too happy in the rustaining notion that 
these gay posthumous honours would be paid to them when once they 
had entered into the state of beef or muttonhood. Who knows that a 
Shorthorn or a Southdown, panting under the weight of medals and prizes, 
may not die with as much heroiem for his country as apy great 
patriot? At least it is best to think so, for such ennobling theughts 
may sweeten the poor animal's last moments, and make his flesh more 
tender. From the butcher’s to the grocer’s there is but one step, for if 
the one supplies the suet, the other returns the plums .and raisins, and 
all are important members in the grand Parliament of Plum-pudding 
that is held in every Englishmar’s house at this giving and forgiving 
time of the year. But we are almost inclined to beiieve that the grocers 
make the best Christmas display of all the London shopkeepers. Their 
style of decoration is more composite— the materials they work with more 
varied in form and richress of colour. We have seen Marya shop-window 
that might vie in splendour with the last scene of a pantomime. It 
glittered all over with spangles, like a harlequin’s dress. Some, which 
we have admired in common with a whole Fop’s-alley of fascinated 
boys, hang out a crystal curtain, in glorious emulation of Jullien’s bal 
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ad 


of danger; 
line exist 


gardens. 


or ginger-beer, 
puzzling mysteries of 
nor space to inquire into. 
were swept out of the shopocracy of London, the streets would 
lose some of their gayest decorations, and the little boys would be 
puzzled in finding a resting-place where they could see more to 
feast the stomach as well as the imagination ; and we, too, should missthe 
gorgeous labels, illuminated in the most confident style of boastful re- 
commendation; for a 
challenges as an Irish club; but, at Christmas time, it breaks out with 
more challenges than ever. At that period there isn’t a thing in his 
warehouse but what he “challenges” the entire world to produce “a 
better article at the same price.” until you would imagine a Grocer 
was the most pugnacious fire-eater in existence, instead of being the 
smooth-faced, smooth-aproned fellow you generally find him, with the 
scales in his hand, instead of a pair of pistols, behind his counter.—H. M. 


to grumble. 
to take the duty in turns, 
before that it was Simpkins’s, and I recollect he told me he passed away 
handed whist a'l by himself on the counter; 
but J haven't even that consolation, for [ don’t know any game except- 
neighbour, and that might be rather ominous in a place 
h I have been told that the game has been played, aud 
successfully played, by many a swindling bank before now. However, 
playing at cards by yourself muet be dreary amusement. Simpkins 
must have had a one-sided mind to have played with three dummies, all 
day long. ‘There cannot be much fun surely in cheating yourcelf, or in 
winning your own money ? 
Hallo! it’s very strange 
thought I had noticed everything in the office from the pattern on the 
floor up to the cracks on the ceiling. Let’s look at it. 
top a fine engraving of Greenwich-park, with the birds, and the deer, 
and the little children and their kites, al running and flying about. 
That’s consoling to me in my present position. where Thavenomore chance 
than the dragon on this George-the-Third sovereign I 
am tossing with; and, moreover, ivs highly wrong in me to think of 
» in a respectable establishment like this, whose credit has 
aken any more thao the “ Bank on which the wild thyme 
grows.” Psha! I’ve no voice to sing to-day; but, by the way, what a 
he cashier to the “ Bauk on which the wild thyme 
3 oe 


ing beggar-my-9 
like this, thoug 


of running or flring 


“ flying kites 
never been sh 


regular time-server 
grows” must have been. 
But, talking of flying, 


clock. 


day—locked up, too, 


sorry, 
o'clock. It was very 
though I wii 
Christmas,” 
reign, as it fell, 
irony instead of the 
to sing in my ears. 


them. 


ling, in_her 
like a dear gentl 
Christmas-box.” 


my family round me, 
ment on this happy day. 
myself with what I have, snd I have plenty of everything. The good 
housekeeper has stocked the counter with golden oranges and pippins, 
ch is more agreeable to my eyes than the heaps 
see shovelled on it during the week days; and 
she has placed near me a small jug of that hot punch, a draught 
of which is more palatable to my lips than any you could offer me 
out of a railway king’s cheque-book. 
haunted me in the opening part of the day have left me. 
ledge of 80 much wealth about me was poison then to my peace of mind. 
I recollected the accounts in 
almost uncared for, 
‘to think how a small portion of them would purchase my freedom, end 


the sight of whi 
of sovereigns 1 


lying idle, 


Why cu 


(Dre. 25, 1852. 


masqué ; and the effect is so dazzling that you can see to set your watch 
on the opposite side of the way. The latter experiment, however, 
is not recommended, as it might be attended with a certain degree 
for, strange to say, the grandest shops in the grocery 
and shine in the poorest and most crowded ne'gh- 
bourhoods. where 2 watch rarely shows its face, excepting in the 
windows of a pawnbroker : for instance, the grandest specimens in the 
way of illuminations and tinselled peper are to be found in the 
New-cut, Shoreditch, and To'tenham-court-road. 
unusual to count as many as twenty gas-lights burning the whole-length 
of the shop, and the effect of these is repeated in all directions by the 
contrivance of chandelier-drops and Jookivg glasses, until the shops 
by the side of it look quite gloomy and black, like the cavern- 
entrance before you plunge into the sea of light of Vauxhall- 
rrants and sticks of cinnamon (by the wey, 
there seema to be 2 curious competition as to who shall get the 
longest sticks—we have seen some much Jonger than a beadle’s staff), 
and candied lemon-peel and spice should require more gas and a 
greater amount of calico drapery and highly-coloured illustrations to 
make their merits apparent than carrots, or pork, or pouitry, or milk, 
cr anything that is eaten or drunk, is one of those 
trade that we have neither time nor patience 


There it is not 


Suffice it to say, that if all the grocers 


3 shop-window is at all times as full of 


THE DIARY OF A BANKER’S CLERK. 


(WRITTEN ON CHRISTMAS-DAY ) 


Here haye I been ever since eight o'clock this morning! 
hang heavy, as if there were large pieces of lead tied on to the end of 
them, like the weights of a Dutch clock. How slowly they move! and 
yet all my wishing and sighing will not make them move quicker. I 
am here for the entire day, and I may as well endeavour to make myself 
happy. The only difficulty is, how am T'to do it? 

It is my turn this year to be on guard on Christmas-day, and I oughtn’t 


The hours 


It is the custom of our house for certain of the clerks 


the time by playing four- 


Last year it was Brown’s turn, The year 


I never saw that almanack befire. I 


‘There’s on the 


Ican’t help feeling for that poor, miserable 
fly, who is crawling at such a funeral pace, as if he was mourning for all 
his defunct brothers and sisters, round the glaes of that abominably slow 
Poor fellow-prisoner ! 
know how wretched it must be for you to be locked up en Christmas- 
in a bank in which you have no interest—not even 
in the Three-and-a-Half per Cents, or the Reduced Annuitier, or any 
other stock. I wish I could open the window to let you fly out; 80 that, 
if you have a heart in which gratitude ever keeps an account and ba- 
lances the favours it pays away against thoee it receives, you could wing 
your way to a certain second-floor in Islington, and there tell a certain 
lady, who is doubtlessly now sitting down to dinner with her children, 
that I am drinking her health at this !present moment, * with all the 
honours,” out of this convivial pot of porter. , 

J have narrowly escaped losing my sovereign. I wasn’t altogether 
for it tcok me a good half hour to find it again. 
kind of Sir Jeremy to give me this sovereign; 
sh he hadn’t said anything at the time about “a merry 

for he knew I was going to stop here all day, and the sove- 

coupled with that etrange wish, seemed to ring with 
bright sound I am sure h's kindness intended it 
But he thought, perhaps, that I should be more in 
want of a “merry Christmas” than any one else, and so it was only 
natural that he should wish it me! 

Two o°Clock.—1 have been trying to make some conundrums. It’s 
more difficult than I thought, for when you hear them they seem easy 
enough. Ican do the questions beautifully ; but it’s the confounded 
answers that puzzle me. 
almost a Chancery suit of patience, and I shall certainly try it again, 
for it pushes the clock on most wonderfully. 

Half-past Two.—The housekeeper has just brought in the candles. 
The blank walls look more cheerful with a little light thrown upon 
The almanack comes out quite glowingly, and seems to smile a 
warm welcome upon me. 
box ; for, on looking at “ CHRISTMAS-DAY,” I found written opposite to 
it, “ Holiday at all the Banks and Public Offices.” 
for you, when I am shut up here, worse (if it wasn’t fer the fire) than the 
Prisoner of Chillen! 

Three o’Clock.—The old lady (she has been here five-and-twenty years ; 
and I imagine, at times, the bank would break, or some misfortune 
would come to it, if she was to leave it) looked as bright as a new shil- 
beautiful silk gown, which she told me 
eman—which he always is—had given her as a 
She was very merry, and talked as incessantly as a 
parrot in a girl's boarding-school. 
yet stood chatting with me for half-an-hour, as if minutes were of no 
moment in the boiling of a plum-pudding. She gave me a bag of Span- 
ish chestnuts; she would come up again shortly, and if I wanted any- 
thing I waa to be ture to call; and she ran down the stone staircase, 
chatting to herself every step she took. 

Four o’Clock.—I amuse myself roasting my chestnuts. 

Five o'Clock.—The housekeeper has brought me in plate after plate, 
crowded with good things—turkey, mince-pies, sausages, and tarts, until 
Y couldn't have feasted more if I had been at a Lord Mayor’s dinner. 
Neither was beer wanting ; 
tumbler of hot gin punch, and her eyes shone 60 brightly that it was as 
good as a Vanxhall gala to look in her face. 

Seven o’Clock.—I am happy vow: if I could only smoke a pipe, and have 
I wouldn’t envy the beet man his feelings of enjoy- 


I can quite sympathise with you. I 


It is now one 


However, it’s a good occupation, requiring 


However, its greeting is as hollow as a band- 


There’s a mockery 


“Sir Jeremy, 


She had to cook her dinner, and 


and to crown all, she poured me out @ 


But as neither luxury is possible, I must content 


All the black thoughts which 
The know- 


which I knew thousands were 
and it etung me like an affront 


allow me to spend this one great holiday of the year with my family. 
T felt envious and discontented, probably the more 60, because the pro- 
fusion of riches with which I was‘surrounded as with the walls of a pri-_ 


(Continued on page 568.) 
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AMUSEMENTS, $e. 


OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE, OXFORD- 


ri STREET,.—Undor the Management of Mr CHARLES KEAN.— 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 27th, will be performed 1 HE TRON CHEST, 
after which will be produced a New and Origioal Grand Comic 
Christmas Pantomisae. entitled HARLEQUIN CHERRY and FAIR 
STARK; or, the Grorn Bird, tho Dancing Waters, and the Singing 
‘Tre. ‘Tuesday. 28th, Anne Blake, and the Pan omime, Wednesday, 
20.h, the Corsiean Brothers, the Spi alfields Weaver, and ths lan- 
tomime; Thursday, 20th, Much Ado About Nothing, and the Pan- 
temime; Friday. 3lst, Twelfth Night, and the Pan omime; Saturday, 
January 1st, 1853, Anne Blake, and the Pantomime. 


Jen ETy ee ee  —— ——$—— 
STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE.— 
Proprivtor aod Manager, Mr W BATTY.—Immens? attrac- 
tion for ‘he CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—On MONDAY, DECEMBER 
27th, and duri 1g the Week, the Entertainments will commence wito 
the highly suecess’ul Drama of UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: with all its 
original effects; follewed by unusually brilliant SCENES in the 
CIKCLE, supported by the most eminent ‘Arties of the dey. To 
conclude with, for the first time, the New Grand Equestrian CHRIST- 
MAS COMIC PANTOMIME. entitled FORTUNIO and his HORSE 
COMRADE; or, HAKLEQUIN and the SEVEN GIFTED MEN; pro- 
duo id on an unprecedented scale of splendour, and in which the tol- 
lowing ta’ented Pantomimists will make their first apvearance here:— 
Harlequin, Mr Melbourn Ellar; Columbine, Mdile Christine; Clown, 
Mr Gurdener Boleno; Pantaloon, Mr Prio.son: Sprite, Mc R Hem- 
yings. —Doors open at Half-past Six. Box-office open daily from 
Bleven to Four. Stage Manager, Mr W Weat. 
’ OQ 
HE MARIONETTES at SI. JAMES’'S 
THEATRE —GREAT ATTRACTIONS for the HOLIDAYS.— 
Oa MONDAY VECSMHER 27th. and overy Evening during the 
week, at Eight, te commence with the Comic. Uperatic, Hurlesque 
Extravaganza of DON GIOVANNI; or, the Spectre on Horseback 
Afier which a Vocal and Instrumental Rthiopian Entertainment by 
the EBONY MARIONEITE3. ‘to conclude wih a Grand Fairy 
Spectacular Pantomimic version of a Popuiar Story in sho ‘* Arabian 
} igbts Enterta‘nmns,”’ called ALI BABA; or, & Night with the 
Forty ‘Vhieves; with gorgeous scenery and entirely novel sage 
eff.ct MORNING PERFORMANCES on WEDNESDAY, tho 29th, 
and SATURDAY, JANUARY 1. at Three. Doors to open half an hour 
before each performance —Box-office of tho Theatre opes daily from 
Eleven till Five. : 


R. ALBERT SMITH’s ASCENT of MONT 


BLANU, every eve at Right o'Clock. Stalla, 36. which 


can be secured at the bex- ei f ia POE Eleven till Four; 
MORNING PERFORMANCE every 


Area 2g; Gallery tn.—A 
TUESDAY and SATURDAY; and dar! the CHRISTMAS WEEK 
IAN HALL, Piccadilly. 


EVERY DAY, at Three o'Clock.—_KGYP 

R. JOHN PARRY’S PORTFOLIO for 

OHILDREN of ail AGES —Mr JOHN PARRY wit give the 

above Fniertainment at thy MUSIC HALL, STORE-STREET, on 

MONDAY EV+NING#. 10h and 17th of JANUARY, commencing 

‘at Half-past Eight.—Stalls to be had only of Mr K OLLIVieR, 19, Old 
Bond-street; and Mesars Leader and Co, New Bond-street. 


HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—Three Exhibi- 


tions Daily —The DIORAMA illustrating the WELLINGTON 
CAMPAIGNS, with the additional Pictures. WALMER CASTLE, the 
Duke's Chamber, Lying in State, Funoral Procession, and Interior of 
St Paul's, with Vocal and Instrumental Music, is now exhibiting 
daily, during the ho'ldays, at 12, 3, and 8 o’clock. Admission, ls: 
te 6d; and 33.—ROYAL GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, Re- 
gent-street. 


Gee 
G2, to the HOLY LAND at CHRISTMAS.— 

EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly.—The GREAT DIORAMA, 
with Sacred Vocal Music and copious oral description. conveying the 
spectator ona tour of 1500 miles, through Kgypt. Arabla, Palestine, 
and Ba Daily at 3 and 8. Admission, la; 1s 6d; and 2s 6d.— 
Egyptian Hall, Picoadilly. 


Be ee 
S. WOODIN’S SOIREES COMIQUES. 
+ —Crowded Houses! Triumphant Success!—EVERY EVEN~ 
ING. at Bight o’Vlock, at the ROYAL MARIONETTE THEATRE. 
Adelaide-street, West Strand, W 8 WOODIN’S CARPET-BAG and 
SKETCH-BOOK OPEN for public inspection, bei an ins{ructo, 
grotesco, comico, pictorio, musico, ant ecoentrissimo Enteriainment. 
of an entirely novel nature, illustrative of the men and manners of 
the age.—Admission, ls; Kesarved Seats, 2a; Dress Stalls, 35; Private 
Boxes, £1 Is. ** This is one of the most amusing Exhibitiens of the 
day.”’—Times, Oot. 26. 


o8y ee 
R. GEORGE GENGE respectfully an- 
nounces that his CONCERT and BALL will take place atthe 
LONDON TAVERN, on THURSDAY, the 30th DECEMBER. The 
Concert, with Mr Farqubarson Smith as Conductor, commences at 
Half-past Eight ; the Bali at Half-past Ten. Adams’s Band will 
aticnd: Master of the Ceremonies, Mr Frampton.— 5s each, to 
be obtained of Mr GENGE, Peckham-grove; or of Mr BATHE, at the 
LLendon Tavern. Supper wil be provided at Eleven o'Ciock. 
Peckham-gri ve, November *7, 1853. 


ALDWELL’S GRAND CHRISTMAS 
BALL, on MONDAY, DECKMBER 27th ; admission, Two 
Shillings, Long Quadrille Night, New Year's Eve; admission, One 
Shitling. Grand Juventle Night, Friday, January 7th, commencing at 
Seven o'clock; admisrion, Sixpence. Six Private Lessons, any hour, 
£1 1s.—Dean-street, Soho. 


FN 8 eae Ee $$ $$ 
HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—The GARDENS 
of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, in the Regent’s-park, 
OPEN to Visitors, on payment of SIXPENCE each, EVERY DAY, 
except Suuday, until Toursday, January 6th, inclusive. 
thls dh ESSE RINSE ASE SRG ARSE 
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ESTIMONIAL to Mr. GEORGE STACY, 
SECRETARY to the CIfY of LONDON LI!ERARY and 
SCIENPIFIC INSTITUTION. 

Many memb«rs of this imsciturion, fegling that it ought not to close 
without testifying to Mr Stacy the approbation entertained ef his 
services during its entire existence, have formed a committee from 
amongst its members to eraovlo all friends to intellectual pursu'te, 
and who appreciate those rervioes, to contribute towards a testimonial 
of their respect and esteem 

8ubsciiptons recaived by Mr. F. BENNOCH, 78, Wood-stre't; Mr. 
JouKX BEDFORD, 12, King-sirest, Snow-hill; and Mr, W. B. TILT, 
17, West-square, Southwark. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—STATHAM’S 

CHEMICAL CABINETS.—Youths’ Cabinets, 5s 6d, 7~ 6d. 10s 6d; 
Book of Experiments. 6d. _ Students’ Cabinets, 2s, 3le 6d, 425, 63s, 
and 8 guineas. Economic Laboratory, 5 and 10 guincas.— WILLIAM 
E STATHAM, 29, Rovhorfield-street, Islington; if trom country, on 
receipt of post order: also of Chemists, Opticians, &c. 


ARISTMAS PRESENT.—The PROTEAN 

PUZZLE. price 2s., contains within itself Two Hundred Puzzies, 

some being within the powers of every chi'd, and others requiriog 

great ingenuity for th-ir solution. No toy can surpass itas an in- 

teresting and exciting amusement for winwr evenings. A new in- 
vention. Registercd. 

Scene MARSHALL, and Co., Ackermann and Co., and all Book- 

sellers. 


rn ——————————EEEe 
AACS GAME, manufactured by FUT- 


VOYE.—This novel game, allowed to be the moat interesting 
amusoment yet produced, and which may be played by two, or any 
larger number of persons cav be had trom the manufacturer, com~- 
p eta, with so id bronz» horses. painted in appropriate colours, from 
£2 oach.—Furvoys. Manufacturor, Regent-stroet. stamped on each 
Bourd. Also the French Rucing Game and steeplechase, from 2a each, 
complete. 


OM 

ILBURN.—TO BH LET, with immediate 

possession a genteel little RESIDENCE, containing Eight 

Rooms, in the TERRACE, KILBURN Rent £38; rates aud taxes low; 

within a few minutes’ walk of the Kilburn Station, and 3d. omnibus 
to all parts.—Apply at 13, The Torrace, Kilburn. 


to all parts.—Apoly atts, The Torre) 
Roe ASYLUM of St. ANN’S SOCIETY, 


for Children of those ones in prosperity Ovphans or not. This 
Society, by voluntary contributions, a! sa Home, Clo ning, Mainte~ 
naneo, and Educatioa to the Childrem of those once in prosperity, and 
waite not for Orphanhood to be added 10 thei: clauna, Su 8 
and Donations etary received by the Committee, by Messrs. 
Spooner, Attwoods, Co., Bankers, Gracechurch-street; and by 
E F Leeks, Secretary, 2, Charlotte-row. Mansion -house 


icine th ac aS 
XY CIENTIFIC.—The exquisite and beautiful 
ART of DRAWING LANDSCAPES, &c, from NATURE, in 

true perspective, with perfect accuracy, ease, and quickness, t ht to 


r 


Beautifully and uniformly Printed in Royal 8vo, with two or more 
first-class Iiluat)atio 8, 
Number, and a hancsome ( over. 

‘As a general rule, each number will corta'n in addition to the 
rile ds about 112 pages ot letter-press. and the price will be One 
Shilling. 
complete in iteelf, the 
sizo of the work but the charge will bea: the above rats of 11u‘la ge 
octavo pages for one shilling. 

On JANUARY Ist. 1853, Six Numbers will be issued, viz:— 

1,—8COT?'S “ LADY of the LAKE” and 

MINSTREL” 

2 GOLDSMITH'S “ VICAR of WAKEFIELD" and SAINTINE’S 
“ rICCIOLA.” 


.—'ZAAK WALTON'S 
HERBERT, HOOKER, and SANDERSON.” 

b.—ALIPON’S * PSSAYS on TASTA." 

6.—t TERNE’S “ TRISTRA“ SHANDY ”” 

‘Tous presenting ac the ou eet of this important series of volumes, 
@ specimen of eschof the departments of Literature which they will 
embrace. 


On the lst cf JANUARY. 1893, will be published, the FIRST 
VOLUME cf a RE-ISSUE of this interesiing National Work, com- 
prising the recent Important Additions, 


To be completed in Eight Month!y Volumvs, demy 8vo, 


‘No one can be said to possssn an accurate knowledge of the his- 
tory of Wngland who bas not rtudied this truly na‘iona! work.’’— 
Morning Werald. 


————— ne 
a hg WIDHK, WIDE WORLD. By ELIZA- 
with the Stendar Lib'a y). Clo h. 38 6d. 


Pages 
Also, OLD EIGHTEEN-FIFTY-ONE. These two books 


form the Ist and 2nd Annuai Volumes of the History of the present 
Half-Century. 


8yo, 63 cloth; 6a 6 gilt edges. 


MARK SEAWORTH; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. With 
Ilustrations by J Absolon. Feap 8vo, 6a cloth; fs 6d gilt edges. 

“No more interesting, nor more safe book, can be put into the hands 
ef youth,”"—Art Journal. 

PETER the WHALER; his Early Life and Adventures 
in the Arctic 
Bvo, 6s cloth ; 6s 6d gilt edges. 

A book which the old may. but which the young must, read when 
they have once begun it."’—Athensum. 


lanl 


S 


~ Short, simple. clear, and accurate.”—Asiaric Journal. 
‘A toxt-boox for teachers.”— Westminster Review. 

A brs cg to eupersede all ether elementary works on ehemistry.”"— 
‘on! 


™ He has evoked, with great success, the illustrious dead of all ages, 
gliding trom epoch to epoch, and from character to character. 
work bas singular variecy, fascinating grace, and thriling power.”"— 
Weekly Chronicle. 

*Ppe character of Napoleon is most ably drawa."—Church ead 
State Gazctio. 

* Full of interest and valuable informatien.”—Ozxferd Chronicle. 


DEDIOATED, EF PEEMISoION, 1O THE EARL OF CARLISLE 
B: 


THOMSON, MD, L RC 8, Edinburgh. 
vings on Wood. 


__ London: GROOMER 
TWHE CHURCH of ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


avings, a Plate of Brereton Church; Sermous by Revs. Rd. Skipsey, 
hn Butt, F. G. Simpson, W Snell, T, W. ‘Thompson, ke. Missionary 
Records; Opering the Crystal Palace on the Lord's Day; Auricular 
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Confession 

pain, by Mise Stodart; Deaths of eminent Christians, by Rev. H. 
Clissold, Christmas; Natura! Histery; the Cabinet; Poetry, Miscel- 
jancous, and Juvenile Reading, &s., &e. 


OLD Sikh a Meee mars een Sa 
fe SPORTING MAGAZINE, 


W Sextio; and “ Mortally Wounded,” by J Sooit, after Cooper. 
The Racing 
Scribbie; Tilbury Nogo, by Foxglove; Racing, 
ing in Brittany, by Gelert; Ernest Atherley, by Lord W Lennox; The 
Festiva! of Diana, 
by Oxonion: Literature; Public Amusements; Notes ef the Month; 
piate of the Odds, &c; Turf Register. Price 2s 6d. 
ROGEESON end TUXYORD ,o16 .Strand; and PITTMAN, Warwick- 


EE 
HH LADIES’ COMPANION for DECEM- 


William Howitt. Madame deSé 
2 Mrs Grenville Murray. Chains and Bracelets; by Mrs White. 
ourin. 
Abdy, WC Bennett, &c. 
Garaen. Gossip from Paris. 
Aiguillette. 
Tuxroxn, 246, Strand. 


Liquid Manure; by C W Johnson. Homestead: 
Warburton's Prize Farm. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


Se seen 


NEW BOOKS. fe. 


ON SATURDAY, JAN, |, 1853, 
1 be commenced the pub.tcation of 


we UNIVERSAL LIBRARY 


OF THE 
BEST WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS of ALL NATIONS, 
In all Deparimonts of Literature; 


NEW BOOKS §&c. | NEW MUSIC, Se. 


LLUSTRATED WORK. “4 
sik whiny 6 N DRINE i i igs CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 


HE 
POLKA.—An excellent Likeness of the Right Hon B Disraeli t 
or, LOVE and IMMORTALITY. rt ith the 1 bse, Frade eli ts 
By C MACKAY, LL D., Author of “Egeria,” “Legends of the Rites eae Edition of this popular Polka—now ready, price 


Isles,” &e. The masie ie just what ie for tha 
‘This Now Edition cf ‘a charming poem on @ most poctical sub- | view. Seats. pbirg Lexoaroes: oe coeran 


ject,” is embellished with mere than Fifty reed ad Jobn EW VOCAL DUET, TWO MERRY 


Gilbert, engraved in the fincet style of art by Messrs . Leis 
beautifully printed, on the finest paptr. MINSTRELS. Composed by BGLOVER. Price 2s 6d. Sent 
postage free. 


Super royal 8vo, enamelled boards, git cdges, One Guinea. 
Ditto ** Mr Glover has produced some of our most celebrated vocal duets, 


" cioth ¥ 
but he has never been more su ful than inthe present composition, 


Dito +» morocco, elegant, One Guinea and a Half. 
Jast published, Ono Volume, large fo'ls, elegantly bound, b autifuly | I. is light, elegant, and highly etfective "—Musical News. 
Durr and Hopason, 65, Ozford street. 


TRE WOMDAy bOOK for CHRISTMAS and the NEW 
E LIDAY-bO for 3 and the as oy ERY ER acl = : 
YEAR: ‘goate ning ‘Talos, Essays, Sketches, Poetry, Music, &c. 240 HRISTMAS PRESENTS in MUSIC, the 
pages. Price Ons Guinea. handsomest and cheapest that ha- 
FA - noble ned geseae laa 3 Advertiser. er Edition fia the ne Opera of NORMA end Net AME UL 
* A magnificent volume.”’—, nsecam. 6 Pianoforte, in il it boards, 
* The pook is rich throughout in matter of entertainment most oa Ain, pubtlibed Reh coe ome 
BOOSEY’S STANDARD OVERTURES: a new and 
beautiful edition of Twelve celebrated Uvertures for Pianoforte, in a 


various and atiractive.”—Exemiver. 
“This is, indeed, a superb annual.”—Critle. 
very handsome volume, gilt edges, price 10s 6d. 
T BOOSEY and Co, 28, Holles-stract. 


Mow ready, in one volume, 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, price 
ORIGIN and PRDOHAAS ot toe Abt ot WRITING, | ree ee 
an of the A] NG. ia ee 
Being a complete history of the art in ali the stages of its develop- a ULLIEN’S ALBUM for 1853.—Now ready, 
e containing all the most lar DANCE and VOCAL M 
of the Season, JULLIEN’S ALBUM for 1453, bosutifally piaiestet ty 
Brandard ‘The contributors to this highly-euecessful Work include 
the following celebrated names:—Angulina, Linley, Macferren, Brinley 
Richards, Lesiie, Maynard, Baker, Wallace, Barret, Kenig, and 


Jullien. Price, in iJuminated covers, 188; fa French em! covers, 
2\s. JULLIEN and Co, 214, Regent-street. 


ULLIEN and CO.’s MUSICAL PRESEN- 
TATION and CIKCULATING LIBRARY combined. Tirms of 
Subscription, Three Guineas per annum. The priacipai feature which 
distinguishes this Library from all others is, that the subscribers, be-~ 
sider being 1iberally supplied on loan during the year with all stand- 
ard and now vocal pianoforte compositions, are also presented 
with three guineas’ worth of music every year gratis, which may be 
wslected by themsalves during the term of subscription. Prospectuses 
forwarded fres, on applica ion 0 JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


onc and POPULAR SUNGS, all in a 
‘al style.—** Sweet is a summer's night: Words by E Gill, 
Music by 8 Nelson. This is one of the most charming Bailads over 
yet written. **The miller'’s young son:’’ Words by Carpenter, Muvic 
by EL Hime, * Beau:iful streams: Words and Music by the same. 
~ Live with a playful heart;” "* Home and friend around us:' Words 

Swain, Music by A Lee. “Keep the heart light as you can:” 

ords by Swain, Music by S Nason. Prics 23 each, and iorwarded 


free. 
London: Published by B WILLIAMS. 11, Paternoster-rew. 
In sets of Gul Is each set; or bound together, 23 64. 


WELVE CHRISTMAS CARO:S. First 


Serles:—Omce in Royal David's City—Upm the Snow-clad 
Barth wi hout—As Joseph was a Walkiog—Tnore were Ehepherd’s 
onoca Abidiog. Second S-ries:—Od C:rivtmas, Hail—When in 
Bechlemen s humbe Manger—Siar-lit Shadows, soft and stiil—Lo, 
on Buthleh m's Grassy Plaios. Last Night I Lay # So png. Is. 
Joy and Sadness. @ carol to its ancient melody. Set by the Rev 
85 Greathead, MA; Translated by the Rov JM Neao,MA, ls. A 
classified list of Christmas presents and prizes may be had on 
epplication through all Booksellers —J. MasTLks, Aldersgate-striet 
and New Rond-street. 


po  ——————__—_——————————————————— 
HE SUNSHINE OF OUR HOME.—At 
on pear hinders Borgpereet oo igetees Dolby has sung this favourite 
invariable su \- 7 3 

e , pa ee aan ords by J 2 CAKPENTER; Music 
THE GIPSY QUADRILLES. By STEPHEN GLOVER. 
Piano solo, $8; Davt, 44.—These highly fenciful and spiri'ed Qua- 
drilles have already attained an amezing popularity, bidding fair to 


by the meat emirent Artists, to wach 


‘As, however, it is intended thit each number thall be 
price will occasionally vary according to the 


“LAY et the LAST 


—ANSON 8 “ VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD.” 
“LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, 


mont, from the simple pictorial writing of the early Chinese and 
Mexieans, and the cunviform inseriptions of the Assyrians, to the 
diferent styles of Euro » MSS. trom tne 6th to the 16th Century, 
and the progrees of ord y writing fro.» the invention of priating 
ths present time. By H. NOKL A MPIIKEYS, Author of the ** luu- 
minated Book of the Midde Ages.” “Tbe Art of Missal Painting,” 
“* Ancient Coins and Medals,” &c. Illustrated by numerous Coloured 
Plates, executed m a hixhly-wreught style of Seabee. hy, 
from examples of the pained writing er the Egyp-ians xi- 
cans, and irom beautifel specimens of the iiiaminaced writing of the 
Medixval amd more recent periods Modern History, including 
fac-simniles irom the Magna Charta, Domesday Book, &c., followed 
by a srive of tuc-similes trom private ioiters, works in M8, signa- 
tures, &c, aad & greet variety of aulographs chronologically 
arr e 

THE NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, demy 8v0, 
with numerous beautiful Engravings from various works, including 
2 sel-ction from the Gift-booxs of the Season. is now ready, and can 
be sent to any pars of the kingdom on receipt cf four postage stamps. 

Unabridged and Illustrated Fdi.ion. 

UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By HARRIET B. STOWE. 
Now ready, Fifth Edition; price, ia wrapper, 28; cloth gilt, 2s 6d; 

morocco, extra, 74 od. 

* »* This is undoubtedly the best printed and most characteristi- 
cally illustrated Edition that has yeu appeared. lt is embellished 
with Eight spirited Kngravings. 

Unabridged and Illustrated Edition. 

THE WHITE SLAVE: a Tale ot Slave Life in Virginia. 
Edited by R. HILDRETH, Esq, auihor of “A History of the Unived 
States. 

Crown vo, in wrapper, 28; cloth, 2s 6d; morocco extra, 7s 6d. 

*** This interesting narrative is illustrated with hight page- 
cuts, printed upon tinted paper, and is in every respect umform with 
“ Unele Tom's Cabin.” 

Now ready, pr.ce 28 6d, cloth, uniform with “Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ 
“ The Cabin Book,” &c, &c, 

ADOLPHE RENOUARD; a Tale of Rural Life in 

France. By JAMES WARD, Esq. Iustrated with Hight spirited 


Engravings. 
Now ready, a new Book for the Rail. 

LETTERS LEFT at tne PASTXYCOOK’S. By HORACE 
MAYHEW. Crown #vo, embellished with Eight charueteristic En- 
gravings. Wrapper, ls; o oth, ls 6d. 

London: InGRaM, Cooke, and Co, 227, Strand. 


Now ready, price 3d, stamped 4d, 
ROUND of STORIES by the CHRIST- 


MAS FIRE; being the extra Christmas Number of ** House- 


Tondon: INGRAM, COOKE, and Co, 227, Strand. 


NOTICE. 
E-ISSUE of LIVES of the QUEENS of 
ENGLAND. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


PORTRAILS OF ALL THE QUEENS. &c. 
handsomely 
‘pound, price 16s td each. 


COLBURN and Co, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


BETH WEATHERELL. Comple‘e in 1 yol post 8vo (uniform 


HENRY G BOHN, ¢. 5, and 6, York-stroet, Covent-garden. 
Bixth, and Cheaper Edition, | Volume, with li/ustrations, 5a, 


ALES AND STORIES FROM HISTORY. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Tendon: JOHN W PARKER and SON, West Strand. 


Now ready, price Is, u tramarme cloth, 


LD EIGHTEEN-FIFTY-TWO: 


‘a Christmas Book forthe Young. By the Edi.or of ** Pleasant 


” 


Vol V of PLEASANT PAGES is also now ready. 
London: HOULSTON and STONEMAN, avd all Booksellers. 


Naw WOcK BY sIk BE BULWEE LYE ON, BAKT. 
On January 1st will be published. : 
Y NOVEL; or, Varieties in English Life. 
By PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 
"WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
On Monday will be published Elegantly Bound in gilt cloth, 
price 7s 64, 
ATIE STEWART: a True Story. 


Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
With Frontisp'ece avd Vignette Tile. 


3, E ival the long-cel ine * "4 : 
Fr eee dS etfabarrh aod London. | arwMAS FIRE: Dart, CACLES DICKENS, and containing | Quadries a’ played in al part of ths eoeairy. areat nee brilliant 
NEW booK FOR BOYS. the amount of one regular Number and « a ier 5 and eary of execution, and are the rubject of feequent encores. 
ANCO, the PERUVIAN CHIEF; or, An LTS steered Ped pe ey hired MOONLIGHT OM THE OVEAN, Beautiful Leaves, 
English aan’s Adventures in the Country of the Iocas. By Somebody's Story The Deaf Piaymate's Sicry bitsqrentin! the egy on Wild Curlew, and Have Faith in Him. By 
W Ai G KINSGTON, Esq, with Lilustrations by Carl. chmolze. Feap ‘The Old Nurse's Story ‘The Gueat’s Sto: ¥ poeer. sof Ocean.” 2+ each. 


THE MOURNERS. Melody by Beethoven; words by 
MARIA EU CCHINS CALCOTT; the music arranged by her bro.her, 
WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALCOTT With a beautiful Mlastra'ion. 
2s 6d. It is impossibie to describe the intense feeling of this sublime 
motivo, with which the words admirably correspond. 

POPULAR MUSICAL CATECHISM. — CLARKE’S 
CATECHISM of the RUDIMENTS of MUSIC.—This admirably- 
arranged little work (a’ready in the twenty-sixth edition) is univer- 
sal'y p-eferred to all works of its elass. It secures the improvement 
of the pupil, and re-ieves the teacher of much unsecessary labour. 


Price ls. 

To the HEADS of SCHOOLS._HAMILTON’S MODERN 
INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE. Edited by CZEKNY. 
Thirty-third Edition; 48 felio pages. 4s. “It is sufficient to say that 
the present edition is the thirty-third edition to stamp it with the 
genuine mark of excellence. It really deserves all the popularity it 


joys.”"—Sunday Times. 

HAMILION’S DICTIONARY of 3500 MUSICAL TERMS. 
Edited by JOHN BISHOP. Thirty-minth Edition. Price Is. 
“There are many bi of words in this Dictionary that I 
cannot find in others. which cost me ten time. more muney.""—Vide 
Looker-on, Ne. 11, 3rd series. N.B. Observe—Thirty-ninth Edition 
of Hamilton's Dictio: of Musica! Terms. Price ls. 

COCKS’S MUSICAL MISCELLANY, for DECEMBER, 
contains—The Anthem and Chorus sung at St. Paul’s at the Funeral! of 
the late Duke of Wellington (by Hande!); also, the Dead Marea, from 
the Oratorio cf Sau:—Mechanics’ Institutes and Mosic-rooms, and 
other Literary Articles—Musical Review of the Funeral Ceremony— 
Intelligence, &c. Price 5d, stamped 6d. 

MARY ASTORE. Ballad. Words by Mrs. CRAWFORD. 
Music by the Composer of ** What are the Wild Waves Saying?‘ 2s. 

THERE'S A SWEET WILD ROSE. Vocal Duet. By the 
Composer of * What are the Wild Waves Saying?" Beautifully illus- 
trated. 2s 6d. 

SOCIAL MUSIC.—New Vocal Duets, by the highly 
popular composer STEPHEN GLOVER, Fsq, vig: What are the Wiid 
Waves Haying?—The Murmuring tea—Way do you Watch?—Tho 
Lone, Lone Deep—Trll me, Where do Fairies Dwell?—A Voice from 
the Waves—the Stream and the Willow—Over the Waves we Float— 
And 3) others by the same. Each 2s 6d. 

OUR BEAUTIFUL MOUNTAIN HOME. A new Vocal 
Urea by the Compo.er of “ What are the Wild Waves Saying?’ 


MOURN for the MIGHTY DEAD—Song. Words by 
Dr MACKAY, Music by Sir HENRY R BISHOP. 2s. The same ar- 
ranged by the Com for four voices 3s; ditto, choral parts. 2s. 
‘Also, Wellington's Funeral March by Sir Heary K Pishop, piano 
solo, 28; ditto, daet. 33; and for Military Bands. The Tead March in 
Saul, Pieyel’s German Hymn, and the Portuguese Hymn, arrang.d 
for the piano by Jobn Bishop, Is. 

BRINLEY KICHARDS’ LA REINE BLANCHE. Grand 
Galop, 4s. Recollections of Wales. For the Pianofore. Eight 
Numbers, 3s each. The Homeward March, 24. The Angel's Song, 
‘and the Vision, 2s each ‘ihe Sturm-Marche Galop, 3s. The Student's 
Practice, in numbers; and the Classical Pianist. in numbers; both 
series Edited and Fingered by BFINLEY RICHARDS. 

Londen: ROBERT COCKS and Co, dew Burlingten-st-eet, Publishers 
to the Queen. 


‘The Host's Story ‘The Mother's Story. 
Office, 16, Wellingtor-street North, Strand. 


‘fhe New Volume of _ 
HE FAMILY ECONOMIST (Vol. V.) is 
just published. containing 220 pages of interesting and most 
useful in‘ormation on almost every de: of Domestic Economy. 
Price 1s 6d; haif clo:h, ls, paper cover. Vels Lto lV may aiways 
had at 1s 6d to ls each; or in two handsome Double Volumes, extra 


cll, pee ee 
London: GROOMBEIDGE and S08, Paternoster-row. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 


Booksellerte 
ties ES will commence THROWING a 
LIGHT upen many Subjects on SATURDAY, JANUARY lst, 
1853. Weekiy, price 2d. 
London: JOHN BENNETT, 69, Fleet-street, acd all Booksellers. 


79HE DUKE of WELLINGTON. — Now 
Ready, the Life Size Portrait of the Duke, by MARIN 

LAVIGNE, after a drawing by I W GLASS, Enq; for which his Grace | 

sat in July of the presen: year, being the last portrait taken from 

Life. Prints, 6s; Proofs, 10s 6d. 

Published by E GaMBART and Co, 25, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


By the same Author, 


Regions. Second Edition, with Iilustrations. Feap 


GEANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St Paul’s Churchyard. 


Second Edition, much enlarged, wood-cuts, 3s 64, 
PARKES’ INTRODUCTION to CHE- 


MISTRY.—* Concise and extremely lucid.”"—Medical Times. 


ly Magezine. . 
London : WHITTAKER and Ce. Ave-Maria-lane. 


APPROPRIATE LITERARY PRESENT. 
oe ae tastefully bound in cloth, price 


prefirs’ OF THE PAST. 


By NICHOLAS MICHELL, author of * Ruinsof Many Lands," &c. 


BINDING THE “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 
UGUSTUS SUTHERLAND (late M. C. 
Round), 16. Series-place, Lincoln’s-inn —The VOLUMES of 
the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWs elegantly BOUND in embossed 
cloth, gilt, at 5s per Volume. Post-office orders payable to the above. 


Mepican PUPIL.—Mr. HENTSCH, Resi- 


dnt Surgeon at the Royal South London Dispenrary, 8t 
George's Crors, Southwark, hes a VACANCY for an Articled Pupil 
(either in or out ef the house) who wou ¢ have «very facility afforded 
him ot scquiring a "horough practical kvowledge of the profession. 

Address, Mr HENTSCH, at the Dispensary. 
PATENT 


RK. WILLIAM BROOKES, 
AGENT, Radnor Chambers, 73 Chancery-lane, London.— 
Provisional Protection and Patents procured for the United Kingdom; 
aiso, Patents for America, France, &c Designs Registered —N B. 
Mr B having, for upwards of 16 years, been coastantiv engaged In 
all matcers relating to patent property, can render materia! assistance 
to inventors. 


NDIA and CHINA SHAWLS.—Messrs. 
FARMER and ROGERS bog to annoanca that they bave just 
Teceived overland several cases of India and China shawis and 
Scarfs at the extraordinary of 2} and 5 Guineas. well suited 
for Christmas ents. TheGREAT SHAWL and CLOAK EMPU- 
RIUM, 171, 173, and 175, REGENT-STRE#T. 


7 THs IRISH LINEN COMPANY’S 


FAMILY LINEN WAREROURE, 49, Hart-street. B’oomsbury- 
square, is alweys to be found a Stock of HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 
FuaNNELS, &c., in every article of domesiic use. Prics and Quality 
not eqrailed in London. Coats of Arms, (reats, &o., inserted in 
Table-Linen on moderate terms. Established, 150!. 


Pe ecarhgercene Instructions, con- 

taining full particulars for practising the above Art with ease 
and certainty, can be procured (post free) for Six Stamps.—address, 
J HARRIS, 96, Wollaton-street, Nottingham. 


| IST of CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.— 

BELLAMY SAVORY, STATIONER and DRESSING-CASE 
MAKER, British Paper Warehouse, 46, 
Rosewood Dressing-case, of the full size, 
superior ditto, “the Unique,” £4; a 


The 


London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co, Queen-sireet Cheapside. 


st published, price 7s, strongly bound, 


DICTIONARY of DOMESTIC MEDI- 
CINE end HOUSEHO“D SURGERY. By SPENCER 
Ilustrated with 100 Engra- 


Sold by a!l Booksellers. 


London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS. 


for DECEMBER, price 9d , contains, with numerous other En- 


+ Sketches by the Rev. D. Kelly; Religious Writers of 


J. Huauxs, Ave-Maria-lane, London. 


DECEMBER.—Contents ; “The Thorn,” by BE Hacker, after 


season, by Craven; the Thorn, by Castor; My Uncle 


by the Druid; Hunt- 


by Cecil; Raby's Note~book; Mortally Wounded, 


MART’S WRITING INSTITUTION, 5, 
Piccadilly, between the Haymarket and Regent-circus.—Open 
from Ten till Nine daily. Persons of ali ages received (privately) and 
taught at any time, suiting their own convenience. Lessons one hour 
each. No classes: no extras, Improvement guarantecd in eight or 
twelve easy lessons. rooms for ladies, to which d 
(if preferred) Mrs Smart will attend.—For terms, &c, apply to Mr 
Smart. as above. 


* UREK A”—PATTERNS of the NEW 

COLOURED SHIRTINGS in every variety of colours. U; 

ward of 200 different styles for making FORD'S EUREKA S8HIk’ 

bent, per post tree 0 ear of Six Postage Stamps. 

PRICE TWENTY-SEVEN SHILLINGS THE HALF-DOZEN. 

BEST WHITE SHIRTS, SIX FOR 40s. 

(List of Prices and Mode of Self-measurement sent post free.) 
RICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry, London. 


NDIA SHAWLS.—WANTED to PUR- 
CHASE, India Shawl, Delhi Searfs, Indian Jewellery, Gold Em- 


aquaro. 


BER, beautifully Illustrated, contains:—A Negro 8 3 by 
vigné; by Maria Norris. Darabelay 
y 
by the Lady E 8 Wortley, Graco Greenwood, Mra 
"The Child’s Corner; by E O'Hara. The 
New Boeks. The Work-table; b; 
Costume, eoloured, &c. Price 1s.—ROGERSON 


Cornhill —Tha Lady's £3 


Poeme 


mahogan: 
Writiog-desk, with sceret drawers, long drawer, and Mordan’s | 
£3 38. Tasteful 
Crochet and Knitting-box, 32s. B. Savory calls astention to his One 


; idered and China Shawl ; or parties desiro 

true perspective, Witsd parson, in One Lesson. Ladies and Gentlemen | CioP® Bot os Pee maya rr iments. | Agricaltare! Dit, | Gentemen’s Eolid Spanish Mabcgany Dressing-cases, with: tag'| Creare ore repellacenlitg Pestle rears Fernisber iy aye 
desirous of acquiring the above, will receive full printed instructions | T ahour and Poor. Our Friend, the Potato, Royal Societies of carved-ou: circular ends and mortised partitions, with J Rodgers’ | solves liberally treated. ‘st HOWES and HART'S INDIA 
for practising thie masterly Art. by sending a stamped directed en- | Yogiand and Ireland. Implement ‘Association. a Rural Popuia- | T2078 and petiknives, commencing at £3. Th» ‘Tourist’s Companion | wAREHOUSE, 60, Fleet. where s splendid variety of India, 
velepe, and twelve postage stamps, to Mr A B CLEVELAND, 13, | tion, Animal Instinct. Agricultural Census. Farming near tho fr Writing-dresing-case, in Russia Leather, wih J Rodgers’ razors | Prench, Paisley, and new Winter Shawls are at present on sale, at 
Victoria-street, Brighton, Also, uniform with, and upon the same | Goi Finids, Potato Disease and its Cure. Guano and the Rot. Law | S0d penknife, £4 4s. 'A Show-room is devoted to a large assemblage | (he lowest eash prices. 4 
beara the above, with enact accurney, and Wnrrasted ONSTAR | of Fosrures. Bor cultare, Mascon et A uirOnD, ey of Papier Macné, inclading Iohtt oo Meriieesieaks, Worxbores; | (YOALS.—BEST COALS ONL 

n Ons Lesson, the oO , ‘3, < a, “ J |-trays, uvenir-tablets, tio, orkboxes; —, el i 
eee STELL of WOOD ENGRAVINGS, and whichean be | Sind tonden OGERSON and TUXFORD, 246, pie 0 : co ONLY.— COCK 


multiplied to any extent by this simple aud inexpensive process. The 
necertary articles will be iorwarded with the instructions. N 

sive apparatus required; and the system is recommended to 
teurs und Loveraot the Fine Arts. 


COUT nn 
HRISTMAS HAMPERS.—FINDLATER, 
MACKIE, and CO, Wine and Spirit Merchants (Agents for 
Guiners's Extra Stout), 1, Upper Welling‘on-etreet, ftrand, make uj 
HALF-DOZEN HAMPERS for NINETEEN SHILLINGS, bottles 
hamper inciuded, containing— 


Strand, London 


Mrs ALARIC A WATTS. 


ERELL and CO, Coal-merchants to HER MAJESTY by ap- 


5 rt ty pointment Presext price, 243 per ton, cash; Coke, 13s per chaidron. 
oe si pire ast fe ee bee cue hte | Fut Wn barney nuns Bon Wat Ble 

HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON Rentintre,and tho Visiting Retleules fitted for Ladi ' Work, one ae i 
Being the Ninth gaat aT FO era! with splendid EN- Las Seigh parent hmey re Sox ay a Raa Razors, SHER’S DRESSIN G-CASES, for Tra- 
QRAVINGS. J pr B FOSTS B, Bay and A oubee ecnienat Aniote, The Peakaiven: hecenaeem and Drersing-cases.—B SAVORY, | acer or the ee comer e ee Se 
of the ‘al Ree Eien wide: The Notes the Pek : : pomical or Lururious.—i*8 and 189, Strand, cora-rof Arundel-street 


BOCHIS PREPARATIONS _ for on UT B_ATLUDSTING SHIRT. 
One Botile finest French Brandy London : Published by WILLIAM LITTLE, 198, Strand. M CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS.—Sonsible that E GORGET, SELF-ADJUSTING SHIRT, 
One — best Scotch or Irish Whisky ‘#»* Country orders suyptied for cash only. the season is approaching when love and friendship give their tangible with Elliptic Wristband, six for 42s; can be had only of the 
Can et thi ELEGANT PRESENT, OR NEW YEaR 8 GIFT FOR 185s. seatimonials, Maal hes Cae oe provide an abundance of ob Paecies Oe CUO aoe avert, 2 org ey 
-. strongest - ‘i *. astef ‘one need deny themselves axury ffolk-street, 
One — finest old Port OLDSMITH’S im OCKET ALMANAC, with einer tor the most inexp7nsive as well as ths mo.t costly articles | Self. forwarded free. 

One — finest old Sherry. * Flank Pages for Memoranda, and 80 pages of Letter-press, | are to be found at his repository of w itities and eleguxcies 4, Leaden~ JENNENS’ AND BETTRIDGE’S PAPIER MACHE. 
Nolivarad fraa within five miles of thoir Eetabliehment. containing more useful Let ats otn ete: abate py Dc abrre hall-street, near the India House. Ep inged athe ar en Oo and SHOW-ROOMS, Halkin-street 
Come and trip it as you go, than ean baroanae afi Se rutiens sel o evden size price, | nowned for its hearty Christmas liberalicy, while jour de Woat, Relgrave-equare, London, and Coustitetion-btl, Bir 


Upon the light fantastic toe; 


of our lively neighbours (te French) cle erly cons-crated to the 
‘ 


2 aS pr Fe n visit ’ wea of at ‘ham, contain an immense variety of article manufactured 
And Ja thy fant Bee ne yiaee Meer pasa cs 3 | gine ofa a sums whore tary aay be. ure cate toe dheie kind | iu Papier Maché. Jennens and Bottridge bad the boncar of 
irth and youthful jolitie,—MILTON. # ea lock tee + ee tee irik on assibalie ips Ta his eiega>t thow-rooms aro | the ouly medal a to this manufacture by the Jurors of the 
HE FES TEV RS of ihe approaching ‘And in a variety of other bindings suitab’ displeyed to tbe greatest advantage a superb pias of ladies’ and | Great Exhibition. 
Season may y enhanced. @ troubls of provid: ‘temen'’s dressing-cassas, Wwork- boxes, tea-trave, work-tables, sf > iS! . 7 
cutirsly uvolded by applying to Messrs PURSSELL, 7, eked Price 64, oF, ERE free for seven stampa aoe erabrem, toa-eaddies, card-cases, &e. Those who d-sire to make Ger. BS! GLOVES! GLUVES !—CO- 
tho Kachange, who undertake to supply evorything necorsary for IMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANACK, | reatiy wil find in tho general department the bet OPERATIVE AGENCY.—Ju:t received from ths working 
BALL SUPPERS, WEDDING BREAKPASTS, and DINNERS. | - Boautifully Printed in Oil Colours. imparts a deKght*ul soent cut'ery, scissors. thimbles, penknivos. desks, and | Giovemakors of Paris, Grencbie and Zurich, '000 Dozen Ladies’ Kid. 
Bills of Fare cent per post upon stating the number of invitations; or | to pocket books, card-casrs, docks, &c., and forma a most acceptable | other hair brushos and combs. and # variety of gocds adapted to every ail at 10}d per pair, usuai price 2s 6d. Sampie pair sent cn receipt of 
competent person will wait upon parties, if desired,—Mossra | present to friends at home or ‘abroad. So'd by C KIMMBL, 39, Gerard- | exigency ; also, bagatelle tables, affording & charming amusement on kth warn can ee BAKES and CBISF, 221, Regwat- 
PURSSELL, 78, Cornhill, near the Exchange (only). ttreet, Soho; and by all 5, Perfumers, and Chemisis, a wintry or wet day.—4, Leadenhall-strect. ‘street, of street. 
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THE BANKER’S CLERK. 
(Continued from page 566.) 


son, appeared to taunt me, and to remind me mockingly of the cause of 
my being detained a prisoner within them. All these wicked thoughts 
have left me, and I feel ashamed of myself for having ever entertained 
them. Iam now at peace and happiness with all men; and do not envy 
any one the smallest particle of his gold or treasures that may be locked 
up-in the rich safe below. What is the cause of this joyfulchange? Is 
it the influence of the good dinner? Is it to be attributed to the kind- 
ness shown me by the housekeeper? or is it the result of my own 
thoughts as I kept looking into the fire (which may have purified 
them), slowly watching the roasting of my chesnuts? Never mind what 
is the secret of this mental metamorphosis. I feel so happy I could take 
my greatest enemy by the hand, and dance with him round the room. 
Half-past Nine o’Clock:- A band of music has struck up in the street. | 


HNN 


——_— 
—— 
E 


LZ 


. CPAISI! 
: 


GROCER’S SHOP AT CHRISTMAS, 


It is playing a polka. Ob, howI could dance if I only had a partner. 
Ah! here’s the housekeeper! 

Quarter to Ten—Ha, ha the poor old woman is so exhausted 
she cannot go round any more. She has retired “to put herself to 
rights ;” for, to speak the truth, I fell (at least she said it was J) over 
one of the desks, and there she lay on the ground, laughing to that 
extent, that I thought she would never be able to get up again, I 
laughed also, as I thought that we had been dancing, where dancing, 
probably, had never taken place before, and I wondered if it could be 
construed into desecration of the Shrine of Mammon? I don’t eare 
much if it is! 

Five Minutes to Ten.—My partner has returned. Whilst waiting for 
the music to break out again, she helps me on with my great coat. 
I don’t know how sufficiently to thank her for her kindness, and I offer 


her the sovereign. She smacks my face, calls mea stupid fellow, and | 


asks me what I mean; she then folds the comforter round my neck, 


CHRISTMAS DAY.—TUE BANKER’S CLERK.” 


and makes me drink another tumbler of hot punch. I shall be tipsy 
if I go on at this rate—Hark! there’s a knock at the door. ‘“ Who’s 
there?” “All right ; the watchman.” 

My Christmas imprisonment is at an end, and, strange to say, T feel 
loth to leave the scene of it. I epen my prison door, and, if I can believe 
my eyes after drinking so much punch, there’s my wife “Bless you 
Peggy, dear, for thinking of coming to fetch me home. Have I spenta 
merry Christmas? Yes, dear, much happier than I could have expected ; 
it only wanted you and the little ones by my side to have made me 
perfectly happy.” 

On our way home I told my wife of the black envious thoughts that 
had hung everything in the morning with black, and how bright all 
things seemed now; and our hearts returned thanks to those kind souls 
who, out of their small means, share their comforts with others who 
have not the means of procuring them, to make them happy on Chriat- 
mas-day. Horace MAYHEW, 
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CHRISTMAS MORALITIES 
FOR 1852. 


Tuenre are stated periods in the year which the 
whole community regards with traditional re- 
spect or religious veneration. The anniver- 
saries of memorable events—the days on which 
illustrious men were born, or useful institutions 
founded—are consecrated in the national me- 
‘mory. Such retrospective associations inspire 
a people with hopefulness, strengthen their 
moral feelings, call forth their gratitude, and 
fortify their resolutions, They teach us to ad- 
mire our ancestors for the difficulties they sur- 
mounted and the triumphs they achieved, of 
which we are reaping the fruits; and impress 
upon us the duty of emulating their example, 
and enriching the inheritance that we have to 
bequeath to posterity. In such remembrances 
we connect the pres nt with the past—seize the 
initial point from which great improvements 
in science and art have started, and trace 
through the obstructions of ignorance and the 
resistances of prejudice the advancing move. 
ments of social progress. We recognise the 
power of individuals to elevate the human race 
and to stamp the impress of their genius not 
only on their contemporaries, but on future 
generations ; and the fact conveys a lesson of 
responsibility from which none can be permitted 
to plead exemption. The invention of printing 
has made thought, with its results, a con- 
tinuity, and civilisation is matured as the stores 
of wisdom are transmitted and accumulated. 

This season of the year is distinguished from 
all others by the solemnity of the mission with 
which it is associated. Ifthe works and deeds 
of men, their discoveries or their personal sacri- 
fices, as these affect our temporal welfare, de- 
mand a grateful commemoration; our hopes 
and aspirations, our feelings and emotions, are 
warmed with holier fervour, and sublimed into 
a purer and loftier elevation when we meditate 
on the spiritual blessings with which the festival 
of Christmas is connected. It is a season for 
the forgiveness of injuries, the pardon of ene- 
mies. We are called upon to cast away the 
pride of birth and riches, and to remember the 
lowly and the poor. The pursuit of wealth is 
to be suspended for its distribution, and in dis- 
pensing charity we are reminded that we are no 
more than trustees of our worldly possessions. 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof.” 

We are not about to usurp the functions of the 
pulpit, and deliver a sermon, but the opportu- 
nity is not inappropriate to connect some of the 
laws of social and industrial progress with higher 
considerations than the speculations of political 
economists, and the theories of statesmanship, 


CHRISTMAS CEREMONY IN EXETER CATHEDRAL.—(SEE NEXT PAGE,) 


Two Numsers, One SHILLING. 


Barbarism and despotism have both this in com- 
mon—that they regard the law of the strong- 
est as the law of nature; and, on this rude 
maxim, both practically act, till moral power 
conquers physical force. This is a great epoch 

the history of progress, for it announces the 
downfal of slavery and feudalism, but not the 
extermination of privilege and exclusiveness, 
These spring from the ruins of what has been 
destroyed; but, if their aspect be blander or less 
openly repulsive, their influence is scarcely less 
fatal to the progress of humanity. We only 
give half a definition of real civilisation, when 
we describe it as the conquest of the external 
world ; the other half is the conquest of indi- 
vidual selfishness, which is the special mission of 
Christianity; and, if this be true, all legislation 
must fail till it is based on Christian principles, 
It is consolatory to know that so far at least as 
the production of material objects is concerned, 
the tendency of public opinion is flowing with a 
strong current in this really religious direction. 

On the present occasion we desire to avoid 
political, and confine ourselves to social, views. 
That all our material wealth is derived from 
the three kingdoms of nature, isa truth uni- 
yersally acknowledged ; but, at this season of 
the year, we should remember who is the donor 
of that wealth. It is not man who gave fertility 
to the earth—who implanted the law of obedi- 
ence in those animals which are our domestic 
servants—who appointed the ebb and flow of the 
tides, and gave its peculiar properties to the 
magnet. It is not man who fashioned in such 
diverse forms the foot of the horse, the ox, and 
the camel—each variety in the structure being a 
special adaptation to the uses which the animal 
has to subserve. It is not man who deposited 
the metals and minerals in the mines, or 
secured them against waste ad injury till they 
could promote the happin ‘ss of our race— 
which could scarcely have e:nerged from bar- 
barism without the gifts of coal and iron. It 
was not man who imparted lateral and longi- 
tudinal strength to the oak. or infused the con- 
stituents of cordage into hemp, or those of sail- 
cloth into flax; nor was it man who ordained 
the trade-winds, or indented the coasts with na- 
tural harbours of refuge. In the midst, then, 
of the material civilisation by which we are sur- 
rounded, let us not forget who gave us the 
external world, and its countless treasures for 
our conquest. Letus with reverential gratitude 
bear constantly and deeply in our hearts and 
minds how ample is the provision made for the 
whole human family, and that it was made pro- 
spectively, even from the beginning, before 
man was placed on the earth. 

Such reflections should influence our conduc 
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towards each other as members of society, sprung from one com~- 
mon origin, reserved u'timately for one common destination—the 
destination of being accountable for our actions; for “after death 
comes the judgment.” Political economy may aid us in the more 
easy conquest of the external world; but it is Christianity alone that 
can teach us how its fruits may be most equitably distributed, by 
destroying selfishness and inculeating generosity and disinterested 
ness. Weare apt, indeed, to overlook its influence as a civilising 
agent, though it has effected a moral revolution wherever its 
teachings have penetrated. To be convinced of this truth, we 
have only to compare the social spirit of antiquity with that of the 
modern world. Surely there is more of brotherhood amorg us 
than in the palmiest days of Greece and Rome, Our hospitals, our 
asylums, our schools for friendless children, our retreats for old 
age, attest the purifying and ennobling character of Christianity. 
The mildness of our criminal code, the abandonment of brutal 
sports, the efforts constantly made to facilitate the administra- 
tion of justice, also testify to its social influence. What laudable 
efforts are we not daily witnessing to improve the dwell- 
ings of poverty, to destroy drunkenness, to point out the advan 

tages of cleanliness and ventilation! Who can estimate the bene- 
fits derived from Mechanics’ Institutes, local libraries, lectures, in 
educating the mind and the feelings? A short-sighted or un- 
grateful philosophy is too prone to attribute these social ameliora- 
tions to mere unaided human means, which are included in the 
compendions term civilisation; but if our civilisation be superior to 
that of antiquity, let us not forget that it arises from Christian in- 
fluences, which have purified the heart, softened the temper, elevated 
thought, and made art and science not the exclusive servants of a 
privileged class, but the instruments of ennobling our common 
humanity. 

In the ancient world, slavery was an institution sanctioned by 
philosophers, legists, and statesmen. Inthe middle ages this hateful 
system declined, through the influence of the Christian priesthood, 
for it is known that they constantly refused the last rites 
of the church to the dying till they had given freedom to their 
slaves. England i now free from this atrocious guilt, and her 
example has taught a moral lessan to the world which will ter- 
minaté in universal emancipation. But it is not enough that 


slavery should cease, it is essential that the dignity of labour should |. 


be recognised. We attach glory and honour to the profession 

of arms, and crown the soldier and sailor with laurel; but, 
if they who defend our country against the horrors attendant 
on war deserve our gratitude and applause, have we no 
praise or thankfulness to bestow on the ingenious mechanic 
and skilful artisan who produce our wealth, and create 
that civilisation which is the boast of our age? Surely 

Christianity teaches no such narrow and heartless lesson. Labour is 
the destiny of the millions, but in labour there is nothing degrading; 

it is idleness rather that dishonours. ‘The Great Fxhibition had a 

nobler object in view than merely to teach the processes of in- 

dustry in connection with the plough, the anvil, and the loom; it 

soughtalsoto direct the mindsof the working classesto study the laws 

of the material, mental, and moral universe, to form a more enlarged 

estimate of human capabilities; and, by the improvement of taste, 

to encourage the good and restrain the evil impulses of our nature. 

The Crystal Palace now erecting is designed to be a permanent 

temple, or school of high intelligence, so as to render labour self- 

respecting and dignified. Hitherto honour has been paid to the poet, 

the sculptor, the painter, the musician—these professions being re- 

garded as the aristocracy of the arts; but why exclude the manu- 

facturer of a steam-engine, the ingenious weaver, the naval archi- | 
tect, the worker in metals, or any one of those varied classes who | 
confer grandeur on empires and shed lusire on civilisation? The 
labourer is not merely “worthy of his hire,” he is worthy of the 
esteem and admiration of his fellow-citizens; and, as prejudice 
dies away, he will occupy the station to which he is entitled, 
There is no surer mark of social progress than a national recogni- 
tion of the claims of industry. 

It is gratifying to observe that the ol4 political heresy, which re- 
garded foreigners as “natural enemies,” has partially disappeared, 
and is becoming no more than a mere tradition of ancient intolerance. 
The nations of the earth are now brought into brotherly intercourse. 
Intervening mountains and rivers and seas are treated but as 
geographical boundaries, not as the frontiers of hostile races. If 
the desire of gain first prompted to international commerce, 
Christianity, following in its train, conquered prejudices, removed 
distrust, conciliated prejudices, and linked traders in friendly eo- 
operation. The Gospel was to be preached to all nations, that its 
influence might unite together the scattered members of the human 
family, by the sanction of a common bond, by the upraising of a 
standard to which all could make a common appeal. Thus was the 
savage tamed, and the aboriginal brought into fearless contact with 
the stranger. It is one of the glories of our epoch to have con- 
quered many of the resistances which formerly impeded the 
brotherhood of nations. Commercial liberty is the best gua- 
rantee of peace; under its auspices nations become families, 
having identical interests. We are all beginning to Jearn 
that there is more glory in feeding and clothing our fellow-creatures | 
than in stripping their dead bodies on a field of battle. 
opinion has already branded duelling with ignominy, though it 


once was the most honoured of fashiouable vices; and that same. 
opinion, deepened and widely-spread through Christian infla-, 


ences, will, in the fulness of time, conviace the world that 


? that industry is 
the true vocation of our race—the supply of mutual wants our 


; We have 
rt blessings we enjoy; and, in cel j 
ye¢ommencement of the Christian era, let us re+ 
ig\are indebted to Christian teaching for the 
gmade in social well-being; and the lesson that 
Impress on our minds will prompt us to 
/4he development of civilisation must be preceded 
sion of the truths of Christianity, 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING IN EXETER > 


CATHEDRAL. 


THE custom of welcoming this season of holy joy with “psalms and 
hymns, and spiritual songs,” lingers in the cathedral city of Exeter, 
where, during Christmas-eve, the parish choirs perambulate the streets 
singing anthems, with instrumental accompaniments. The singing is 
protracted through the night, when the celebration often assumes a 
more secular character than is strictly in accordance with the festival. 
A more sacred commemoration is, however, at hand. 

At a quarter past seven o'clock on Christmas morning the assem- 
blage of persons in the nave of Exeter Cathedral is usually very 
numerous: there are the remnants of the previous vigil, with un- 
washed faces and slvepy eyes; but a large number are early risers, who 
have left their beds for better purpose than a rev There is a great 
muster of the choir, and the fine Old Hundredth Psalm is sang from 
the gallery toa full organ, whose billows of sound roll through the 
vaulted edifice. The Scene is strikingly picturesque : all is dim and 
shadowy; the red light trom the flarmg candles falling upon up-turned 
faces, and here and there falling upon a piece of grave sculpture, whilst 
the grey light of day begins to stream through the antique windows, 
adding to the solemnity of the scene. As the last verse of the 
Psalm peals forth, the crowd begins to move, and the spacious cathedral 
is soon left to the more devout few who remain to attend the morning 
service in the Lady-chapel. 


THE UNPARDONABLE SIN. 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Public | 


Bartram, the lime-burner, a rough, heavy: looking man, begrimed 
with charcoal, sat watching bis kiln, at nightfall, while his little son 
played at building houses with the scattered fragments of marole, 
when, on the hill-side below them, they heard a roar of laughter, not 


mirthful, but slow, and even solemn, like a wind shaking the boughs of 


the forest. 

“ Father, what is that ?” asked the little boy, leaving bis play, and 
pressing betwixt his father’s knees. 

“Oh, some reveller, I suppose,” answered the lime-burner; some 
merry fellow from the bar-room in the village, who dared not laugh 
loud enough within doors, lest he should blow the roof of the house off. 
So here he is, shaking his jolly sides at the foot of Graylock.” 

“ But, father,” said the child, more sensitive than the obtuse, mid- 
dle-aged clown, * he does not laugh like a man that is glad; so the 
noise frightens me!” 

“ Don’t be a fool, child!” cried his father, grufily; “ you will never 
make a man, I do believe; there is too much of your mother in you. 
I have known the rustling of a leaf startle her. Hark, here comes 
that merry fellow now. You shall see that there is no harm in him.” 

Bartram and his little son, while they were talking thus, sat watcn- 
ing the lime-ki’n. Jt was a rude, round, tower-like structure. about 
twenty feet high, heavily built of rough stones, and with a hillock 
of earth heaped about the larger part of its circumference, so that 
the blocks and fragments of marble might be drawn by cartloads 
and thrown in at the top. There was an opening at the bot- 
tom of the tower, like an oyen-mouth, but large enough to admit a 
man ina stooping posture, aiid provided with a massive iron door. 
With the smoke and jets of flame issuing from the chinks and crevices 
of this door, which seemed to give admittance into the hill-side, it re- 
sembled nothing so much as the private entrance to the infernal re- 
gions, which the shepherds of the Delectable Mountains were accus- 
tomed to show to pilgrims. 

There are many such line kilns in that tract of country, for the pur- 
pose of burning the white marble which composes a large part of the 
substance of the hills. Some of them, built years ago, and long de- 
serted, with weeds growing in the vacant round of the in- 
terior, which is open to the sky, and grass and wild-flowers rooting 
themselves into the chinks of the stones, look already like relics of an- 
tiquity, and may yet be overspread with the lichens of centuries to 
come. Others, where the lime-burner still feeds his daily and night- 
long fire, afford points of interest to the wanderer among the hills, who 
seats himself on a log of wood or a fragment of marblé, to hold a chat 
with the solitary man. It isa lonesome, and, when the character is 
inclined to thought, may be an intensely thoughtful occupation, as it 
proved in the case of Ethan Brand, who had mused to strange purpose, : 
in days gone by, while the fire in this very kiln was burning. 

The man who now watched the fire was Of a different order, and 
troubled himself with no thoughts save the very few that were requi- 
site to his business. At frequent intervals ‘he flung back the clashing 
weight of the iron door, and, turning his face from the jvsufferable 
glare, thrust in huge logs of oak, or stirred the immense brands with a 
jong pole. Within the furnace were seen the curling and riotous flames, 
and the burning marble, almost molten with the intensity of the heat; 
while without, the reflection of the fire quivered on the dark intricacy 
of the surrounding forest, aud showed in the foreground a bright and 
ruddy little picture of the hut, the spring beside its door, the athletic 
and coal-begrimed figure of the lime burner, and the half-frightened 
child, shrinking into the protection of his father’s shadow. And when 
again the iron door was closed, then re-appeared the tender light of the 
half full moon, which vainly strove to trace out the indistinct shapes of 
the neighbouring mountains; and, in the upper sky, there was a flitting 
congregation of tlouds, still faintly tinged with the rosy sunset, though 
thus far down into the valley the sunshine had vanished long and 


long ago. 

The little boy now crept still closer to hhis father, as footsteps were 
heard ascending the hill-side, and a human form thrust aside the bushes 
that clustered beneath the trees. ; 

** Halloo! who is it?” cried the lime-burner, vexed at his son’s 
timidity, yet half infected by it. “Come forward and show yourself 
like a man, or I'll fling this chunk of marble at yout bead !” 

“You offer me a rough welcome,” said a gloomy voice, as the un- 
known man drew nigh; “ yet I neither claim nor desire a ‘kinder one, 
even at my own fireside.” 

To obtwin @ distincter view, Bartram threw open the iron door of th 
kiln, whence immediately issued a gush of fierce light that smote full 
upon the stranger's face and figure. ‘To a careless eye there appeared 
beg Ris remarkable in bis aspect, which was that’of a man in a 
coars+, brown, country~made suit of clothes, tall and ‘thin, with the 
staff and heavy shoes of a Wayfarer. As he advanced, he fixed his 
eyes—which Were very bright—intently upon the brightness of the 
furnace, as if he beheld, or expected to behold, some object worthy of 
note within it. , 

“Good evening, Stranger,” said the lime-buiner; “whence come 
you so late in the day?” 
as Seg from my search,” answered the wayfarer, “for, at last, it is 

ished. 


“Drunk, or crazy!” muttered Bartram to himself. “I shall have || 


trouble with the fellow. The sooner I drive him away the better.” 
1 in a tremble, whispered to his r, Fa 


NOt be 


, tugged, tho 2 


at 


answered the stranger, “Fe has found 
be comes back y 


“ The same,” 
owe at! then you are Ethan Brand himeelf?” oried the lime- 


what he sought, 
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burner, in amazement. I am a new comer here, as you say, and they 
T can 


“Tf the question isa fair one,” proceeded Bartram, “ Where might it 
be?” r 

Ethan Brand laid his finger on his own heart. 

“ Here!” replied he. 

And-then, without mirth in his countenance, but as if moved by an 
involuntary recognition of the infinite ab: ardity of seeking throughout 
the world for what wasthe closest of all gs to himself, and looking 
into every heart, save his own, for What was hidden in no other breast, 
he broke into a laugh of scorm. It was the same slow heavy laugh 
that had almost appalled the lime-burner when it heralded the way- 
farer’s approach. 

The solitary mountain-side was made dismal by it. Laughter, when 
out of place, mistimed, or bursting forth from a disordered ‘state of 
feeling, may be the most terrible modulation of the human voice. The 
laughter of one asleep, even if it be a little child; the madman’ 
laugh ;. or the wild screaming Jaugh of an idiot, are sounds that we 
sometimes tremble to hear, and would always willingly forget. Poets 
have imagined no utterance of fiends or hobgoblins so fearfully appro- 
priate as a laugh. And even the obtuse lime-burner felt his nerves 
shaken as this strange man looked inward at his own heart, and burst 
into laughter that rolled away into the night, and was indistinctly re- 
verberated among the hills, : 

“Joe,” said he to his little son, “scamper down to the tavern in the 
village, and tell the jolly fellows there that Ethan Brand has come 
back, and that he bas found the Unpardonable Sin!” 

The boy darted away on his errand, to which Ethan Brand made no 
objection, nor seemed hardly to notice it. He sat on a log of wood, 
looking steadfastly at the iron door of the kiln. When the child was 
out of sight, and his swift and light footsteps ceased to be heard treading 
first on the fallen leaves, and then on the rocky mountain path, the 
lime-burner began to regret his departure. He felt that the little fellow’s 
presence had been a barrier between his guest and himself, and that he 
must now deal, heart to heart, with a man who, on his own confession, 
had committed the one only crime for which heaven could afford no 
mercy. That crime, in its indistinct blackness, seemed to overshadow 
him. Thelime-burner’s own'sins rose up within him, and made his 
memory riotous with a throng of evil shapes that asserted their kin- 
dred with the master sin, whatever it might be, which it was within 
the scope of man’s corrupted nature to conceive and cherish, They 
were all of one family; they went to and. fro between his breast and 
Ethan Brand’s, and carried dark ‘greetings from one to the other. 

Then Bartram remembered the stories which had.grown traditionary 
in reference to this strange man, Who had come upon him like a 
shadow of the night, and was making himself at ‘home in his old place, 
after so long absence, that the dead people, dead and buried for years, 
would have had more right to be at home, im any familiar spot, than 
he. Ethan Brand, it was said, had conversed with Satan himself in 
the lurid biaze of this very kiln. The legend had been matter of mirth 
heretofore, but looked grisly now. a | to this tale, before 
Ethan Brand departed,on his search he had been accustomed to 
evoke a fiend from the hot furnace of the lime-kiln, night after 
night, in order to confer with him about the Unpardonable Sin; the 
man and the fiend, each labouring to frame the image of some mode 
of guilt which could neither be atoned for nor forgiven. And, with the 
first gleam of light upon the mountain top, the fiend crept in at the 
iron door, there to abide the intensest element of fire, until again sum- 
moned forth to share in the dreadful task of extending man’s possible 
guilt beyond the scope of Heaven’s else infinite mercy. 

While the lime-burner was struggling with the horror of these 
thoughts, Ethan Brand rose from the log, and flung open the door of 
the kiln. The action was in such accordance with the idea in Bartram’s 
mind, thathe almost expected to see the evil one issue forth, red-hot 
from the raging furnace. 

“Hold, hold!” cried he, with a tremulous attempt to laugh, for he 
was ashamed of his fears, although they overmastéred him. “ Don’t 
for mercy’s sake, bring out your devil now!” 

“ Man!” sternly replied Ethan Brand, “what need have I of the 
devil? I have left him far behind me on my track. It is with such 
halfway sinners as you that he busies himself. Fear not because I 
open the door. I do but act by old custom, and am going to trim your 
fire like a lime-burner as I was once. : 

He stirred the vast coals, thrust in more wood, and bent forward-to 
gaze into the hollow “prison-house of the fire, regardless of the fieree 
glow that reddened upon his face. The lime-burner sat watching him, 
and half-suspected his strange guest of a purpose, if not to evoke a 
fiend, at least to plunge bodily into the flames, and thus vanish from 
the sight of man. Ethan Brand, however, drew quietly back, and closed 
the door of the kiln. 

“Thave looked,” said he, into many a human heart that was seven 
times hotter with sinful passions than your furnace is with fire. But I 
found not there what I sought. No, not the Unpardonable Sin!” 

“ What is the Unpardonable Sin ?” asked the lime- burner; and then 
he shrank further from his companion, trembling lest bis question 
should be answered. : 

“Tt is a sin that grew within my own breast,” replied Ethan Brand, 
standing erect, with a pride that distinguishes all enthusiasts of his 
stamp. “Asin that grew nowhere else! The sin of an intellect that 
triumphed over the sense of brotherhood with man and reverence for 
God, and sacrificed everything to its own mighty claims! The only sin 
that deserves a recompense of immortal agony! Freely, were it to 
i seain, would I incur the guilt. Unshrinkingly I accept the retri- 

ation ?” : 

“The man’s head is turned,” muttered the lime-burner to himself, 
“Fie may be a sinner like the rest of us, nothing more likely, but I'll 
be sworn he’s a madman too.” 

Nevertheless, he felt very uncomfortable at his situation, alone with 
Ethan Brand on the wild mountain side; and was right glad to hear 
the rough murmur of tongues, and the footsteps of what seemed a 
pretty numerous party stumbling over the stones and rustling through 
the underbush. Soon appeared the whole lazy regiment that was wont 
to infest the village tavern, comprehending three or four individuals 
who had drunk flip beside the bar-room fire through all the winters, and 
smoked their pipes beneath the stoop through all the summers, since 
Ethan Brand’s departure. Laughing bvisterously, and mingling all 
their voices together in unceremonious talk, they now burst into the 
mooushine and narrow streaks of fire-light that illuminated the open 
space before the lime-kiln. Bartram set the door ajar again, flooding 
‘the spot with light, that the whole company might get a fair view of 
Ethan Brand, and he of them. 

There, among other old acquaintances, was a once ubiquitous man, 
now almost extinct, but whom we were formerly sure to encounter at 
the hotel of every thriving village throughout the country. It was the 

‘ag The present specimen of the genus was a wilted and 


| sinoke- ried man, wrinkled and red-nosed, in a smartly-cut brown 
‘bob-t: oat, with brass buttons, who, for a length of time unknown, 
j hhad kept his desk and corner in the bar-room, and was still puffing 


ie ‘to be the same cigar that he had lighted twenty year 
| before. He had great fame as a dry joker, though, perhaps, Jess on 
‘Account of any intrinsic humour, than from a certais flavour of brandy- 
‘toddy ‘and tobacco-smoke which impregnated all his ideas and expres 
‘ ‘as well as his person. 
well-remembered, though strangely-altered face, was that 
wy er Giles, as people still called him in courtesy—an elderly raga- 
Sa , ages shirt-sleeves and tow-cloth trousers, is 
ow had been attorney in what he called his better day— 
practitioner, and in great vogue among the village litigants; 
and sling, and toddy, and cocktails, imbibed at all hours— 
ing, noon, and night—had caused him to slide from intele 
© various kinds and degrees of bodily labour, till, at last, 
his own phrase, he slid into a soap-vat. In other 


whom the world 
could not trample, and bad no right to acorn, either in this or any pres 
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vious stage of his misfortunes, since he had still kept up the courage 
and spirit of a man, asked nothing in charity, and, with his one hand— 
and that the left one—fought a stern battle against want and hostile 
circumstances. 

Among the throng, too, came another personage, who, with certain 
points of similarity to Lawyer Giles, had many niore of difference. It 
was the village doctor, a man of some fifty years, whom, at an earlier 
period of his life, we should have introduced as paying a professional 
visit to Ethan Brand during the latter’s supposed insanity. He was 
now a purple-visaged, rude, and brutal, yet half-gentlemanly figure, 
with something wild, ruined, end desperate in his talk, and in all the 
details of his esture and manners, Brandy possessed this man like an 
evil spirit, an made him as surly and savage as a wild beast, and as 
miserable as a lost soul; but there was supposed to be in him such won- 
derful skill, such native gifts of healing, beyond any which medical 
science could impart, that society caught hold of him, and would not 
Jet him sink out of its reach. So, swaying to and fro upon his horse, 
and grumbling thick accents at the bedside, he visited all the sick 
cbambers for miles about among the mountain towns, and sometimes 
raised a dying man, as it were, by miracle ; or quite as often, no doubt, 
sent his patient to the grave that Was dug many a year too soon. The 
doctor had a everlasting pipe ih his mouth ; aiid, as comb said, 
in Thee to his habit oer it was always alight With hell-fire, 


fire go down, and no thanks to him if five hundred bushels of lime are 
not spoilt. If I catch the fellow hereabouts again, I shalt feel like 
tossing him into the furnace!” 

With his Jong pole in his hand, he ascended to the top of the kila. 
After a moment's pause, he called to his son. ' 

“ Come up here, Joe!” said he. 

So little Joe ran up the hillock and stood by his father’s side. The 
marble was all burnt into perfect, snow-white lime. But, on its sur- 
face, in the midst of the circle—snow white too, and thoroughly con- 
verted into lime—lay a human skeleton, in the attitude of a person 
who, after long toil, lies down to a long repose. Within the ribs— 
strange to say—was the shape of a human heart. : 

“ Was the fellow’s heart made of marble?” cried Bartram, in some 
perplexity at this phenomenon. “ At any rate, it is burnt into what 
jooks like special good lime; and, taking all the bones together, my 
kiln js half bushel the richer for him.” : 

So saying, the rude lime-burner lifted his pole, and letting it fall 
upon the skeleton, the relics of Ethan Brand were crumbled into 
fragments. 


canine performer responded by wagging all that there was to wag of 
his tail, but appeared totally unable to repeat his very successful effort 
to amuse the spectators. 

Meanwhile, Ethan Brand had resumed his seat upon the log, and 
moved, it might be, by @ perception of some remote analogy between 
his own case and that of this self-pursuing cur, he broke into the 
awful laugh, which, more than any otber token, expressed the con~ 
dition of his inward being. From that moment, the merriment of the 
party was at an end; they stood aghast, dreading lest the inauspicious 
sound should be reverberated around the horizon, and that mountain 
would thunder it to mountain, and so the horror be prolonged upon 
their ears, Then, whispering one to another that it was late; that the 
moon was almost down; that the August night was growing chill, 
they hurried homewards, leaving the lime-burner and Jittle Joe to deal 
as they might with their unwelcome guest. Save for these three 
human beings the open space on the hill-side was a solitude, set in a 
vast gloom of forest. eyond that darksome verge, the fire-light 
glimmered on the stately trunks and almost black foliage of pines, in- 
termixed with the lighter verdure of sapling oaks, maples, and poplars, 
while here and there lay the gigantic corpses of trees, decaying on 
the leaf-strewn soil. And it seemed to little Joe—a timorous and 
tastes ehitd—that the silent forest was holding its breath, until 


ne fearful thing should happen. 
wah ¢ yo 


CHRISTMAS SUPERSTITIONS OF SUABIA. 
BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


Bi yy aorthies pp orward, and greeted Ethan Brand pi thrust more wood into the fire, and closed the door of ‘ 
each is oWn make earnestly inviting ie to lige of ‘ the kin; then locking over his shoulder at the lime-burner and his | THe peasantry of the kingdom of Wirtemberg attach great im- 
contents of & = ac’ Hotel in which, a ¢ ey averred, he woul Bon, he bade, rather than advised, them to retire to rest. 7 portance to the Three Thursdays before Christmas, Which are called 
find something | better wort seeking for than the npardonable For myself I cannot sicep, gaid he. “I have matters that it con- | qiffarent names in different districts. In the regions about Tubingen 


@erhs me to meditate upon. I will watch the fire, as I used to do in the 
old ving 
% And eal the devil out of the furnace to keep you company, I sup- 
ee ers Bartram, who had been making intimate acquaint- 
ance With the black bottle above-mentioned. “ But watch if you like, 
eal] as many devils as you like! Lor my part, I shall be all the 
er for a snooze. Come, Joe!” 
As the boy followed his father into the hut, he looked back at the 
yfarer, and the tears came into his eyes, for his tender spirit had an 
tion. 4 eo and terrible loneliness in which this man had en- 
i mself. 
en they were gone, Ethan Brand sat listening to the crackling of 
Wood, and looking at the little sprits of fire that issued 
the chinks of the door. ‘These trifles, however, once s0 


and Stuttgard they are named “ Knépflingsniichte,” which, as * Knép- 
fling” signisies any small round body, we may venture to translate 
“pea-nights.” The children of the villages celebrate these nights by 
shooting peas, barleycorns, &c., at the cottage windows through a 
revd, of, ‘as we should say, a “pea-shooter.” They are generally 
rewarded by the inhabitants with a forcible repulse, in which words 
and blows are brought into combination. 

The name of “Knépflingsniichte” also obtains in the district of 
Weinsberg, and the evenings are celebrated there by thetroopsof children 
going about and singing a rude Suabian song, thus freely rendered :— 


Sin 0) Wind which has wrotight itself by intense and solitary 
meditation ae a high state of pane ah endure the kind of 
contact with 1oW and vulgar hodes of thought, aiid feeling to which 
Liha Brand Was how sibjecied, Te wade hii doubt—and, gtispee 
ite a igh dou enh it mM ha gent found the Un- 

able Sit, and found it within himself = The w ole question on 

whieh Ne bad exhansted Jif, Alid wore than Ti . looked like a delision. 
«Leave me” he pais Witterly, xe vite beasts, that have made 
ing hip your souls With ter liquors! I have done 

with vou, Years and years age T pope into Your heartS, and found 

nothing there for py Lar pose. Gets ey j 

Why, you wneivil ne” ® fierce doctor, “is that the 
wiy yours na to the kindivess of yout best friehds? — Then let me 
tell you the truth, You have mo more fount the Unpardonable Sin 


Knopflings night has come, I trow; 


than yonder boy Joe has. ot ave but a crazy fellow. I told you mM oe but the slightest hold of bis attention, while deep within Corrandi! Cortandi! 

a f years a: peither better nor worse thah a crazy fellow, an ‘8 a 6 was reviewing the gradnal but marvellous change that had Give me apples and peare enow, 

the fit | n of old Huinphrey, here. bg upon him by the search to which be had devoted him- And I'll give thanks to thee. 
sell. yemembered how the night dew had fallen upon him; how 


An angel sits behind the door, 

He has apples and pears ia store ; 
Three pears upon a stem, 

Come, good man, give us them ; 

Give us apples and pears enow, 

And thou shalt have good luck, I trow. 


In the neighbourhood of Ellwangen, the three Thursdays a called 
“ Anklopfet,” or “knocking days.” and are likewise celebrate 2 by 
children going about for trifling gifts. The song at Bihlerthas is in 
this fashion :-— 


He ne to ah old han, shabbily dressed, with long white hair, 
thit.v alee al unsteady eyes, Por some years past this aged perio 
ha Lyd Re Hho among the hills, inqniring of all travellers 
vin for bis daughter, ‘The girl, it ecemed, be gone off 
wit yes Ad evens perforiners, and eeaiepel ly tidings of her 
came to the Village, and fine stories were told of her glittering appear- 
ance as ahe Fore Oh hoieback in the ring, or performed marvellous 
feats on the Wane ope 

The white-haired father now approached Ethan Brand, and gazed 
unsteadily into his face. 

«They tell me you have been all over the earth,” said he, wringing 
his hands with earhestness, “ You must have seen my daughter, for 
she makes & Yn Beare ih the world, and everybody goes to see her. 
Did she send any Word to her old father, or say When She was coming 


back?’ 

Ethan Brand’s eye wuaited beieath the old man’s. That daugh 
from whom he 8d BANestly desired a word of greeting, Ethan Bra 
had snade the subject of a psychological ex viment, and wasted, ab- 
sorbed, and perhaps ainihilated her soul in the ait 

« Yes,” murmured he, turning away from the hoary Wanderer ; “it is 
no delusion. There is an Unpardonable Sin!” 

While these things were passing, a merry scene was going forward 
in the area of Cheetfal light, beside the spring, and before the door 


tive dark forest had whispered to him ; how the stars had gleamed upon 
hi, 4 Simple and a loving wan, watching his fire in the years gone 
by and ¢ musing as t bare Jle remembered with what tender- 

ess, With What love and sympathy for mankind, and what pity for 

iiman guilt and woe, he had first begun to contemplate those ideas 
which afterwards became the inspiration of his life; with what reve- 
rence he had then looked into the heart of man, viewing it as a temple 
originally divine, and, however desecrated, still to be held sacred by a 
brother; with what awful fear he had deprecated the success of his 
pursuit, and prayed hi the Unpardonable Sin might never be revealed 
to him, Then ensued that vast intellectual development, which, in its 
tego disturbed the couhterpoise between his mind and heart. The 
dea that possessed his life had operated as a means of education ; it 
had gone on cultivating his powers to the highest point of which they 
were susceptible ; it had raised him from the level of anuniettered labourer 
to stand on a star-light eminence, whither the philosophers of the earth, 
laden with the lore of universities, might vainly strive to clamber after 
him. So mueh for thé intellect | But where was the heart ? ‘hat, 
indeed, bad withered, had contracted, had hardened, had perished! It 
had ceased to pattake of the universal throb. He had lost his bold of 
the magnetic chain of himanity, He was no longer a brother-man, 
opening the chambers or the dungeons of our common nature by the 
key of holy By a ee gave hith a tight to share in all its se- 


Knock, hammer, knock ! 

Of bread there's a stock. 

Out your pears and apples throw, 
Or to some one else I'll go. 

The roses, the roses, 

‘They grow on one tree: 

My master and mistress, 

How lovely you be. 


In certain districts a menace is conveyed by thé song, which runs as 


follows :— 
Knock, knock! I’ll thank ye for bread: 
He who don’t give it, Fil break his head. 


The children, who sing the doggerel, of which the above doggerel is 


the hero of so many a legend familiar to their childhood. Finding no- puppets, and pulling the Wires that inoved them to such degrees of | a version, beat at the houses, and on their admission favout the master 
thing, howev ; remarkable in hisaspéct—nothing but a sunburnt | crime as were demanded for his study. viths the poethohl treab. 

waytarer, 3h plaih garb and dusty shoes, who sat looking into the fire] ‘Thus Ethan Brand became a fiend. He began to be so from the mo- | “44. y beisdaton of tae til 

as it he fane ne ‘ures aniong the éoals, these young people speedily | ment that his moral nature had veased to keep the pace of improvement = is more than one explanation the custom of ony Leg 
grew ti LF ge He im. As it happened there was other amuse- with his intellect. And tow, as his highest effurt, and inevitable Ge- | against windows on the * Kndpilingsnichte.” Some derive it f a 
ment at hand, id velop t—as the bright and gorgeous flower, and rich, delicious fruit | practice which Was adopied when Suabia was Visited by 4 pes ace, 


hegre Jew, travelling with a diorama on bis 
t 


the party turned aside from it; and, in hopes of eking out the profils 
@ day, the showman hed kept thei company to the lime-kiln. 
& Gome, old Dutchman,” eried one of the young men, * let us see 


and every Bouse was barred by its ashabitauts. NO Stran- 
gers were admitted ; bat at night passengers ih the Street 
‘out taréw a Waldfal of peas at the Windows, br Way of asking it 
the jubabitant of the house was yet alive. If such Was the ease, the 
ynaster woutd Show himself at the window, and give a friendly satate ; 
but, 1fno one appeared, the passengers concluded that all the residents 
had perished. The solemn salute with which, ih Some districts, the 
children are ansivered, even at the preseat tine, is in favour of this 
explanation. Others say that the pea-throirving owes its origin to the 
precautiot of the Prithitive Christians of Suabia, Who adopted this 
fashion of giving a signal when they were about to hold thelr religious 
assemblies. The fact, however, that the ceremony i8 appropriated to 
Thursdays, points t @ connection with the Pagah deity Donan, the 
‘Thor of the Scandinavians. 

‘The connection of peas with Christina’ eXtetids even to & Bort of 
Suabian © bogie,” tailed the “ Pelzmiirte,” Who is supposed to shot bim- 
self on Chtistivas-eve. He is ofteh pictitred with tiiated pea-straw, 
his face is Diack Aud Sooty, he has a basket in ote hand abd & Stick in 
the otler,. His hhaite Sein to be derived froth @ cap of fat (pele), 
which he oceasionallly weats, While another name Which he bears, tmore 

an 


“What more have I to seek? What more to achieve 2” said Ethan 


ered the beer 5 9 fas a matter of 
y captain" shall show you, in- 


mat 
blue flame, which qnivered aloft and danced madly, as within a magic 
circle, and sank And rose agai, With yom and Multitudinous ac- 
tivity. As the lonély man bent forward over this terriblé body of fire, 
the SE heat sniote tp against his person with a breath that, it 
thigh Me supposed, Would have scorched and shriveled bim up iu a 
moment. 5 
Etha’ 1d stood erect, and raised his arms on Nigh. The 
the wild and ghastly hi 


ve ; 
laci ie Pox itt Seber position, he invited the young men 
and girls to look thr glass orifices of the machine, and pro- 
cevded to exhibita series of the most outrageous citeet ae and daub- 
ings, #8 apecitnens of the Ae arts, that ever ait itinerant showman had 
the face to imposs pon His circle of spectators, The pictures yas yor 
out, noreover—tattered, I of cracks and wrinkles, dingy with tobacco- 
snvoke, and others © i athost pitiable condition, Some pms to 
be cities publie peices ahd ruined castles in Tourope hers repre- 

sented Napoleon’s battles, and Nelson's tea-figbt ard ih the midst of]. iB 

these might Brin wantic, brown, hairy and, Which Might have | flames played u ‘his face, and imparted t 
been misté ih OF Destib thoneh in tritth it was only the | which alone cou d have suited his expression; it was that of a Hend on 

‘ %. : onfiet, | the Verge of plunging into his gulf of intensest torment. 


oe jointing ‘is fect 5 various. scenes of the confi ‘ 
while its oWner wave historical illustrations. When with much thert- |] "O, Mother Earth,” cried he, “who art no more my mother, ae 
; into whose bosom this frame shall never be resolved! ind 


ment &t iS Abominable deticiency of merit, the exibition was 
Mader whose brotherhood I have cast off and trampled thy great heart be- 
neath my feet! ©, stars of heaven, that shone on me of as if 


con te ge ye bade little Joe put his head into the box. 

Viewed through the magnifying glasses, the boy’s round, rosy visage, 0 q 
to light me onward and upward! Farewell ail, R$ ‘ie ever! Come, 
deadly element of fire, henceforth my familiar friend ! ce 


assumed the strange:t imaginable aspect of ‘an immense Titanic clearly jaelteates Bis real character. This hame is UBehaike 
evident coxruption of “St. Nicholas,” the kno wh jp n-#ainit Of children, 
Whose festival is on the 6th of December. By itis practice of reWward- 
ing good childrel and punishing bad, as he pursues his travels on 
‘Christmas-eve, the mysterious goblin proves his affinity to the cele- 
brated saint. In the market-place of Calw “ Klas,” or Nicholas, is 
visibly represented by the chief of a party of children, who run about 
with cow-bells in their hands, intended, it is said, to remind the people 
that the Redeemer was born in a manger. 

Whale, however, the sanctity of Christmas is rated so highly ia 
Suabia, that the very cattle are supposed to fall on their knees in the 
miduight of Christmas-eve, and the sun to take two leaps in lis course 
out of pure joy, it is nevertheless supposed to be a time when witches 
and demons are especially potent. In accordance with this belief, an 
alarm-bell is rung in the neighbourhood of Tiivingen for the purpose 
of driving the intruders away. While the bell is sounding, it is deemed 
prudent to feed the cattle, and to bind straw about the fruit-trees, as a 
means of securing fertility ; but the practitioner is rigidly enjoined to 
periorm these operations before the ringing has ceased, as they will 
otherwise be of no avail. That the father of evil is supposed to be in 
a good-humour at Christmas time may be inferred from the belief that 
ne is then easily to be found on a Suabian cross-road at midnight, and 
will bestow presents of money and cora on these who have courage 


as I do thee!” a : 

Yhat night the sound of a fearful of laughter rolted henge 4 
through the ens thé litme-burner aiid his little son , di : 
horror and anguish haunted their dreams, and Seenved still pi + i 
the rude hovel when they opened their eyes to the daylight. 

“Up boy, up!” cried the lime-burner, staring about him. “Thank 
Heaven, the night is gone at last; and, rather than pass another such, 
I would watch my lime-kiln, wide awake, for a tweivemonth. ‘Lhis 
Ethan Brand, with his humbug of an Unpardonable Sin, has done me 
no such mighty favour in taking my place!” 

He issued from the hut, followed by little Jce, who kept fast hold of 
his father’s hand. The early Sunshine was already pouring its gold upon 
the mountain tops; and, though the valleys were still in shadow, they 
smiled cheerfully in the promise of the bright day that was hastening 
onward. ‘he viliage, completely shut in by hilis, which swelled away 
gently about it, looked as it it had rested peacefully in the hollow of the 

reat hand of Providence. Each dwelling was distinctly visible; the 
ittle spires of the two churches pointed upwards, and caught a fore- 
glimmering of brightness from the sun-gilt skies upon their gilded 
weather-cocks, The tavern was astir, ana the figure of the old smoke- 
dried stage-agent, cigar in mouth, was seen beneath the stoop. Old 
Graylock was glorified with a golden cloud upon his head. Scattered 
likewise upon the breasts of the surrounding fmountains, there were 
heaps of hoary mists, in fantastic shapes, some of them far down into 
the valley, others high up towards the summits, and still others of the 
same family of mist and clouds, hovering in mt gel Pai of “eh 
upper atmosphere. Stepping from one to ancther e clouds that : ve iwc 
rested on ey hills, and t oes to the lofiier vretherhood that sailed in ae ort bests ba . liar Kind of 4 
air, it seemed almost as if a mortal man might thus ascend into the; For the discovery of witches at Christmas a pecd etapa eee 
heavenly regions, Earth was so mingled With sky that it was a day- | requisite. ‘A stake is cut into the form of a ladle, in the course of the 
dream to look at it. \ three “ Knpflingsniichte,” and on each of the three nights it must 
beat ded pe charm se Range 4 and pone seb peters 80 | be used to stir porridge, care being taken not to wash away the meal 
readily adopts into a'scene like this, the stage-coach was ratting Cown |. a: a= ‘ ¥ . _ is taken i 
the an fates techn and the driver plead 94 horn, while ecko cont that adleves ed 1 Pais ladle, in which a hole ab Korey, 9 tacen into 
up the notes, and intertwined them into a rich, and varied, and elabo- church on Chrisumas-day, and all the witches who happen to be 
rate harmony,.of which the original performer could lay claim to little | present may be seen through a hole in it during the delivery ot the 
share. ‘The great ills played a concert among themselves, each con- | sermon. ‘They invariably have their backs towards the preacher, and, 
tributing a strain of airy sweetness. strange to say, carry @ milk-pail on their heats. The experiment, 


Ethan Brand gazed into the box for an instant, and then starting 
back, looked fixedly at the German. What had he seen? Nothing, 
apparently ; for a curious youth, who had peeped in almost at the same 
nioment, beheld only a vacant space of canvas. 

«| remember you now,” muttered Etban Brand to the showman. 

“Ah, captain,’ whispered the Jew of Nuremburg, with a dark 
smile; “I find it to be a heavy matter in my show-box—this Unpar- 
donable Sin! By my faith, captain, it has wearied my shoulders this 
day to carry it over the mountain.” 

% Peace!” answered Ethan Brand, sternly, “or get thee into the 
furnace yonder.” 

The Jew’s exhibition had scarcely concluded, when a great elderly 
dog—who seemed to be his own master, as no person in the company 
laid claim to him—saw fit to render himself the object of public notice. 
Hitherto be had shown himself as a very quiet, weil-disposed old cog, 

oing round from one to another, and, by way of being sociable, otfer- 
ing his rough head to be patted by any kindly hand that would take so 
much trouble. But now, all of a sudden, this grave and venerable 
quadruped, ot his own mere motion, and without the slightest sugges- 
tion from anybody else, began to run yound after his tail, which, to 
heighten the absurdity of the proceeding, was a great deal shorier than 
it should bave been, Never was seen such headlong eagerness in pur- 
suit of an object that could not possibly be attained; never was heard 
such a tremendous outtreak of growling, snarling, barkin ,and snapping, 
as if one end of the ridiculous brute’s body were at deadly and most un- 
forgiveable enmity with the other, Faster and faster round about went 
the cur, and faster and still faster fled the unapproachable brevity of 
his tail, and louder and fiercer grew his yells of rage and animosity, 
until, utterly exbansted, and as far from the goal as ever, the foolish old 
dog ceased his performance as suddenly as he had begun it. ‘The next 


moment he was as quiet, mild, sensible, and respectable in his deport- Little Joe's face brightened at once. ae - 5 se hit oe 
ment as when be first scraped acquaintance with the company. « Dear father,” eried he, skipping ‘cheerily to and fro, * that strange however, is not without danger; for, if the obser Bes tot quitten 
Ag may be suppored, the exbibition was greeted with iniversal | man is gone, and the sky ahd the thountains all seem @lad of it!” the church, and reached a dielting-house before the bells have 


laughter, clapping of bands, and shouts of * Encore!” to which the!" Yes)” growled the Have bukers with on vathy * but he has let the © ringing, be will be torn to picess by witches BR the vont According 
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to a popular tradition three persons came, in this manner, to an un- 
timely end, no further back than the year 1832. 
Where witches abound, it may be readily imagined that charms like 


those of Hallow-e’en, immortalised by Burns, are not wanting. | 


Thus, on the three special Thursdays the village-girls about Pfullingen 
pour warm lead into cold water, and predict from the shapes taken by 
the metal the trades of their future husbands. In the same district, 
and at the same period, a gosling is also used as a matrimonial oracle. 
The girls form a ring, in the midst of which is placed the gosling with 
its eyes blindfolded, and the one whom he first approaches is destined, 
before long, to obtain a husband. 

The virtue of the Christmas period extends to the festival of the 


| 
| 


Epiphany, or, as they say in Germany, to the “ Three Kings’ Day.” In | 


the neighbourhood of Pfallingen it is deemed impious to spin on the 
twelve holy evenings; and dreams that occur in their course are sup- 
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posed to have prophetic value. Much weather wisdom, too, is based 
on an observation of the meteorological changes which occur at this 
time; and it is supposed that the state of the weather for the whole year 
is predicted by that of the twelve days, a quarter of a month being repre- 


is primitive in the extreme. Twelve circles, representing the twelve 
months, are made on a sheet of white paper, and each of them is 
divided by cross lines into four compartments. .In each compartment 
the Suabian peasant marks the result of each six hours. If he be a 
scholarly man, he makes his record in words; but if he be blessed with 
that unsophisticated innocence of reading and writing which Jack 
Cade so much admired, he denotes fine weather by leaving the paper 
white, and wet weather by asmear. It is, however, a singular fact, 
that the value of this elaborate proceeding is only regarded as hypo- 
thetical till Twelfth-day actually arrives. If that day proves fair, the 


HY 
THREE Cf 


record paper is valid; but in the contrary event, it may be cast aside as 
worthless. In some parts of Suabia, an onion is used as the oracular 
instrument. It is cut in half, and twelve little cups are made by sepa 


| rating the layers. Into these some salt is put, and accordingly as this 
esented by every six hours. The mo de adopted to record the observations | 


salt melts or remains dry, the weather of the month to which the par- 
ticular cup refers is expected to be wet or fair, 

In a country so rife with medizval superstitions, it could not be sup- 
posed that the three magi, or “ Kings,” to whom Tweltth-day is dedi- 
cated, would be without visible representations. In many villages, 
during the whole interval from Christmas to the Epiphany, three boys 
go about, attired in white gowns and leathern girdles, with crowns of 
coloured paper on their heads, one of them having his face blacked, to 
denote the complexion of the Moorish King. It is likewise customary 
to invoke a blessing on a house, by writing on the door the letters 
K. M. 8., the initials of Kaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar, as the three 
magi are named in Romish tradition. 


OF THE EPIPHANY. 


[Sir Joun BEAuMONT, the author of the following poem, was born in 
1582, and died in 1623. He was the elder brother of Francis Beau- 
mont, the celebrated colleague of Fletcher. His known poetical remains 
are comprised in a small volume of miscellaneous poems. His contem- 
poraries speak of his having written the “ Crown of Thorns,” a poem 
in eight books; but this is apparently lost to posterity. Winstanley, in 
his “ Honour of Parnassus,” speaks of Sir John Beaumont, as one of 
“the great souls of numbers.” and his poems certainly “possess great 
merit. The chief recommendation of them is, however, that they are 
all dedicated to the service of virtue and piety: no mean praise for a 
writer of the times in which he lived.] 


Farr eastern star, that art ordained to run 
Before the sages to the rising sun, 
Here cease thy course, and wonder thet the cloud 
Of this poor stable can thy Maker shroud: 
Ye heavenly bodies glory to be bright, 
And are esteemed as yeare rich in light; 
Bat here on earth is tanght a different way, 
Since under this low roof the Highest lay ; 
Jerusalem erects her stately towers, 
Displays her windows, and adorns her bowers ; 
Yet there thou must not cast a trembling spark— 
Let Herod’s palace still continue dark. 
Each school and synagogue thy force repels, 
There pride, enthron’d in misty errors, dwells ; 
The temple where the priests maintain their choir 
Shall taste no beam of thy celestial fire. 
While this weak cottage a!l thy splendour takes, 
A joyiul gate of every chink it makes. 
Here shines no golden roof, noivory stair, 
No king exalted in a stately chair, 
Girt with attendants, or by heralds styled; 
"Bnt straw and hay inwrap a speechless child, 
‘Yet Sabw's lords before this babe unfold 
yo heir treasures, off’ricg incense, myrrh, and gold. 
¢:The crib becomes an altar; therefore dies 
: MX )<aNo Ox nor sheep, for in their fodder lies 
sz: i{fhe Prince of Peace, who, thankfal for his bed, 
“gx Y&/Q4Destroys those rites in which their blood was shed; 
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THE DREAM OF THE THREE HOLY KINGS.”—BY C, BEGAS. 


The quintessence of earth he takes and fees, 

And precious gums distilled from weeping trees; 
Rich metals and sweet odours now deciare 

The glorious blessings which his laws prepare : 

To clear us from the base and loathsome flood 

Of sense, and make us fit for angels’ food ; 

Who lift to God for us the holy smoke 

Of fervent prayers, with which we him invoke, 
And try our actions in that searching fire 

By which the seraphims our lips inspire. 

No muddy dross pure min’rals shall infect, 

We shall exale our vapours up direct: 

No storms shall cross, nor glittering lights deface, 
Perpetual sighs, which seek a happy place. | 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. 
BY MRS. T. K. HERVEY. 


Her cometh! Like a dawn delayed, | 
When rolling mists, the earth surrounding, 
Too long control the gracious sun’s abounding. 
He cometh! Through the clouds that shade | 
A world for peace, and love, and gladness made: 
A world whose silent chords await his finger’s holy sounding! 


He cometh! To his father’s fields 
With heavenly gaze he draweth near, 
Like a mild gleaner, ere the grain is sere! ie. 
Too blest when aught the harvest yields, 
The bread of life within his hand he wields, 
His meek eyes bent like sunset down upon the golden ear. 


With curb unbound, and slackened rein, 
He rideth, meeker than a child, 
The monster War, that through the world ran wild. 
Counting his bondage richer gain, 
The humbled savage needeth not the chain— 
Grudging no toil, but proud to bear that burthen undefiled, 


A conqueror whose words are peace, 
He weepeth o’er each ruined city, 
Where Famine’s voice rings out its time-old ditty. 
The captives’ bonds his prayers release, 
And, while he bids the work of havoc cease, 
Sets flowing through the arid streets the precious founts of 
pity. 


All human hearts with love that beat 
His true but veiled disciples are: 
The railings of strange altars cannot bar 
The eager tread of stainless feet ; 
Each mountain is a shrine for worship meet 
Where e’en the scouted Pariah’s voice may praise him unaware. 


His love doth fall upon the soul 
Like silent droppings of quick tears 
Amid the sobbings which God only hears! 
It bids the shattered heart be whole, 
And hope no more drop fainting at the goal 
Where life itself sinks, deafened by the rushing tramp of years. 


Where his mild wand the hours doth number, 
Where his right hand the way doth keep, 
Death’s but the falling of the lids in sleep, 
Life but a robe whose folds encumber, 
And Memory’s failure only the soft slumber— 
The dreamy trance of angels—silent, beautiful, and deep. 


O, glorious sleep! More glorious waking ! 
When tle tired soul, its journey o’er, 
All dumbly walking heaven’s shining floor, 
Shall see the ransomed Just partaking 
Those waters that—life’s thirst divinely slaking— 
Through God’s crown’d kingdom ever flowing, flood the 
eternal shore! 
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THE STAR OF BETULEHEM. 


THE ANNUNCIATION AND TRIUMPII OF Munich), exhibiting, with striking simplicity and expressiveness, the 
. 2 successive steps in the progress of Christianity, from its first pretigura- 
CHRISTIANITY. 


tions to its promulgation by the Great Teacher himself, and its sub- 
We give here, as peculiarly appropriate to the season, two Illustrations 
having reference to the above subjects. They are extracted from a 
series of plates, etched by the artist himself (Joseph Fubrich, of 


a long train or procession of symbolic and historic figures, each sum- 


TAG MIGHT OF @ENTLENESS . 
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Christian idea, and serving as a fresh link to show its relation to 
man, An earnest and elevated spirit pervades the whole work, and 
powerfully appeals to both the understanding and the heart. We have 


sequent, and as yet, far from completed triumphs. This is done by | selected the central and the terminal group: but in order to connect both 
these with the rest of the work, it will not be by any means 


ming up a remarkable point in the history of the progress of the | uninteresting to show, in a short summary, with what appropriate- 
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ness and fullness of meaning the artist has wrought out his idea 
Adam and Eve begin the procession, and form the starting-point 
from which all the rest take their purpose and necessity. In their sin 
and their departure from God, are involved the sufferings, the 
struggles, the needs, the atonement, and the triumph impersonated in 
the figures which follow. Whilst Adam, under a sense of sin and death, 
walks with down-bent gaze, Ive, with her burden of sorrow and Te- 
pentance, lightened by a ray of hope, lifts upward her hands and eyes 
to Him who has given her seed the promise of victory. Abel follows 
them: aa showing, by his murder, the first awful consequence or sin, 
and prefiguring, by his sacrifice, the great atonement Next comes 
Noah, bearing a model cf the Ark; which was a symbol of that 
covenant into which all tribes and nations were to be received, and 
saved from the deluge of evil; while, over the ark, descends the dove, 
with the olive branch, an emblem of that spirit which moved over the 
face of the chaotic waters, and brought forth order and goodness from 
blank disorder, and descended on thé Great Teacher also, when 
he set out on his mission of order and goodness, among the 
universal moral chaos. Melchizedech then appears, the figure of 
the great high-priest; and Abrabam and Isaac, with the knife and the 
fire and the wood, prefiguring the great sacrifice of the Son by the 
Father. Next comes Jacob with the heayen-ladder of his dream, as a 
memorial that at that very Bethel, the place of his vision, should be 
born—Him who should open to the whole world the vision of the way 
to heaven, and that there the angels of his dream should announce, 
“Glory to God, on earth peace, and good-will among men.” Joseph 
then appears, whose fate also is prefigurative: cast out by his brothers, 
deliberated over and sold; redeeming them in their starvation and dis- 
tress by the riches he has stored up with the King; while, as in his 
dreams, the surrounding sheaves, and the sun, moon, and stars, all that 
springs from eartb, all greater and lesser dignities, bend before and 
worship him. He is followed by Moses and Aaron, the Jaw and the 
priestdom, the state and the church, the moral and the spiritual in life 
and doctrine. The warriors Joshua and Gideon succeed them, to the 
one of whom God appointed the sun, and to the other the fleece of the 
lamb, as a sign of victory. Samuel comes next, and Sampson, both 

in Israel; while the latter, bearing the gates of Gaza, pre- 
figures Christ’s bursting the gates of death, and in his death also over- 
whelming the oppressiig and ensiaving powers and dissipations of this 
world. Now there appears, heading the troop of the prophets, David 
the poet-king—the prophet-singer—the outward ancestor of Christ. 
First among the prophets advances Isaiah, with the clear, seer-glance ; 
Jeremiah, sunk in sadness at the calamities of his people, and propheti- 
cally bewailing the sorrows cf the Saviour; Daniel, the one true among 
many false; and Ezekie!, the seer of the great universal re- 
surrection, the descent of new divine life into the dark valley of the 
shadaw of worldly death. The six lesser prophets follow, among whom 
Jonas, three days buried and then uprisen, more peculiarly prefigures 
Christ. After these appear the Sybils, women of m ysterious inspiration, 
who, in dark figures and oracles, spoke out to heathen night of the 
Light that was to come. t 

And now the immediate foretellers of Christ pass before us; the star 
which guides the three wise men or holy kings of the ast, and the 
angel calling the herd-men to the manger; shepherds of the people 
and shepherds of the ii «ks, going onward to the great everlasting 
Good Shepherd; and » ceall reaches equally the peasant and the 
king, and absorbs both old traditions of the divine dealings, which 
had floated down, from the ancient times, among the simple pastoral races 
the wisdom of Eastern philosophy, which had accumulated, from the 
days of Abraham’s fellow Chaldeans to the latest star-readers and 
solvers of earth’s riddles. Inthe midst of this group (the central one 
which we have given in our Illustrations) stands forth John the 
Baptist, who, more than a prophet, exclaims, “J am the voice crying 
in the wilderness, make straight the way of the Lord ;” and, poin'ing to 
where Christ himself advances, cries * Behold the Lamb of God.” ‘the 
murdered innocents of Bethlehem, the first young martyrs, with palms 
in their hands, fill up this group; and, with the announcement of the 
new faith, prefizure the manner of iis first teaching. ; 

At Jength Christ himself appears, sitting in a car; as world-deliverer, 
he holds in his left hand a globe surmounted by a cross, over which he 
extends his (for us) pierced right hand, in blessing. At his feet sits 
Mary, his mother, his first guardian and sharer of his last sorrow, now 
sharer of his honour and triumph. The four great teachers of the early 
church, Gregory, Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine, push on the wheels 
of the cur, which is drawn by the four mystic beings of the Apocalypse. 
These are followed by the great first messengers of the Evangel, the 
apostles, led by Peter, the holder of the keys, and by Paul, the un- 
wearying—invincible world-apostle. These are succeeded by the most 
notable of the martyrs: Stephen, bearing the stones which shed the 
first blood that watered the young plant of Christianity—the young 
tree of life. Lawrence; Clement, with the tiara and dress of the head 
ef the Church; Polycarp, Ethelbert, and John of Nepomak, the patron 
saint of Bohemia; Sebastian, with the arrows in his hand, and George 
slaying the dragon, both warriors, as a sign that it is. through battle 
and victory over evil, we must follow Christ; while St. Vitus, and W in- 
censlaus of Bohemia, close this group. 

But, that it may be remembered that God makes the weak also 
mighty through faith, and that not to men only are we indebted for the 
upholding and spread of the truth, there follows next a group of 
women and maidens, who in humility—in gentle patience—in steadfast- 
ness through sorrow, boldly suffered. Helena, Constantine’s mother, 
goes first, with the cross; ‘1hekla, Barbara, Catherine, and others follow, 
with the signs of their martyrdom. Cecilia, the patroness of sacred 
music, plays a smal] organ. ‘The young martyr, Agnes, carries a lamb, 
and is an emblem of the innocence and virgin purity that persecution 
could not crush. The maid-servant, Nothburga, appears in this group, 
as a sign that in every station God may be and is gloritied. ‘Uhepenitents 
Magdalene and Margaret of Cortona, show both that only through 
repentance and punishment can purification and lost innocence be re- 
attained, and that eveu to the lost does the message of mercy reach, 

After these comes a group, led by Paul, the first anchorite, in a dress 
of plaited palm-bark, of early hermits and monks; who, led by an in- 
felt vocatiyn to renounce the pleasures and pastimes of the world, and 
to meditate in the solitude of deserts and cloisters, on “ the one thing 
needful,” sought to taine the wild spirits of the times, and lead the 
active and unbridled energies of men into submission, to truth and 
good; Antonius, Makarius, Serapion, Francis of Assisi, Seraphicus, and 
disruno, Ivan of Bohemia, Vrocopius, and others, 

The last group (which we alyo give) contains other characters and 
symbolic figures; wud net only closes the procession, but sums up, by 
its figurative personifications, the later progress and ultimate triumph 
of the Christiga Adea. Ihey represent souls which, in the most various 
circumstances of life, pursue the same end of attaining, maintaining, 
and extending God's Traih; and they also represent the vic ot that 

the yarious wor'dly principles and powers, y ae ringin 

r and jssion the physical, the kingly, and the intellectua 
‘mich Move men on earth. The legendary giant, Ohristopher, 
ng through the swolten river, through darknegs and storm, 
nknown infant, then recognised as Christ, is a symbol of 
g of the physical powers of fhe world, which seem giganti¢ 
ed to the small voice of Truth, and of their willing service in 
the rough stream of events—through the darkness of 
he storm of opposing passions, the pure and gentle in- 
“ rist.* Francis Xayier, the zealous spreader of Christianity, 
4 young negro, personifies the missionary agency, which pours 


*In October, 1851, three very interesting mural paintings of “St. bri 2] 


topher,” ** St. George,” and “ The Doom,” were discovered in the parish 

of Gawsworth, near Macclesfield, in Cheshire. The wall upon which the t- 
ings were found had been repeatedly whitewashed, so as to ume the 
character of a thin coat of plaster; and a workman, having accidental y: 
the surface, a quantity peeled off, and discovered a subjeet in cala 
subsequently, two others were found. Mr. J F. A. Lyneh, of M 
- immediately x dra of the three subjects, this req 
appl cation, as the colours : ure to the air. 

Was extremely rude ; 


artist had laboured, in 
Thi pin rowad he warriors’ heads were g ani 
pene ilariy decorated. St. Christopher 
Jive oy tue inf, on 
Ts 


- qi in the connie ‘ 
his sho 3 a monk apped shore, bearing a lan- 
tern to light the saint. Below is a man angling, and fish are ropecaisiiad in 


the stream. Upon the opposite bank are a castie, trees, &c, The paintings 
were executed in tempera, and of great briliiancy, which, however, in a few 
we aimost entirely disappeared. These Spec mens of early pictorial art, 
whieh are especially interesuvg 


to the antiquary and ecolesiologist, have been 
lithographed by Mr. Burgess, of Macclesfield, and may be had of Dolman, New 
Bond-street. +. 
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out the water of life upon heathen nations. He is followed by a 
husbandman and a_herdsman—Isidor and Wendelin—the Jatter a 
king’s son, who exchanged the sceptre for the shepherd's crook, who 
here claim a place, in The triumph as in the Annunciation of Christi- 
anity, for the simple and lowly, the toiler with rough hands—the 
labourer in the inclement fields. After them come two of the mightiest 
and most elevated in the world’s ranks, Constantine and Charlemagne, 
who may either represent Christianity reaching the throne, even in 
these dark ages, and bending the ambition of the most ambitious to its 
establishment, and the spread of its influence through laws and social 
institutions ; or may personily one of its greatest obstacles, in its name 
being taken hold of as a tool by worldly designing rulers, and its sem- 
blance in reverse being established on the throne of the state, and the 
unworldly made worldiy—the spiritually ‘and ineffably rich—degraded 
into a wealth of material revenue and gaudy trappings, and the unattain- 
ably infinite narrowed into a round of forms and prescribed doctrines ; 
but over this’ too, it shall triumph. The procession is closed by the 
humble and gentle Fra Angelico da Fiesole, in whose unpretending but 
various and elevated talents are well personified the maguificent old 
schools of art, and the revival of science and literature; thus beauti- 
fully and appropriately summing up the progress of the Christian Idea, 
by pointing to the alliance of eternal truth with eternal beauty. and 
to the triumph of science and letters, as that which, imbued by divine 
impulse, shall come after, but last beyond, all the other powers, and 
glories, and ambitions of the world. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
BY MRS. T. K. HERVEY. 


O Goopty Christmas Tree! 

From whose green heights depending, 

The sacred gifts of love we see; F 
Thy torch-light flames like glow-worm lamps are Liending 
Amidst those boughs whose pious lading 

The light-winged hours have driven: 

~The small bells ‘heath thine arches ringing 

‘That nod in musie to their leafy shading,— s 
Thy tiny censers slowly swinging, 

Sound and breath up to Heaven! 


Reautiful art thou in thy dainty trimming, 

Thy quaint devices strange : 

Magnetic fishes in the broad air swimming, 

And birds with wings of scanty range ; 

Arrows that poison not, nor wound, 

And harps by Love's own finger tuned ; 

Blithe mummers meet for fairy hall, 

‘Trumpets for elfin call,— ; 
Wild stags through forest boughs their antlers rearing, 
Hounds swiftly chasing, and build steeds careerin:;. 


On that blessed Eve when the banned witch is scared, 
And the stalled ox goes dowh upon his knee,* 

When yonth and maid have to the dance repai ed, 
Children shall gather round the Christmas Tree ; 

And with sweet upward gaze, 

Lot ’mid the leafy maze, 

Stand rapt in mute delight, 

Or rend the stilly air of hallowed night, 
Tiailing with infant voice the world’s new 


prime— 
Innocent laughter, holy as the Time! ; 


Man, with the silvered locks, 

Standing ’midst these white flocks, 

Blessing Christ’s eve with bent and humbled brow, 
Lay at these childrens’ ieet 

Gifts beautiful and meet, . 

That Love and Gratitude from Joy may grow! 

So shall each toy, thrice haliowed by the hour, 
Touch the deep heart of childhood in its spring; 
And thine shall be to each unsullied flower 

The wise man’s offering. 


Thou, darling, in whose cheek, 

The Soul begins to speak, 

Lie down, soft dreaming of thy Christmas Tree! 
And may its branches to thy vision be 

Like guardian wings in love outspreading, 
Where angel guests are threading 

The leafy depths whose hoarded treasures seem 
Like flowers new cropped, 

Which God hath dropped, 

To make thy life one summer dream. 


Woman! in whose deep eyes, 

The holy aspect lies 

Of glorious motherhood, unstained of earth, 

Breathe o’er each sleeper’s rest 

The words Christ’s lips have blessed :— 

O guide them heavenwara from their first life-birth ! 
And though they should requite 

Thee, like thy gifts to-night, 

Slighting the heart that breaketh with their fall, 
Stil in thine arms uplift them to God's great cali! 


A WINTER SCENE. 


DRAWN BY B. FOSTER. 
Winter’s white shroud doth cover all the ground, 
And Caccias blows his bitter blaste of woe: 
The ponds and pooles and streams ia ice are bonnd, 
And famished birds are shivering in the snowe. 
Amone the countless instances which ever prompt man’s gratitude 
to the maker of this beautiful world, a scene of Winter, such as the 
Artist has here depicted, is one of the most inrpressive; more es ially 
at the present blessed season, ‘The sketcher’s objects are few 3 but the 
9 is cheery, and poetic withal. The lowly homestead and hovel are 
ere picturesquely grouped: their snow-clad roofs are in bright con- 
trast with the dark sky; while the fair, fleecy snow touches with 
silyer the forms of the trees, which are stripped bare but to show the 
strength, beauty, and grace of every limb. ‘Ihe stream is silent; or, as 
the poet sings :— 
The little brook that erst my cot did lave, 
And o’er iis flinty pavement sweetly sung, 
Doth now forget to roll her wanton wave ; 
‘or winter hoar ber icy chain has flung, 
nd stiil’d the babbling music of her tongue. 
There is no season more begutiful * 
Than Wister when ’tis clad with snow ; 
as Milton calls it, at the seas 1 of the Nativity, “innocent snow,” con- 
scious of the presence of Divine innocence. 

The picture before us has its incidents of busy life brea the 
wintry silence, The cottager and his family have just returned with 
the firewood they have picked up, and the good housewile is ready to 
give then welcome; even t decks are astir upof their “crystal pave- 
ment.” The sight of the rsis suggestive of the 
ee the hearth for the evening cheer: hence, this is a ¢ 

inter :— ‘ 

For ’tis the sea en nights are long: 
‘Lhere’s time, py pg to sing hid anes 
A snow-clad landscape is a favouri subject for painters and poets, 
One of the latter thus describes its racteristics, as we often witness 
them in a fem nook of the country, wrapped in utter silence beneath 
the snowy pall :— . 
; Of the wide tanaacope ic: MASE 
U 
4 ie wide Jandscape Hes the spotlers flood. 


The yester wain, that thunder’d as it pass’d, 
Now mukes impression on the rugged plain 3 


got crackling 
eerful view of 


* Brande, in his ‘* Popular Antiquities,” 
Notion prevailing in the western ; 
night on Christmas-eve, the oxen 
as in an attitude of devotion. 


gives an account of a superstitions 
onshire, that at twelve o'clock at 
are always found on their knees, 


| 
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With frozen sockets rough, now softly moves, 
And labours silent through the feathery drift, 
As if its every wheel and every hoof 

Were shod with noiseless felt, or stiller down. 
How fair the deluge that enwraps the hill ! 
Its whiteness shames the murky clond above ; 
Makes ocean turbid seem, and doubly foul; 
And to the sullied aspect of the cl ff 

Allows no nea n ss. What it the cloar orb 

Of night or cay, from the pvre vau't of heaven, 
Look unimpeded down! How glowing then 
The th-ice-bleach’d purity of earth beneath, 
Wrapp'd, like a spirit, in # blaze of light; 
And how excell’d her splendour, well oppos’d 
By the deep azure of the heaven above, 


How touching is this sleep of the year, so like unto death that the 
poet has sung its dirge—but to dispel its gloom :— 


Orphan hours, the year is dead, 
Coms and sigh, come and weep! 
Merry hours, smi'e in-tead, 
For the year is bot asleep. 
See it smi es as it is sleeping, 
Mocking your untimely weeping—Snectey. 


THE ELFIN OF HAZELNOOK. 
A TALE OF CHRISTMAS-EVE. 


Zya@ was couchant ona puff of swan-down, in the cup of an acorn : 
he lay listening to the flake-falls of the snow on the holly close by, 
and he was not in the best of humour thereat ; for he loved the great 
red berries which were fast being covered hy the broad congeries of 
crystals that continued to descend. Every now and then he turned 
over and beat up his bed, declaring the down was coarse, and had 
lumps init; his jerkin, too, which was made of gossamer, was a new 
one, and he was sure it was a misfit, for the seams hurt his wings: he 
ordered his glow-worm in waiting, who lay on a half-withered leaf 
hard by on the same low branch, to moye to a greater distance, for 
her vulgar glare was hurting his eyes; and he requested her to be 
more careful for the future. The vibrations of the morrow’s east wind 
were causing his joints to ache, and giving him a violent cold; 
but what put him most out was the chirrup of a cricket somewhere 
near, against which he vowed a signal vengeance, Stretching him- 
self out, he regarded languishingly a sparkling necklace of honey-dew 
with which he had lately been presented; but turned from it to gaze 
on, and then kiss rapturously, a ring of nectar which encircled one of 
his fingers—the love-token of his adored Vermille. It cannot be dis- 
guised that Zyg wasa great fop, and that he was also capricious ; 
but in the main, be it understood, he was as well-meaning and 
amiable a little sprite as any in all Faérydom. 

Zyg lay perdu waiting for twelve o'clock; for it was Christmas-eve, 
and he had a commission—a mission we mean, simply, for he owned 
no allegiance to any lord of Fairyland, but took in sprite-work on his 
own account. The fortunes of Toby Postlethwaite were engrossing his 
professional attention, and he had lately neglected everything else most 
ruinously in his care for that sole object. From the first moment, when 
the shutting of the lattice in Toby’s cottage parlour imprisoned him tem- 
porarily there, and he overheard the circumstances that had interested 
him sc much, ke had run all sorts of risks of being caught in the course 
of his frequent visits; for, more than once, when Toby’s children 
thought they saw a butterfly flutter by, it was no one else than our 
small friend Zyg, on one of his reconnoitring expeditions; and, ‘as he 
had no ambition at all for figuring asa specimen in the glass case over 
the chest of drawers which contained the Postlethwaite collection of 
wasps and cockchafers, and other objects of natural history, and to have 
a pin twice as tall as himself stuck through his body, however highly 
he might have been prized, those narrow escapes had been rather 
alarming to his spriteship. The circumstances in the fortune of Toby - 
Postlethwaite, which had engaged so exclusively his attention, were 
briefly these :— 

Toby’s family had lived at the dairy farm of Hazelnook from times 
at least as remote as those of the Roundheads; and, though small, it 
was their own independent patrimony. In that stretch of time they 
had known many reverses, being sometimes well up, and sometimes ra- 
ther low down, though never exactly broken, on Fortune’s wheel. On 
the whole, the waves of the sea, as boys depict them in their first draw- 
ing-books, would represent their fortunes with tolerable accuracy ; still 
they always managed to preserve Hazelnook intact. It had so hap- 
pened that when old Simon Postlethwaite, the father of Tobias, and 
who was still alive, was in his prime, and when Toby was up in arms— 
in his mother’s we mean—that the contiguous estate of Lindengrove 
became the property, by purchase, of one who had amassed great wealth 
in India—Mr. Nugent Malahide by name; and that when that gentle- 
man entered upon possession, and conned over, with his agents, Messrs. 
Sligo and Griffin, the title-deeds and maps of his demesne, he grew 
dark in the countenance when he found that the continuity of his nor’~ 
nor’-east boundary, till it should intersect the King’s highway, was in- 
terrupted by the dovetail forming the small landed possession of Simon 
Postlethwaite. Now he was a man of business was Mr. Malahide, to 
say the least; and when he discovered that flaw in the fair proportions 
of Lindengrove, he promised himself no rest until the annexation of 
Hazelnook thereto should be accomplished. 

The ingenuity of the law agents was forthwith in exercise; but a 
material obstacle to their success consisted in the fact that the owner 
of the dairy farm had no desire to part with it, and had‘his valid and 
unembarrassed titles lying snug and dry in his strong box. ‘The mar- 
ket demand for dairy produce was healthy; so were his wife and 
children; and his income was ‘enough for bis wants. Such were the 
arguments with which Simon met the advances made to him; but he 
thought besides, within himself, there was some virtue in baulking 
desires which could only have their origin in pride and intolerance, 
These very sentiments his great neighbour had already suspected, and 
he did not like him the better for them; but resolved that a money 
sacrifice, if such would avail, should not be wanting to attain his 
remoyal. Sligo and Griflin had now authority to offer terms which 
Simon believed were far beyond the actual value of Hazelnook—and his 
mind wavered; ‘‘for,” thought he, “so far from acting as a good 
steward over the birthright of my children, I may be depriving them, 
by thus stubbornly consulting my own feelings, of a better fortune.” 

gave way, then, to the importunity of those practitioners, permitted 
them to prepare the deed of sale and conveyance, had it home with him 
to Hazelnook Cottage, and adhibited his seal and sign-manual in due 
form. 

"al that was needful now was to look out his titles, send for the 
agents, receive the money, hand over the documents, and transport his 
moveables; but, a8 he | back in his high-backed chair, and 
scanned the old features of the place—with which the humble history of 
his family was associated time out of mind, and thought of the uncer- 
tainties of the world’s ways, in things which were out of the beaten - 
track which he had been born yy tread, and of the honest pride whi 
would be lost to his children of occupying the scene which their fore= 
fathers had so long made honourable by exemplary conduct, and also 
contemplated the grasping pride whence the transaction arose, and to 
which it was to contribute, he well nigh cursed himself for his folly in 
sabmitting to be led so far, and resolutely’deposited the deed in the 
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game secure receptacle which contained his other papers—an action to 
which Toby’s mother gave her entire concurrence, 

The wrath of Malahide and his agents, on the return of their mes- 
senger, when that individual announced the reply which Simon Postle- 
thwaite had made to the inquiry if he had signed the deed of sale— 
“Yes, I’ve signed it, but I’ve also changed my mind ; and before I’ll 
part with the property of my children, to pamper your purse~proud 
employer, I'll see him and his oily-tongued agents d—d first! ’—ren- 
dered the trio a tableau worthy the pencil of a Hogarth; and at the 
same time added, if possible, to the enmity with which they already 
regarded him. ; ; 

“Let him alone a bit,” said Nicholas Sligo; “let him calm down 
again, and we'll conquer his contumacy yet. 

And they did let him alone awhile, and met him so pleasantly that 
he thought he might possibly have judged them over-harshly ; and, 
being more hasty than ungenerous in his disposition, Simon returaed 
their civilities ih kind, 

At length, one day, Mr. Sligo encountered him, apparently by the 
merest accident, “Morning, Mr. Postlethwaite,” said he.” J have 
just been admiring your crops and your fences,” 

“Oh! they’re nothin’ very extra, sir, either of ’em,” said Simon. 

“Oh! yes, they are, very fine, very fine,” repeated Sligo. “By-. 
the-by, I have never sent you that bill of ours, Mr. Postlethwaite.” 

“Bill!” said Simon; “I beg your pardon.” 

« For that conveyance which was talked of, but was given up.” 

“Qh! ah! sure!” said Simon, with some feeling of alarm, “ Ym 
sorry I did not think of it, What may be the amount, sir ?” 

“Oh, only—so much: stamps, you know—correspondence—ex pen- 
sive; but it’s 0’ no,comsequence.” 

“ Dear me! I had quite forgot it,” pursued Simon, a good deal net- 
tled at having overlooked the circumstance that Malahide’s agents had 
indeed a claim upon him, and rather alarmed at the amount, which 
he did not feel prepared for, and yet ought to settle atonce. “Would 
you wish to have payment soon, Mr. Sligo?” 

“ Ob, eh—No, no—never mind! By the way, Mr. Malahide is going 

to shut up Lindengrove House for a while, having business that will 
detain him in London, His son—young Loftus, you know—is rather 
delicate; and it strikes me your place is very healthy and beautiful: 
would it be possible for us to arrange anything for him at the farm? 
How are you off for room there?” 
_ Now the proposition conveyed in these sentences was one which 
Simon would have been slow to entertain, coming from any quarter; 
and was not over palatable coming from the one it did; but the pre~ 
amble about the bill, for which he had been unprepared in mind, and 
was also unprepared in purge, gave it another colour; and he ac- 
knowledged that there was more house-room at Hazelnook than they: 
had occasion for. 

The wily Nicholas laughed loudly—in his sleeve. He had gained 
his point, and thereby advanced a pisce of deep-laid treachery against 
Simon Postlethwaite, in which, nof his employer, but the younger 
Malahide (who inherited the father’s qualities, but nourished to a worse 
degree by the lawyer's designing subtilty) was his accomplice. This 
was no other than to obtain possession of the titles and conveyance of 
Hazelnook; for, could but Postlethwaite’s strong-box, which was 
no very heavy affair, he spirited away, he saw no great obstacles 
to being himself, ere long, master of that desirable posses- 
sion. Old Malahide’s constitution, damaged by his eastern life, had 
lately shown symptoms of breaking up; and over the younger he had 
obtained an ascendancy which he promised himself greater scope with 
when once the right time should arrive. 

The arrangements for Mr. Loftus Malahide taking up his quarters 
at Hazelnook were soon completed upon liberal terms. Mr. Malahide, 
sen., saw in it a chance for accomplishing, amicably or otherwise, some 
day, his scheme for annexing Hazelnook to the Lindengrove estate : 
in fine, a/l parties were made agreeable, and Malahide, jun., became 
one of the family at the dairy farm. The young gentleman, being an 
adept in the finesse to which he had been tutored by old Nick Sligo, 
made himself, ere long, a general favourite; and things proceeded quite 
prosperously. 

Loftus was not long in discovering the resting-place of the coveted 
strong-box; and more than once, while weighing it in his hands, did 
he weigh in his mind the possibility of carrying it, some propitious 
night, far enough to clear the boundary line that parted Hazelnook 
from Lindengrove; and he did not despair: there it lay, never looked 
at or thought of; and likely enough it had not been looked at for six 
months, Numerous were the meetings which the conspirators had 
together; but Sligo was never a visitor at Hazelnook: numerous, too, 
were the occasions fixed on for carrying off the prize; but something 
or other occurred to render the attempt inexpedient. 

Fortune at length seemed to favour their villanous enterprise; a mem- 
ber of the household, the proximity ot whose sleeping room to the 
closet in which the box lay had been hitherto, night and day, an in- 
superable barrier, was to be absent for one night. It was late in au- 
tump, and the moon was far in her last quarter. Loftus contrived to 
communicate with Sligo, and at midnight the attempt was to, be made. 

Now, Simon and his family followed the adage “ Early to rest, and 
early to rise;” and as they did not indulge in afternoon naps, they 
slumbered soundly, warocked, when nature drew the curtain of night 
around their dwelling. 

Long before midnight, all, save Loftus, were wrapped im deep sleep; 
and his nerves were strong tor the venture. The hour approached, and 
he opened the doors that were convenient for his puypose, seized 
the prize, wrapped a cloth around it, and, with unerring steps, had 
gleaxed the house; when, lo! in his progress by the gable, having failed 
to mark precisely the situations of sundry pits which Simeon had dug 
for receiving two rows of young trees, and now suddenly perceiving his 
error, he became agitated in the obscurity, and going wrong in seek- 
ing to avoid them, stumbled over a heap of earth, and fell iuto, one of 
them headlong, giving utterance involuntarily toa slight exclamation, 
which was auswerea by a bark from the house-dog chained at sume 
distance. The panic which had seized him was now so strong that any 
energetic effort to still carry off his prize vanished altogether from his 
thoughts; and he had just presence of mind sufficient to rake quickly 
an armful of earth over the box and its wrapper, regain his feet, clear 
the other pit-falls, take off his shoes on the grass-plat, find the doors 
close and fasten them, and reach his own room, when another bark of 
two trom the dog roused Simon Postlethwaite. Simon thought it was 


| fell asleep. At early day he awoke again; and the task of removing 
from his clothes the evidence of his fall into the pit, afforded him oc- 
cupation till the proper time for making bis appearance. At breakfast, 


quintessently simple; and when asked by Simon whether the dog had 
disturbed him in the night, he smiled benignly, and answered, “ Not at 
all.” Short!y he managed to breathe the morning air on the scene of 
his night’s adventure; he glanced at the several pits, but could not dis- 
tinguish one from another; and he could not for the life of him make 
out the one in which he had so hastily deposited the treasure! 

Simon seemed to have some slight passing thought, for be removed 
the house-dog nearer to the cottage; and, as it happened, to just such 
a spot as would prevent any covert attempt in future to obtain posses- 
sion of the strong-box. So there, no doubt, it lay, in one or other of 
those pits. The young trees were soon planted, and the turf made 
good; and a month or two passed, and no words of the box being 
| missed from its corner. Mr. Malahide, senior, returned to Linden- 
| grove; Mr, Malahide, junior’s health had improved, and he went home; 
| and Mr. Sligo chewed the cud of disappointed hopes as best he could. 
Another month or two passed, during which sundry civilities also 
passed between the proprietors of the large and small estates. 

But at Hazelnook, by and by, misfortune knocked at the door, and 
then did not run away, but entered without bidding. Simon had a 
younger brother in South America, who, after being many years silent, 
had communicated the intelligence that, after long prosperity, and 
when he had resolved to return to the bosom of his family, he had 


could be immediately remitted to him he must be completely ruined. 


raised, if it were possible. The proposed sale of Hazelnook recurred to 
Simon’s mind: he went to have a look at the signed deed of convey- 


him; and he could but suppose that dien his treasure had been stolen, 
He could no, way else account for his loss; and he now cursed his folly 


that the box itself might be carried away. 

One day he met Sligo; and the latter opportunely spoke of Hazel- 
nook. 

“I think we must draw on you for that little bill of ours,” said the 
lawyer. 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Simon, “but what would you say to my 
| drawing on you, sit, on the security: of Hazelnook 2” 
| No great difficulty about that, Mr. Postlethwaite; for I suppose it 


for, thought he, “now I shall get you into a net of your own seeking.” 
“Quite free of burthen as yet,” said Simon. 


some money just now.” 
The idea of Malahide advancing the money on Hazelnook was un- 


preliminaries were gone further into. In a few days the necessary 
hands, and, saving the amount of Sligo and Griffin’s bill, and a small 


America, In the course of the transaction Simon had to own the loss 
of the papers, which, with any other negotiator, would probably have 


it, on such grounds as to himself appeared tenable. 


brother’s credit was preserved, and fortune was again promising fairly 
with him; but his own cares were heavy at home: the interest on 
the mortgage he year after year paid without fail, but year after year 


more miraculous; still he struggled on. Meanwhile his family grew 


the dairy farm were taxed to the uttermost. Mr. Malahide, senior, 
followed the course of nature, and of all the Malabides; and sud- 
denly, too, dropt old Nick Sligo from his perch; so Malahide, 
junior, reigned alone at Lindengrove, a reserved and sullen man. 
Simon’s interest fell years into, arrear; and the old man, with his aged 
helpmate, sank into the chimmey-corner, hopeless, aud resigning all 
effort into Toby's hands, 


was, however, made which old Simon’s memory told him was not 


Malahide had never seen the first, and there was no evidence respect- 


lay buried under the roots of one or other of those handsome syca- 
mores, which now, in summer's prime, formed an umbrageous little 
vista to the bow-windowed parlour of Hazelnook: assured of his 
safety, therefore, he syornfully wrote in reply, that, “let them prove 
| such an offer to have been made by: his father, and he would soon 
ratify it.” It mattered little which alternative of the offer made them 
} they now chose, for little would revert to them either way. They 
agreed to the sum proposed; and the last day of cold December was to 
see the sad departure from the home of their fathers of Toby Postle- 
thwaite, his aged parents, and his wife and darlings; and whither he 
had not yet made out. 


yule-log was in store ; no, pudding simmered in the great pot; no holly 
or mistletoe hung from the dark oaken beams of the ceiling. 


with other people’s affairs, anid give them ear-ringings by day, and 
brain-buzzings by night! To, think that no sooner can you lay up 
sense body and limbs for rest, and promise your thought-spent 
in’ a night’s repose, but the instant your back is turned, and you 
ak sae Vege coer in, and are at their prauks—cram- 
with their diablerie, whispering insidious suggestions 

heaping like gigantic mites upoa your 


. 


more dead than alive; but when 


suspend digestion, and waking up, your mental 
vision only to harrass it with fittul amd indefiaable ph et Not 
tha their delight ia solely to, teaze, we acknowledge; for your visions 
are sometimes, truly, beyond alk 
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thanks to the valuable tuition of the worthy Nick, he looked most | 


suffered by the perfidy of a partner; and unless a good round sum 


What was to bedone? Simon loved his brother, and the money must be 


ance. His strong-box was nowhere to, be found! Some hard-earned 
savings and the titles to his property were gone! The individuals of 
his family—of his household—were marchalled in review before his 
| imagination: the younger Malahide followed: no, be could suspect no 
one! Then that night, when the dog had been disturbed, occurred to, 


in having reposed his whole confidence in the lock, never having feared 


| is quite unencumbered,” answered Sligo; and he chuckled, internally ; 
“Then I’m your man, sir; for Mr. Malahide is desirous to invest 


palatable to Simon’s feelings, but he could not help himself; and the 
deed of mortgage was prepared, the money was paid into Simon’s 


sum beside, was paid into the bank to the credit of his brother in South 


proved a difficulty insurmountable; Nicholas Sligo, however, waived 


Simon had the satisfaction, in due course of time, to learn that his 


the effort required became greater and greater, and the achievement 


up: his son, Tobias, in course of time, married, and the resources of 


At length it appeared to Mr. Loftus Malabidg, that circumstances 
were fully ripe to justify active steps at Hazelnook; and he caused 
notice to beserved that sale must ensue immediately. A valuation 


half what had been long before offered to aim; and the inhabitants of 
the dairy furm had the option of agreeing to the offer now made, or 
incurring the expenses of a sale, A written representation was 
made as to the disparity between the old and present offers ; but 


ing it; so he scouted it with contempt; well knowing that the evidence 


Such was the position of affaixs af Hfazelmook on the Christmas-eve. 
on which our tale commenced. It was a sad Christmas-eve to the 
| Postlethwaites, ‘Phere were no, busy preparations for that yearly 
festival oa the morrow which once gladdened its ample kitchen; no, 


They are queer creatures, those fairies: how they busy themselves, 


give to slumber away agai ' into such ecstatic happiness, whicli is 


See led; and for that reason are we con-_ 
ned to ‘ 0 - elves, with all their mischief. 


Zyg, the mity-est of his tiny race, no sooner got an inkling of the 
state of matters at Hazelnook, than he must needs take the entire busi- 
ness under bis own especial charge; and, certes, there, in the cup of the 
acorn, as we said, he lay, fidgetting and petulant, on Christmas-eve, 
waiting for twelve o’clock. 

The long hour resounded at length from the distant village tower; 
and just as a merry shout sped through the crisp air from the same 
quarter, foretokening the plots that were laid for the morrow’s festivity. 
Zyg sprang to his feet, spread forth his wings, and skipped like light- 
ning from tree and shrub, and from the snow-flakes, which afforded him 
broad footing as they floated, slowly descending; and only pausing 
for an instant when he reached the thumb-latch of the cottage-door ; 
when, feeling the dignity of his mission, he stalked proudly through 
the keyhole, and presently alighted between the two pillows on Toby’s 
couch. Poor things! Toby and his wife, Alice, were soundly sleeping, 
worn-out with the care-fraught thoughts of the day. 

To relate the antics which Mr. Zyg, in the exuberance of his humour, 
played off at the expense of the weary sleepers, as he skipped like a 
concentrated merriman from ear to ear, or squatted, snip-fashion, upon 
the tip of Toby’s nose (which, had it been of the carbunculated and 
fiery order, would only have served him according to his merits) would, 
we feel, be derogatory to the dignity of our pen; and hence we can but 
await with all patience till it shall be the pleasure of his elfship to pro- 
ceed discreetly with something like business. 

A somersault of the most sprite-ly kind landed him close by the ear 
of Toby Postlethwaite, wherein he whispered with all his might, till 
Toby grew restive under the operation. ‘Three skips then brought him 
to the ear of Mrs. P., into which he whispered in like manner, till he 
was hearse; when presently he was fain to effect his escape to a pin- 


| nacle at a distance, in consequence of the turmoil he had stirred up in 


the heavy heads of the honest couple. 

“Toby, Toby,” cried the drowsy spousy of the dreaming Postle- 
thwaite, as she sat up, rocking, and rubbing her eyes; “d’ye hear, 
man? Wake! for ve had sucha strange dream. Wake up: don’t 


you see the house is a-fire?” 


Alice was wide-awake enough to tell a white one; but it had the 
desired effect; and Toby was soon staring at her, although it was 
pitch dark, all but the faint infusion of light from the snow that was 
still falling. 

“Eh? what, Alice?” said Toby: “a dream? Sure enough you 
couldn’t have a stranger one thau I’ve bad: dear, dear, such strange 
nonsense !” 

Now Alice was rather particular in the relation of her dreams; while 
Toby, if he condescended to allude to Ais at all, was extremely brief; 
so she chose, very shrewdly, to hear his first; and he complied with 


' more than his wonted readiness. But what was her surprise to find, as he 


proceeded, that he was describing her dream, without flaw or omission! 

«Yes, yes,” she said, “it’s all quite correct; but tell me your own 
dream.” 

© Phe woman’s mad!” said Toby. 
dream as fast as I'm able?” 

« But that’s just what I’ve been a-dreaming myself,” reiterated his 
spouse; “and word for word!” 

“ Do you say so?” exclaimed Toby: “the middle tree on the north?” 

“The middle tree on the north; or, at least, it’s the third one,” re- 
echoed Alice. 

“Well, that is extraordinary,” said Toby, thoughtfully; and he was 
impélled to rise and strike a light; for his rest was disturbed; and a 
superstitious sensation: crept over him as he groped about for the tinder- 
box. That article was soon found; andere long Toby had the lamp 
alight. He then interrogated Alice again as to the particulars of her 
dream, thinking it possible there might be some mystification about the 
matter which would vanish with the obscurity; but Alice stood 
stanch to her property: it was her dream, in every particular. While 
the lamp was being lit, Zyg cut some most fantastic aud complicated 
capers on the pinnacle on which he had perched himself; then, with 
half-a-dozen astounding skips, reaching the lock of the door, he gave 
a merry look back, sprang through the keyhole, and is seen no more. 

“ Well, then, I’il tell you what itis,” said Toby, as he bustled on 
with his clothes, “ whatever you may think of it, I’ll not rest again till 
[’ve seen the bottom of it—of that tree, I mean.” 

“You aie quite right, Toby,” said his wife; for she had caught his 
enthusiasm, and her curiosity was excited. “Quite right, lad; and I’ll 
help thee myself.” 

It luckily happened that they alone slept at the end of the house 
where the scene of their operations lay, and thus they could indulged 
their wishes without awakening the other members of the family. So 
Alice took care to see that her husband and she were well protected 
against the night air and the failing snow; and, having secured spades 
and picks, they proceeded to the spot, where stood the veritable rows 
of sycamores under one of which lay buried the long-lost money and 
papers. Hard ana long did they work, for the ground was frozen to 
some depth; but it is wonderful what enthusiasm—superstitious enthu- 
siasm—and a union of efforts, wall achieve. Toby stood up to stretch 
his back, and to look at the tree, which he had undermined en one 
side; for he thought it just possible that it might shorily fall over; 
and he up with his pick again, and sent it with a powerful stroke into 
the tough bottom of the pit; when it struck hard, and gave a wrench 
that almost drew him over. 

«What's the matter, Toby ?” said his wife, in some alarm. 

“Why, I've broke the pick!” said he: “ there’s a stone there, or 
father’s strong-box, or something of the sort, that’s certain.” And to 
it he went again. In half an hour the ivon box lay on the snow-clad 
grass-plat, even with some rags of the wrapper in which it had been 
buried adhering to it; and Toby and Alice sank, in admixed fear, gra- 
titude, exhaustion, on the large earth-heap they had raised. In ano 
ther half hour it lay on the floor of their bed-room, open, Toby having 
found the old rusty key, which had always been preserved, and the 
lock having yielded to the invincible strength with which he plied it. 
There were the documents so long sorrowed after—there the titles and 
wikis—there the deed of sale, with the high offer for Hazelnook !—and 
Wiere a goodly purse of the current coin of the realm ; though the deeds 
wexe rather mildewy, and the mintage somewhat dingy and out of date. 

Need we say that old Simon Postlethwaite and the dowager Mrs. P. 


«Am I not telling you my own 


were raised at an unreasonable hour that: morning, and that the old 


folk suddenly grew young again, and without going so far as second 
childhvod either? Need we say that the proud owner of Lindengrove 
was invited to call with his agent that very morning—not to ratify his 
father's offer, but to receive a round portion of the arrears of interest 
due on the mortgage? Or will it be doubted that, when he saw that pit 
and thought of his own act, and examined those mildewy parchments, 
and heard the relation ofthat twin dream. he shrank from any further at- 
tempt to dispossess the rightful occupiers of Hazelnvok? No; these are 
probabilities so palpably in the coursé of nature that they need not be 
insisted on, any more than that there was yet found time to procure a 
yule-log as mighty as of old, and a plum-pudding as hot and heavy; @ 
holly-bush with berries as ruddy, and a mistletoe with berries as fair, 
as had of yore gladdened the hearts of old and young on Christmas 
nights at the dairy farm, And who was that who, ere long, filled 


ry 
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another big arm-chair in the family circle? Why, who but old Uncle | some such theory as—the likelihood that the loss of the box of money 
Mark, with his} short neck and long purse, that had returned to and papers, and its assumed occurrence at the time when the grass- 
strengthen the old house, and to end his days where he had begun | plat presented the unusual appearance of so many pits made for the 
them—in Hazelnook Cottage. reception of so many sycamore trees, should, by virtue of its being 
. * * * often the subject of thought and topic of conversation, act coincidently 

Some people will be'infidels enough to doubt the agency of our | on the brains of two persons equally interested in the matter. And 
friend Zyg in the{matter of the double dream, and will prefer to adopt ' no doubt such a view is ingenious and philosophic enough, considering 


the subtilty of the premises: so, as it would take no end of chapters 
to go into a discussion adequately ratiocinative to satisfy the hetero- 
genous idiosyncrasies which might array themselves against us, we 
must be content to leave those respectable but benighted individuals to 
the enjoyment of their respective hypotheses, and hug ourselves in the 
conscious integrity of having given the story as it came to us. 

. JAMES WYLson, 
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A STORY OF A COLUMBINE. 
BY ANGUS B. REACH. 


CHAPTER I. 
BOXING-NIGHT. 

CuristaAs-pAY—an old Christmas-day—had passed, but the genial 
atmosphere of the time was at it its richest. It was Boxing-night; 
and, as everybody knows, the full climax of Christmas festivity is not 
attained, the full glory of the Christmas rite is not consummated, until, 
somewhere between ten and eleven o’clock of the night of the 26th of 
December, a fairy in gauze and spangles pronounces from a gilded car 
the magic rhymes by which, from tyrants, respectable citizens, beadles, 
and other functionaries, are hatched Harlequin and Columbine, Pan- 
taloon and Clown. These rhymes, then, had just been spoken ata 
theatre which I shall call the Nonsuch, situated in a leading thorough- 
fare of town, and which on Boxing-night was, of course, crowded to 
the roof; the rolled-up shirt sleeves and the incessant mopping of fore- 
heads giving a notion of the temperature in which revelled the gods 
But they were in astate of high delight, nevertueless: shout after 
shout had burst forth as Harlequin made his first tetotum spin; as 
Pantaloon first wagged his decrepid head; and a still more thundering 
roar greeted the apparition of the Columbine (her first appearance in 
the part)—a slenderly formed young girl—too young, perhaps, for the 
violent exertion, but who curtseyed with a smile in which there was 
blended the naiveté of the child with the acute intelligence of matured 
womanhood; andthe whisper buzzed round the house, “ Miss Lucy 
Bradley—old Bradley’s daughter—old Bill Bradley’s daughter—old 
Clown Bradley’s daughter,” and an extra “hand” was awarded to the 
offspring of the popular favourite. The next moment he himself was 
before them—the clown visage grinning in their faces, the clown 
walk with the intertwisting legs, and the turned-in, goose-like toes, and 
hands holding out from either thigh the mass of drapery which forms 
the intricacies of the clown’s pockets. Up, shaking the crystal drops of 
the chandelier and making them ring against each other a tiny music, 
went the hoarse roar of popular mirth; and louder and louder it pealed 
as the grotesque face began to work in those strange convulsions into 
which only the cheeks, jaws, and tongues of Clowns ever fall, and at 
length the mute heavings found an expression in a rich chuckling voice, 
which spoke the time-honoured phrase—* Here we are again. How 
are ye?” All the world agreed that old Bill Bradley had never looked 
more intensely clownified, and had never before spoken his entering 
words with so inimitably rich a chuckle. 

“ Ah, there’s the clown for you! Nothing like Bill since old Joe, 
eh? Wonderful fellow forfun. No pantomime would be a pantomime 
at the Nonsuch without Bill. Wouldn’t draw a sixpence without old 
Bill. Bill’s the boy for stealing sausages—ah, see Bill butter the stage. 
Bill is the pantomime,” 

Columbine danced gracefully and brilliantly ; Harlequin was as active 
and light as need be; Pantaloon was deliciously feeble, and took the 
severest kicks and cuffs with the mildest complacency; but Clown— 
Clown was superb. He picked ever so many pockets in no time, he 
bonneted policemen, and pulled the taiis off their coats to an unknown 
amount; he stole a string of sausages as long as a cable, and ate them 
at three gulps; and then, with a strange fat chuckle, a race, and a 
bound, he leaped at the dial of an eight-day clock in the scene and dis- 
appeared. Up rose again the shout of applause, but in a moment it 
was checked, Hardly had the Clown’s ancles vanished through the 
yielding surface, when a loud and intense cry of pain rang through the 
theatre, making itself heard over the boisterous merriment of boxes, 
pit, and gallery. Pantaloon, who had been tottering about the stage, 
suddenly moved off like any ordinary being; but Columbine shot from 
near the orchestra, like a flash of white light, into the recesses behind 
the scenes, The next moment the curtain fell, and, amid the confused 
elamour of inquiry and surmise, a gentleman in evening dressand white 
gloves glided before it. “Hush, hush!” and there was hush. “ An 
accident,” he was sorry to say, “ Mr. Bradley—not aware to what ex- 
tent—medical man just sent for—would audience wait for few 
minutes, with that kindness, generosity, &c., which always charac- 
terised,” &c. 

Meantime, what was the scene occurring in what is technically 
called “behind”? Close to the aperture through which the poor Clown 
had so gallantly leapt were stationed three or four half-drunken car- 
penters (popularly sceneshifters—a word, by the way, unknown in a 
theatre), with a strong blanket in which the performer was to be 
caught and safely restored to mother earth. A second before his leap, 
one of these worthies had suggested that they had as well be ready, 
holding the blanket in his hands. “ It’s all right,” said one of his com- 
rades, “ there’s time enough—let’s have another swig first.” He was 
in the act of putting the pewter-pot to his head, when Bill Bradley 
dashed in like an eighteen-pounder, prostrated the drinkers, and 
after flying six or eight feet, fell like a log, half upon a small 


platform which was to be apart of the next scene, and half down | 


an open~trap, up which a great structure of canvass and wood was 
just ready to rise. In the utmost dismay the carpenters rushed towards 
him to raise him, but at the first grasp he uttered the cry which the 
house had heard, and they let him sink again upon his hard bed. In 
a moment he was surrounded be a noisy, gesticulating group, rushing 
hither and thither, as the furious stage-manager, high in oath, 
aimed kicks and blows at the appalled carpenters, and ordered them 
off the premises, never to return. But in the centre of the crowd 
was a sight strange and touching to see. It had never before oc- 
curred in any pantomime. Clown lay uttering low moans in Colum- 
bine’s arms, one powerless limb lying stick-like across her lap; the 
fingers of the other hand clasping and being clasped by hers. The 
face of Clown was distorted and working, but not in glee, but pain, 
and the eyes, peering outfrom the circles of grimy paint, were bent 
upon the face which leaned down close to his—a royal treasury of love | 
and agony in its gaze. 

“The angel of consolation supporting a stricken mortal,” was the 
slightly inflated, but perhaps not unnatural thought which occurred to 
Lewis Ruthven, a fair-haired young man, with a face, despite its some- 
what bleached hue, indicating above all other feelings, firmness, as he, 
with a mob of others, some in private, some in stage costume, were 
hustled to one side by the stage- manager, who, in a fury of despera- 
tion, and a voice at which humble actors and actresses quaked, burst | 
through the group, in one breath consigning the carpenters to eternal 
heat, and urging Bradley to make an effort to get up and finish the 
part somehow. 

“Oh, don’t say so; it’s impossible, Mr. Vamp; my poor dear, dear 
par (pronounced a3 written) ; he’s hurt—oh, he’s hurt so bad.” And | 
as she touched his arm, even with her fond light fingers, the maimed | 
man did not cry, but he shivered and ground his teeth under the | 
torture, 

“Oh! stufl—nonsense. Come, Bill, make an effort, it’s only to make | 
an effort. Let’s see what’s wrong.” He was stooping to examine, 
when a little nicely dressed man, with an intensely bald head, gently 
put him aside, It was Doctor Bland, the doctor of the theatre, who 
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THE PRACTISED HANDS OF THE LOCTOR GLIDED OVER BRADLEY'S LIMBS, 


gave the sick certificates upon grounds more or Jess substantial, so his | 


enemies alleged, as his terms with the manager chanced to be friendly, 
who knew everybody and everything in the house, and in every other 
house, who used to slip about from private box to private box, with 
his quick and purr-like voice, retailing a bit of good humoured scan- 
dal, or, perhaps, a smartish joke with a sting at its tail: in fact, a 
clever, sly old man of the world, as simple in speech and manners as 
a Corydon out of a pastoral, but not to be done by the united talents 
of Machiavelli and Robert Macaire. 

The practised hands of the Doctor glided over Bradley’s limbs. 
“Vamp,” he said quietly, “get a new Clown.” Two bad fractures, 
left leg and right arm. Poor Bradley groaned and his daughter bent 
her face close to his and held him tighter. 

“By all the ——” the stage-manager was beginning, when Mr. 
Sludge, the prompter, whispered that an enterprising “super” who 
had played Clown in the country, and was “up in the business” had 
ochred his face on speculation, and was ready to “goon.” The stage- 
manager rushed in search of the enterprising super, after a deeply sym- 
pathetic order to “carry old Bradley out of that, some of you there, 
will ye?” 

In a contiguous dressing-room, good-naturedly given up by the 
kindest-hearted and most pious man in the theatre, who always played 
the ruffians and the devil, the poor Clown was stretched, preparatory 
to Dr. Bland’s reducing operations, his daughter’s arm still around him, 
and his eyes still fixed on her face. “Lucy,” he moaned out, “don’t 
leave me, Lucy.” 

At this moment an ugly boy popped a sharp face into the room. 
“ Miss Bradley” he cried in a shrill, mechanical tone. 

“Oh! oh!” she exclaimed. “I can’t leave Par, I can’t.” 

“ Miss Bradley !” thundered the stage-manager, appearing in his turn. 
“The stage will be waiting, Miss Bradley.” 


“ vamp,” SAID HE QUIETLY, “GET A NEW CLOWN.” 


She made made no answer, but clung to her father. 
| terfered. He took her kindly by the hand. 
| “You will be better away. 
both. Go, play it out.” 

She looked a moment in her adviser’s face, then kissed her father’s 
forehead again and again, until her Jips were whiter with chalk than 
terror, and flew from the room. 


The Doctor in- 
“Go, my dear,” he said. 
Leave your father to me. It’s best for 


“Capital good Columbine” said Bobby Jones of Somerset House 
Dickey Gray, hiscomrade at the desk, as—in consequence of having jointly 
accepted a bill for £100 at 20 per cent. for three months, proceeds £30 
down, the rest in pianos and pictures by Raphael—they lounged ina 
pit-tier box: “Capital good Columbine.” 

“ Why, by Jove; Bob,” replied Dickey, gazing through his double- 
barrelled lorgnette, “ she’s crying—actually crying.” 

“ Crying in a pantomime ?” answered Bobby, who was an incredulous 
philosopher and a roué sceptic of the French school. “Absurd! How 
could she cry when its not in the bill?” 


CHAPTER II. 
CLOWN AND COLUMBINE IN PRIVATE LIFE, 

Clown was aged fifty-tree—a great age for a posturist and dancer 
to be in work—but he was habitually a sober man. Indeed, a panta~ 
loon, with whom he long played, used to state that he despised him 
because he liked tea. The Pantaloon liked stronger stuff, but some 
how he broke down at forty and disappeared. Clown was, however 
come to the turn of life—in men of his profession it comes soon—and 
so the consequences of his accident were the more to be dreaded 
Columbine would be sixteen next June. In June, sixteen years ago, 
her mother had left her an infant, three days old, in the handsof 
| Clown. The mother was also a dancer ina small way—one of those 


THEY TURNED UP THEIR NOSES AT LUCY,...AND NICKNAMED HER “ SIDDONS JUNIOR,” 
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meek, uncomplaining, weak-fibred, but long-enduring women, who 
furnish forth so aged aconscription to the army of the unknown ; 
social martyrs. The child was delicate but not weakly. It throve, | 
and Clown loved it with all the love of his battered body, and his not 
very strong or enlightened soul, and while he was presenting the first 
spoonful of pap it was ever his lot to give to Miss Lucy, he muttered 
to himself, “ The night I see her Columbine will be the proudest night 
of my life.” And here we get at the great feature and point in Bill 
Bradley's character. He fully, firmly, and enthusiastically believed 
that a pantomime was the greatest possible artistic emanation of 
human genius, and that to be the first Clown on any stage, was to 
hold the most elevated position the practical drama could bestow. To 
assail this position in Bill’s mind, all reasoning, and all facts, were like 
hailstones rattling on the rock of Gibralter. He heard them all 
placidly, and his unvaried and complacent reply was, that “these 
things might be all very well, but that made no difference.” So, 
although he was often trotted out for the amusement of his comrades, 
Bill’s theory had been given up as totally impregnable years ago, and 
he lived in the middle of it—like Jove in Olympus. The natural con- 
sequence, or perhaps the natural cause, of Bill Bradley’s opinions 
was that he was a sadly ignorant and unintelligent man. Most actors 
know little or nothing out of their art, but the art of a Pantomime 
actor is of the lowest description—not calling for that degree of in- 
telligence and acquaintance with the art of expressing natural emotion 
insuitable terms, which, even the hamblest speaking artist must possess. 
Bill then knew nothing save about Pantomimes, but in that respect his 
knowledge was immense. He could recite you the scenes and call over 
the tricks of every noted entertainment of the kind—from “Mother 
Goose” downwards. He was clever, indeed, at inventing tricks himself, 
and made the model mechanical apparatus with some neatness. As he 
sat by the fireside, the smoke from his pipe curling round his worn and 
coarsely-skinned face, Lucy would say “Now, then, Par, a thinkin’ 
about a trick.” And “Par,” would pat her head and go on thinking 
strenuously. This, indeed, was about the only subject on which he ever 
did think. But if he thongs little he felt much, He had a mild 
shallow nature, and it was all filled up with love of Lucy. For years 
and years he had grieved for her mother. The girl could remember 
when she was a child, packed in her crib in a closet off her father’s 
small room, having lain awake and listened to him sobbing and crying 
for “ Lucy,” and itit had been her he meant she would have risen and 
gone to him. But the Lucy whose name she heard would answer no 
more. 

The child grew up, and the father recovered all his gaiety. Lucy was 
hardly ever out of his arms, and the first word she was taught to lisp 
was not “ Par,” but “ Pan—Pan—Panto”—(Oh, what a hard word) !— 
“ Pantomime.” One day poor Bradley received a terrible blow. He 
wondered what Lucy would think of him as Clown; and 
he painted his face privately and experimentally forthe purpose. ‘The 
child—she was not more than two years old—shrinked and called 
“Par,” and Bradley retreated abashed to the washhand-stand. The 
difficulty, however, was soon conquered. Before a week was out, Lucy 
crowed and clapped her hands at the patches of red and white upon her 
father’s cheeks. Christmas was approaching—it came, and nightly he 
carried down the child to the theacre, and the little thing was so pretty 
and so taking that worn-out old dressers quarrelled as to who should 


have charge of it; and even the dreadful stage-manager 
made no objections to its presence. It was odd, too, to 
see Clown, just after he had squeezed one baby flat 


upon the stage and pulled the legs out of another to the extent of 
at least eighteen feet, standing for a moment, perspiring, at the wing, 
and dandling in his arms the little girl, who crowed and laughed, and 
called him “ Par.’ She was soon initiated in the sayings and doings 
of the wing, was poor Lucy. 

As she grew up her father taught her to dance. Since she could stand 
she naturally stood in one of the “ positions,” and at five years of age 
she could skip about the floor in merry and by no means bad imitation 
of the popular danseuse of the Nousuch. One evening, at her father’s 
desire, she went over ail her little saltatory accumplishments. The 
grace and the agility of the little thing were wondrous. Old Bill called 
“ Bravo!” (he had but an indefinite notion of genders), and applauded 
till his hands were sore. Then she came to his knee, and looked up 
with deep, serious eyes into his face. He had never seen a child look 
so much like a woman, She was like his old Lucy, but there was a 
difference, he knew, but he could not define it. 

“Par,” whispered Lucy, “I'd like to speak on the stage, better than 
to dance on the stage.” 

Poor Clown stood aghast. Here was heresy—and from his own flesh 
and blood! 

“When you are playing Clown, Par, they all laugh, but when 
Mrs. Delamaine was a playing Mrs. Beverley, they listened, and cried, 
and applauded. I cried too,” she added softly. 

Here was a kettle of fish! Bradley could only dimly comprehend 
his own child, but her words jarred on his ear. Laughter was ail the 
applause he had ever thought of. A guffaw from Mr. Bobby Jones, 
Mr. Dickey Gray, and their co-equals was his crown of laurels. He 
could conceive no other. For the first time in his life he was harsh to 
Lucy, and she went to bed in tears. Next day she was put under the 
charge of a theatric dancing-master, a figurant, as he called it himself, 
and who let out his pupils, to fill up all the corps de ballet in London. 
For each girl he had 5s. a week. He called himself Monsieur De Saint 
Roquelette—his christened name was John Brown. 

Under the auspices of this distinguished toreigner, Miss Lucy Bradley 
Jearned to a certain extent the art of theatric dancing, and drafted with 
her comrades from one house to another, wherever a “ heavy” spectacle 
was in progress, she made fair advances in her profession. But asto the 
rest of her education—alas! Dancing was all her education! She 
learned somehow—she hardly knew how, but principally by studying 
playbills to read—after a tashion; but a long word was a fearful 
stumbling block, and although she would prongunce many short words 
rightly, she read them wrong. Thus “said” she would pronounce 
when reading as rhyming to “laid” or “raid.” Her writing was a 
monstrous collection of inuefinite strokes. Sometimes she could make it 
out, more often she could not. In fact it was not writing at all, for 
any practical intents or purposes. But still Lucy could read, and she 
did, how she did read. Every leisure hour was passed in reading, in 
devouring the stage editions of every play, tragedy, comedy, drama, or 
melodrama she could scrape together. When oid Bradley was snoring 
she would slily rise, light a quiet, or “ thieves” lucifer match, and fling 
herself, brain and heart, into the “Wreck Ashore,” “the Slave,” 
“ Victorine,” or just as probably as not, “The Maid’s Tragedy,” the 
“ Duchess of Malfy,” or “ Juliet.” ‘Lhe essential dramatic element was 
all she looked for, or, indeed, could appreciate. That she lighted upon 
with a God-given imstinct which was wonderful and sublime. What 
were the literary qualities ot a play to her? She thought, or knew, or 
cared nothing about construction, or language, or the theory of situa- 
tion. But let the heroine—whether a Queen or a housemaid—be in 
a position only dramatic, and she was down on it like a tiger, and with 
flashing eyes and qaivering frame, would act, all under her breath, the 
scene to herself. By slow degrees, as she got on in her dancing, and 
earned higher and higher salaries, she let her father into the secret of 
her dramatic readings; but all the time slily putting them in the 
mere footivg of relaxation from her saltatory studies. So viewed 
Fill had wo etn and semetimes would ask her to give Lady 
Macbeth, ox Mrs, Huller, or, indeed, Shylock or Uthello—she was not 
particular about sexes—when he would sit by the fire-side, pipe in 
mouth, and laugh till the tears ran down his cheeks, just as one of 
the elder Kemi might enjoy Mrs. Fanny Butler giving an imita- 
tion of Pantaloon when her elocutionary studies for the day were over. 
The passion, the untaught nature, the tremendous energy of these per- 
formances the a-tress had not the slightest idea of. Neither had Bill. 
None were there to mark the flush of power in the cheek or the spark of 
genius in theeye. The father laughed and thought the exhibition 
“pot bad monkey tricks.” It was when she worked hard at her postur- 
ing and dancing that he looked earnestly on, and the tears of gratified 
pride and strong affection came into his eyes. ; ‘ 

They lived in a small set of rooms, up three pair of steps, in Broad- 
court, Bow-street. There was a humble parlour; Clown’s bed-closet 
on one, side and Columbine’s on the other. ‘The place was charming! 
neat. The picture of Joe Grimaldi over the fire-place was the main 
ornament, and models of pecnioe tricks flanked it. Lucy’s little 
dramatic library was piled on a shelf in her own room; Biil’s prin- 
cipally consisted of files of Christmas play-bills, of course, with a 
pantomime in each. Father and daughter were, for theatrical people, 
curiously domestic. When unoccupi 


in the summer evenings, they ! 


walked together. They always, if possible, were engaged at the same 
house. They came home together after the performance, ate their sup- 
pers and went to bed—two as inoffensive and loving creatures as lived 
in the world of God. 


CHAPTER III. 
COLUMBINE IN LOVE. 


Ture weeks had elapsed since the accident, and poor Clown lay 
helpless on his back, nursed daily and nightly by Columbine, and 
fretting and mourning over the terrible Brealey that as a Clown 
he could never again appear upon the stage. r. Bland attended 
the poor fellow with as much regularity as if he had a fee for every 
time he mounted the three pair of stairs; and day by day 
was the clever, clear-headed Doctor deeper and deeper impressed by 
the strong affection and the unwearied assiduity of the daughter, as 
she watched and tended the sick man, whose peevish querulousness 
never banished the coaxing smile from her pretty face. Almost 
without knowing it, the Doctor found himself taking a strange interest 
in the little household. Meantime Lucy, the nurse all day, was still 
Columbine at night; and when she was at the theatre, poor Clown lay 
alone, generally occupied in the perusal of play-bills. 

While these events were perpending, Lucy had unconsciously made 
aconquest. Mr. Bobby Jones, of Somerset House, had never got over 
his admiration of the “¢apital good Columbine.” Night after night he 
was in the pit—the private box was too “salt ” for a continuance—roll- 
ing an ugly little pair of eyes at the performer, and somtimes 
venturing on the refined Don Juanism of a wink. Lucy had 
never made any responsive signal however to these blandishments, so 
that at last Bobby Jones determined to take bolder steps and accost 
the young lady as she left the theatre. ‘There’s nothing,” as he re- 
marked to Dicky Gray, “like boldness with that sort of people ;” with 
which philosophical sentiment his friend fully agreed. Accordingly, 
one Saturday night, as Lucy, closely wrapped up, was gliding from the 
theatre, her whole soul in the home to which she was going, she found 
a spruce young gentleman, of what is called “sporting” appearance, 
her unwelcome companion. 

“Now then, my dear,” was the elegant salatation of Mr. Bobby 
Jones, “take my arm, Miss Bradley, you danced magnificently to- 
night. Upon my soul you did. I never saw half so prime a Colum- 
bine. And you don’t know how deep I am ia love with you.” 

Lucy was accustomed to the ordinary free and easy style of address 
betwesa the camarades of the theatre, but she had never been so ap- 
proached in the street. In a great fright she ran quickly on, but Bobby 
was at her side. 

“What are you running away for, my dear Miss Bradley, I aint 
going to eat you. Come now, be sociable; don’t do the modest so 
terribly; come now.” And he attempted to take her round the waist, 
when, crack, down upon the crown of his hat came as lusty a buffet 
as need be, and Mr. Booby Jones was in a sitting position on the 
stones. 

“ Permit me, Miss Bradley, to protect you from insult to your house,” 
said a low voice not unknown to her, and she saw the pale firm face of 
Mr. Ruthven, with whom, as the author of two or three rattling farces, 
and who was consequently a good deal in the theatre, she had a sort of 
bowing acquaintance. Heartily thanking him, as well as her agitation 
would allow her, they hurried off together. 

“ My poor par ;” she said, “I’m so anxious to get home every night, 
you can’t think. He frets so till I come.” 

“1 trast he is getting round. I heard them say so at the theatre.” 

“Qh! sir,” murmured Lucy, “ oh! sir, I’m afraid he’ll be a poor 
cripple all his days; he’s not able yet to move a limb, sir; he lies like 
a child till I come home and move him, sir.” And she stopped, choked 
with her tears. 

Next moment they were in Broad-court. Lucy looked up to the 
windows and uttered a loud exclamation, “ Look, sir! oh, my God, 
look, sir! There’s fire, fire in his room; something has caught. Oh, 
my God!” And she flew up a common stair, used by all the tenants. 
Stopping only for a moment to see a bright red glare gleaming fiercely 
through the drawn blind, Lewis instinctively followed her, and they 
burst into the room together. 

The sight was terrible. On his bed, as unable to move asa log of 
wood, his face ghastly in the glare, and unutterable horror in the wide- 
open staring eyes and the quivering bloodless lips, lay the Clown, the 
curtains blazing in one bright flame above him and around him, and a 
mass of burning play-bills just setting fire to the drapery of the bed 
beneath. 

Uttering no sound, but, with a leap like a wild animal, Lucy sprang 
to her father, caught him in her arms as if he were an infant, and bore 
him muffled in the still unkindled bed-clothes from beneath the arch of 
fire, the ribbons of her dress catching in the process. Ruthven was by, 
and at the expense of severely scorched fingers, he crushed the nascent 
fire, while, by the help of a water-jug, the original conflagration was 
presently extinguished. Then they both stooped over Clown. 

“Par,” said Lucy, with her quivering voice; “Par, it’s all right 
now, you’re safe—the fire’s put out.” 

€lown looked at his daughter and at the stranger; but there was no 
Sen in his eye, It was a strange stony glance, and meant no- 
thing. 

“Par, par, why don’t you speak ; it’s me—me, Lucy! Speak, 
” 


speak. 
“ Here we are again. How are ye?” came with a ghastly chuckle 
from Bradley’s jaws, and then the hollow Clown laugh grated on the 
ears of the listeners, ~ 

“Mr. Bradley, Mr. Bradley; it’s your daughter, Miss Bradley—Miss 
Le cried Ruthven. 4 
. “Your own Lucy—your own. Oh, my God! speak tome. Do you 
know me? Only a word—a word, for God’s sake.” 

“ Here’s the police,” squeaked the Clown in the Clown’s voice. 

Lucy shrank within herself in horror. Ruthven looked steadfastly 
into the man’s eyes. They were totally vacant in expression, as 
meaningless as the eyes of the Sphynx. 

“ | fear—I much fear—Miss Bradiey, that the fright—the horror of 
being burned to death—has—has— 

“Has took away his reason. Oh dear! oh dear! Par, speak; just 
one word—do; please, please do.” 

But the poor wretch rolled his eyes round and made a Clown’s grin. 
How often had brilliant houses applauded it! Lucy shrieked and 
covered her face; and Ruthven murmured to himself, “ God help us all. 
what poor weak devils we are!” 

Just then a foot was heard upon the staircase, and in a moment Dr. 
Bland, white-gloved and trim as though just out of a bandbox, stepped 
gingerly in. 

“Thank-God! Oh dear, dear doctor, come here, look at him,” 
screamed poor*Lucy. The doctor did so. He was speedily enlightened 
as to the catastrophe, and long and carefully did he examine the 
patient, particularly the contraction and dilatation of the eye-balla, as 
the candle was flashed before them. Poor Clown was perfectly quiet 
and tranquil. He seemed to suffer no*pain, and was easily replaced in 
bed, where he lay smiling with a strange, unmeaning stare. Dr. 
Bland then kindly, but candidly, informed Lucy that the nervous and 
cerebral systems had received so great a shock, that, with the worn 
constitution of the patient, it was more than doubtful whether he 
would ever recover the use of his faculties. Another shock might 
possibly set all to rightsagain; but that was a desperate experiment, 
only to be risked under certain peculiar circumstances. | eanwhile 
quiet was imperatively necessary. He must just be treated like an 
infant again—so said Bland—and added, that to-morrow an expe- 
rienced elderly woman, an acquaintance of his, would be there. 
“She’s used to such cases, and will do all that’s needful.” 

Lucy struggled to speak through her tears. ‘ We have so little, 
Doctor, that ”>—— 

The jolly-faced little man patted her upon the head_ “ Leave all 
that to me,” he said. “You are a good little girl, Lucy, and deserve 
to be helped. When you are a premiére danseuse at the Opera, you 
know, and I a poor broken-down old fellow bobbling about town, 
you'll give me an o:der now and then to see the great new pas that all 
the world is mad abont. But,” he added, with an odd smile, “not a 
word about this, or it would spoil my character as the knowingest old 
codger about. So dry your eyes; your father will be quite quiet all 
nignt, and to-morrow Mrs. Dosey will be here by breakfast time.” 

‘Lucy lighted the gentlemen down stairs, and returned alone to 
watch through the long night over poor mindless Clown. 

ee 


Ruthven and Biand knew each other slightly ; but the incident to © 


which they had both been witness had natu brought about, guoad 
the scene they had left, an intimacy. 

“Ttell you what, sir,” said the Doctor, “trust an old fellow who 
knew the world before you were born, aud who sees and hears much 
more than he says; ‘trust me, that that little girl that we have left is 
a trump, a regular ace of trumps.” : 

“She’s very pretty,” said Ruthven, remembering the features, 

“It’s undeveloped beauty,” answered the Doctor, “Pity she’s the 
daughter of such an old fool. She kuows ‘nothing. « She can’t speak 
her own language; but, it’s im her, my boy, it’s in her, and some day 
it will come out?” ‘ 

“ What will?” enquired Ruthyen, : ; 

“ How should I know,” was the reply, “but this I do know, there’s 
something working in that girl. She’s none of your common rats. 
(French slang, we may perhaps as well say, for ballet-girls.) There’s the 
stuff that heroines are made of in that face, andin that heart. What’s 
aheroine,eh? There’s two sorts,the doers and the sufferers, active 
and passive, Mr. Ruthven, and that girl is fit for either character, or 
both. Poor little Lucy. An ace of trumps.” 

They parted, the Doctor to his residence in Pall-mall, Ruthven to 
his chambers in Dusty-inn. He climbed up three pair of stairs, sat 
down in an uncommonly mouldy room, like all the rooms, in all the 
inns of court, stirred up a smouldering fire, and drawinga writing-desk 
close to the grate, inscribed on a blank sheet of paper; “ Act I., Scene 
1,” and then —— stuck. He sat long musing over the paper, but 
not a word would come. He rubbed his head, walked up and down, 
and then sat to the desk again. 

“It’s no use,” at last he said aloud—* I see her face before me; 
her voice is in my ears. Lucy, the prettiest of all female names— 
Lucy! I'l call, of course, to-morrow the first thing ; it’s only decent. A 
good old card, and sharp, too, that Bland. I neverthought so much of him 
before. Lucy, 1 wonder if she will make acquaintance: I mean serious 
acquaintance. Lucy, it is a pretty name; and that face, so sweet, so 
pure. Lucy!” 

He went to bed and dreamt of Lucy, just as Lucy, fatigued with 
long watching, sank into a dose and—let the truth be uid—-dresont of 
Ruthven. 

Lewis Ruthven, a cadet of a ruined Scotch family, ‘was one of the 


soldiers of fortune of the pen with whom all great capitals abound—a 


journalist, a dramatist, a novelist—not of very great fame in either 


capacity, but still possessed of a rising reputation for brilliance of style 
and lively play of fancy. He was also a thoroughly sound-hearted 
fellow, a merry companion, with just an occasional dash of nationality 
in his style and pronunciation to put piquancy into his converse ; 
elastic and keen of temperament, sanguine and bright of hope, and 
endowed—his best gift—with undaunted enthusiasm in whatever he 
undertook. His fortunes, though varied, were, on the whole, pros- 
perous. A cleverand ready writer, with some tact and a good address, 
may soon work himself into a decent competencein London: and this 
Ruthven was just beginning to see before him. Still he was indolent 
in making the first exertion. Labour was a task until he was hot 
in the harness: then it was 2 pleasure and a blessing. He wanted a 
stimulus, and he soon became aware that at length he had found one. 

He called on Lucy the next morning. Mrs. Dosey was there—a 
sharp, bustling old dame, with a cheering voice, invaluable in a sick- 
room. Poor Clown was no better, and no speedy change was to be 
looked for. In the evening Ruthven walked to the theatre with Miss 
Bradley. At night he escorted her home. He dreamt of her again. 
She dreamt of him again. He had not said that he would call next 
day: but he did, and she did not seem either surprisedor angry. Of 
course he called to inquire after Mr. Bradley. He was in his little 
room. Mrs. Dosey with him. Lucy and Ruthven sat together in the 
parlour, beneath the shadow of Joe Grimaldi; and when Mrs. Dosey 
came in and said that the patient had-dropped off asleep, they were 
astonished to hear how late it was. Next day it was the same; and so 
with many days. Ruthven gave up writing and reading, and his 
friends joked him, and Columbine’s health was drunk with significant 
honours at a certain club, of which he was a distinguished member ; 
or, rather, it was about to be drunk, when Ruthven, calmly, mildly, 
but with resolute firmness, begged that that lady’s name might not be 
made the subject of after-supper conversation; and from this time it 
was known that matters looked serious. ; 

Meantime, how were the days spent by Lucy and Ruthven, for they 
were constantly together? Lucy had leisure; for a spectacle in which 
she played bad a great run, and her presence was only needed at night. 
The days were passed in hard, unremitting study. 
teacher, and Lucy the aptest of pupils. It was not until she knew 
Ruthven that she had seridusly felt her deficiencies, and in a tearful 
agony of delight she embraced his offer to teach her, to lift her nearer 
to his own level of intellectual culture. Her pi was wonderful. 
She leaped instinctively at knowledge, grasped it, and kept it; and 
Ruthven thought of the doctor’s judgment of the “something” he 
could not yet tell what, but which would come out. In fact, her 
talents, now at last finding a vent, carried everything before them ; and 
the fiery dramatic instinct, now#lortified by knowledge and chastened 
by purity of pronunciation, made Ruthven look with wonder, almost 
dread, at the creature he had, as it were, called into a new being. She 
had told him of her old dramatic amusements, her old solitary recita- 
tions, and she had almost involuntarily burst into one of them. It was 
the magnificent torrent of sorrow of Constance in the third act of 
“ King John.” Ruthven listened, overwhelmed, until as she paused and 
knelt down by him, as she sometimes did in taking her lessons, he said, 
“ Lucy, you are not only an angel; you are a genius.” 

She looked up in his face, and replied, “I only want to be worthy of 
you.” 


CHAPTER IY. 
THE LAST TRANSFORMATION OF COLUMBINE, 


Rutaven had written a very carefully constructed play of strong in- 
terest, and intended to appeal to home and domestic sympathies; but 
he could not get the management of the Nonsuch to entertain it. He 
had a reputation for lively touch-and-go farce, and the prudent manager 
looked with suspicion upon elaborate dramas intended to “embrace the 
entire atrength of the company,” unless they came from very expe- 
rienced hands. So put off by vague promises and heart-breaking post- 
ponements, he had managed—and that was a feat—to get his MS. from 
the dusty drawers of the manager's room, intending to reserve it for 
more faveurable auspices. This play, Lucy, who had heard snatches of 
the plot, was very anxious to see; and, accordingly, Ruthven had 
brought her the manuscript, written out in the neatest handwriting of 
a theatrical copyist. On his next visit—and it was not, as may be be- 
lieved, very long pepe not much over two hours—Lucy met him 
at the door, her face flushed and her eye bright. 

“Ob, my dearest!” she exclaimed; “ your play. I have read it— 
I know it by heart almost. It is glorious. I feel Mary's part so—I 
could give it so—I feel I could, Ruthven. Nothing 1 ever read has 
appeared to me more glorious.” She had read Shakspeare; but then 
Shakspeare was not her lover; so poor Lucy must be excused for the 
warmth of her panegyric. “Uh, Ruthven, if we could get that piece 
aceepted, and I could play Mary, and father could understand and ap- 
preciate, ob, what a night that would be—a night of triumph and 
glory for us all.” 

“Perhaps one day, dear, such a thing may come to pass; we must 
work, and wait, and hope together; and, after all, that will not be so 
unpleasant.” i“ : 

* Unpleasant, Lewis, with you 2” But lovers’ talk is confessedly 
insipid except to the parties, and we omit the long half-whispered 
dialogue which succeeded. Presently, however, they spoke of their 
prospects. It had been determined that the spectacle in which Lucy 
then danced should be her last appearance as one of what a certain class 
of good people cull the votaries of ‘erpsichore. Her mind revolted at 
the mindless capering to which so many long years had been devoted. 

“Tt is so dreary—oh, so sad,” she murmured, “ to put on that un- 
varied stereotyped smile, with no cause, no reason, Night after night 
the same, and go smiling through those wretched evolutions of twirls, 
and hops, and languishing jumps for the gaping libertines, whose 


eyes one sees gloating on the dancer, who are incapable of any Es 
other gratification at theatres than that of a sort of lazy sem ae : 


physical beauty. Oh, dear Lewis, take me from it, for your own 
and mine. I feel I am doing you a wrong every night I appear 
the stage.” 
And so it was arranged. There were obstacles however, as 


s 


uthven was the 
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to Lucy’s entering the higher class of her artistic companions—those 
old conventional obstacles which are sure to attend ail changes, how- 
ever unobjectionable abstractedly. The manager could not see why 
dancers should wish to become actresses. The ladies of the dramatic 
corps were jealous. The ladies of the ballet corps were jealous. Lat- 
taxly Lucy had mingled with them no more than was necessary, She 
had her new associations, her new cares, her new tasks, her new hopes 
to interest her, and cared abundantly little for details of whitebait 
dinners with the Guards, or lovely evenings at Richmond with gen- 
tlemen whose names were often in the Court Circular. So the troupe 
of young ladies with pretty legs—it was legs the manager always 
looked to in that department when giving an engagement; if 
he didn’t he would have been in the Bankruptey Court in a 
twelvemonth—the young ladies of the pretty legs therefore turned their 
noses up at Lucy, and talked of ‘stuck up people” at her, and nick- 
named her Siddons junior, and did many other clever things of the 
same moral calibre, which the persecuted victim laughed at very 
heartily, as heartily as she could, considering how much she had to be 
anxious about. Engagement or no engagement, however, it was de- 
termined that she should leave the “ votaries of Ter ichore.” Ruth- 
ven would set to work strenuously. He had great plans. Journals to 
be founded, “quarterly reviews” to be established, theatres to be taken, 
and dramas to be written. Both of our young friends were excellent 
castle builders; and when they sat by the quiet fireside in Broad- court 
the atmosphere above them was all one superb palace. 

We revert to the evening when Lucy had studied Ruthven’s rejected 
play. The great scene had descended on her soul like a cloud of fire ; 
2 3 almost unknowing in her frenzy what she did, she sprang upon 
the floor and began an impassioned speech, in which the heroine inti- 
mated her intention of giving up a brilliant match and vast prospects 
because she would be separated from an infirm and doting father. 
Ruthven gazed at the light of her enkindled eves, the dilation of her 
form, and drank in the rapt passion of her dec amation like one beside 
himself. Lucy had never looked so beautiful, had never looked so 
triumphant. She was forme: to conquer, and he knew it; and so, in 
the wisdom of her genius, did she. Their exaltation lasted but for a 
moment. The door opened, and Dr. Bland appeared. Lucy screamed, 
and ran instinctively to Ruthven, hiding her face in her hands. 

“T heard all—I heard all,” cried the little Doctor“ Admirable! 
wonderful! genius—genius at last upon our stage! Lucy, my child, 
my darling, hold up your head; what are you hiding it for? God 
bless you! You little monkey, I’m proud of you. I told him you had 
it in you, I did, and I was right; I’m always right. Come here, you 
jade, and let me kiss you. iddons junior, indeed. We'll make some 
people laugh on the wrong side of their mouths, I’m afraid. Before a 
month is out you will do that on the stage. Oh! you wicked, sly, 
abominable, darling little slut, you.” 

Lucy had gone off into hysteries. They were soon quieted, how- 
ever, because they were the enuine thing, and not imitation; and 
then the three sat down by the fireside, Mrs. Dosey of course being 
with the patient. : 

“J declare,” said the Doctor, as a gentle joke to lead the way to or- 
dinary conversation, “if Mr, Bradley recovers, I should’nt be surprised 
if he runs off with Mrs. Dosey.” 

Then came the question of the pay. 

« Jorum would’nt have it,” said Ruthven. 

«“D— Jorum! who the deuce is Jorum?” replied the occasionally 
peppery doctor. 

“Why, the manager of the Nonsuch, of course,” answered Ruth- 
ven literally. 

“Confound the manager of the Nonsuch, 1 am the manager of the 
Nonsuch when I chads Why, if he don’t do what I ask him, I'll 
give all the actors and actresses sick certificates half an hour before 
the curtain goes up, and make bim shut his house up.” If the Doctor 
had been an untheatrical man he would have pk with “That 
play shall be acted.” As he wasn’t, he finished with, “ That piece 
shall be done.” \ 

They sat long in talk about the play, andabout poor Clown. He 
was in the same hopeless, imbecile condition. He was brought in 
dressed to the parlour, was led out on sunny days leaning on ucy’s 
arm. His old comrades, with sympathising faces, and _sympathismg 
hearts too, came to see him, and tried to talk to him. It was useless. 
The mind, if not gone, was utterly dormant. Clown was a puppet. 
Upon all this, we repeat, they sat talking. 

All at once Dr. Bland’s face lighted up with a most uncommon 
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“Ruthven,” he said, “in that piece of yours you have a young girl 
andan old infirm father. Listen, you are a clever fellow, ni will 
jump at what I say. You saw a catastrophe here one night in which 
there was a father and a daughter, could you in any way reproduce it 
on the stage?” 

“Ob, ob,” exclaimed Lucy, with a sort of hysterical pulsation agi- 
tating her whole frame, agd her quick keen woman’s miid leaping on 


to the result before the practi ramatist’s. Oh, oh,” she said, with 
a sort of sob which shoo ‘her I alr, "Fer what yeu mean.” 
* And so do I,’ ex laimed Ruthyen. “A great, a hopeful plan. 
Hush, stay one moment.’ 4 
There was a pause; the Doctor's and Lucy’s eyes looking into his. 
“Yes,” he shouted, leaping up. “Yes, 1 seeit. Itcan be done. It 


shall be done.” 
“ Then,” said the Doctor, “ there’s one more chance for Clown.” 


CHAPTER VY. 
THE NEXT BOXING-NIGHT. 


Since the opening of our story, Clown has lain three weeks im- 
moveable upon his bed; and has passed fifty-nine—an unconscious, 
mindless man, only appearing most complacent at home when nearest 
the fire, and without doors when basking in the sunshine. 

Boxing-day has come again, and again we are in the Nonsuch 
Theatre; the audience we saw there last year are once more re~ 
assembled, and the gentlemen in the gallery are again mopping their 
foreheads with even more assiduity than before; and all this without a 
pantomime! No, there is to be no pantomime, but a drama—a won- 
derful drama—of which a wonderful rumour has spread far and near, 
and not quite (as the writers of good Saxon would say) “unholpen :” 
the newspapers have been full of puffs preliminary—* paragraphs” the 
wise call them. The “entire resources of the theatre,” and ever so 
many more resources besides, were to be pressed into the service. The 
bill was a perfect outburst of wild—not to say frantic—type: it ap- 
peared as if the manager had set his management upon the cast, and 
that he would stand the hazard of the die. 

Let us listen to some of the conversation emanating from the same 
class of auditors whose comments we repeated upon the last occasion ot 
Boxing-day. ‘ Mary—Miss Bradley?” “Eh! why one knows that 
name.” “fo be sure—she used to be a dancer.” “Yes; she was 
Columbine this night last year.” “What! old Bill Bradley’s daughter— 
old Clown Bradley’s daughter?” “She herself, They say she’s turned 
a first-rate actress, and she’s going to be married to a chap, Ruthyen; 
there’s been a lot of farces and such like of his here.” ‘“ And the old 
man?” “Qh; dene up. Don’t you remember he had an accident last 
year?” Jumping through the clock?” “ Exactly so.” 

One melancholy sight there was in the gallery. It was Bobby Jones 
and Dickey Gray up among the shirt sleeves. It was humiliating. 
Nevertheless, they had paid the £100 bill by hard struggling, and they 
had both acquired very great degree of additional common sense. 
Bobby had, indeed, improved immensely. He had bought a bouquet, 
cheap—it was prineipally made of wall-flowers—to cast to hia old flame. 
Being a frequenter of small theatrical circles, he had heard how it fared 
with her, and laying his own pretensions, and all feelings of animosity 
aside, he had determined, being now a lover of virtuous indignation—a 
step in adyance of sceptic philosophy—te condone all past grievances. 

“JT say, Bobby,” said Dickey, “where's old Bradley to-night, £ 
wonder?” 

* Ah, where indeed?” said the plaintive Bobby. 

Tie was not so fur off, after all, seeing that, accompanied by Ruthven 
and Doctor Bland, he occupied precisely the pit-box which had been 
engaged , by the two honorable gentlemen in the gallery on the pre- 
vious annivérsary. He was pale and woe-begone, and knew nothing of 
where he was. His companions gazed on him with palpitating 
anxiety. The lights flashed up. He started. The music began. He 
breathed short. ‘Thecurtain rose. He rubbed his forehead. 

“The ees is beginuing,” said the Doctor; * keep quiet.” 

Lucy entered. 

Bradley breathed hard and quick; and, as they watched his eyes, 


they saw returning into them something like the intelligence—the 
mind of man—that which distinguishes our eyes from the eyes of cats 
and parrots. 

Their highly raised hopes were ply beaten back. The shock 
had not yet been strong enough, an the patient was relapsing into im- 
becile lethargy. ‘ Never mind,” said the Doctor; “all depends upon 
the scene.” 

The audience, however, were obstreperous in their delight, and Lucy 
was called before the curtain at the end of the first act. Immediately 
after, the box-door opened, and a muffied-up figure entered. 

“ How is he?” she asked. 

“You have made an impression,” whispered the Doctor. “Every- 
thing depends on the scene.” 

Another act passed. Bradley had given still stronger symptoms of 
the approaching crisis. Tears were seen gathering in his eyes, and he 
ras to the thundering applause of the house as a war-horse to the 

rumpet. 

The play was “ going” triumphantly. The third act came. Bradley 
seemed more and more absorbed, although they knew not to what ex~ 
tent he understood it. The house was in a state of fiery excitement 


magnificent to see. Poor Ruthven was in tears and laughter at the 
same moment. Only the Doctor was as cool as though he had been 
dissecting, his eyes fixed on Bradley’s, and his fingers on Bradley’s 
pulse. In the phrase of his own profession, he was “exhibiting” the 
play to his patient, and watching its operation. 

The scene came. The effect upon the audience was overpowering. 
Ruthven and the doctor only watched Bradley’s face. It became 
whiter and whiter. Then the blue veins appeared on each temple. The 
nostrils quivered and dilated, and the lips moved as though he “ad- 
dressed himself to speak.” Amid a roaring torrent of applause the 
superb climax was given by the triumphant actress, as she dashed 
forward to save her sick parent from impending death; and faintly ut- 
tered, unheard by any save those who stood over him, there was pro- 
nounced by the sick man, stretching forth his thin white hand, and 
trembling from head to foot with a strange emotion, the first words he 
had spoken announcing returning consciousness. 

“ That's me!” he stammered out, rising in his chair, and panting as 
he spoke, “and that’s her! that’s Lucy, my own Lucy! my daughter 
Lucy; that’s how shesaved me fromthefire. Lucy, Lucy,” he cried, 
in his weak, shrill veice, “ Lucy, come to me—come to your father!” 

But the adjuration was unheard in the mighty roar of acclamation 
which followed the coup of the play, and no one, so intense was the 
gaze fixed upon the stage, observed that a pale old man in a pit-box 
had fallen upon the floor in struggling to get to the front, and had 
been raised 4 his companions and borne away. 

Among the score of bouquets blooming upyn the stage was one prin- 
cipally composed of wall-flowers, drooping with the heat. When 
Lucy picked it up, the faithful Bobby Jones uttered a disconsolate 
brava, and hastened from the theatre to drown his sorrows in a pint of 
stout and a Welch rabbit. : 

Upon the stage, after the curtain fell, father and daughter met. He 
knew her, and blessed her, She was not Columbine now. Heaven’s 
will be done! She was still Lucy; and the infirm old man wept 
silently on her neck. They were blessed tears. Dr. Bland said they 
re-established his reason. ee 

Then came the congratulations—some sincere, more false—poured 
upon the successful actress. ‘The managet was at her feet; and of 
course the rest of the company would haye gone, if they could, lower 
than her feet. : 

“1 told you so, you unbelieving heathen,” vociferated Dr. Bland; “ I 
told you what the piece would be, and what the woman would be. 
God bless the actress and the author, Come here to me, both of you, 
you brats. Shake hands, friend Br ley ; you have a great daughter 
anda reat son-in-law, aud, what's better, a good daughter and a good 
soni w.” 

Bradley still stood Jecking confounded. 

*Ah! my eer fellow,’ the tor continued, “ you’ve had a 
long illness. Never mind, your ry! iren haye cured you. Join their 
hala und me if genius and affection are not beiter than physic.” 

ewildered, but yet with some glimpses of what was meant, Bradley 
did as he was told. 

Clown that was put into the grasp of Ruthven the hand of Colum- 
bine that was. 

These two hands clasp each other yet; so do these two hearts. 
| Bradley is well—the Doctor merry. 


A NEW GAME.—THE REGATTA. 
Tus Game (says the inventor, who has obligingly forwarded a sketch and 
description) is played with dice, on a piece of painted canvas, three or 
four feet square, representing the sea, placed upon a table, and num- 
bered as inthe Enzraving. The Guard-Ship (pool) should be from 8 to 
10 inches long; breadth in proportion ; the hulls of the Yachts, from 2 
to 2} inches, cast in brass or lead; and the Lighthouse of wood, 3 or 4 
inches in height. When the stakes are agreed upon, and the pool 
made, each member must then select his yacht, and enter her at the 
starting-buoy. All the players must then throw; the highest thrower, 
with the letter A marked on his die, superintends the Game, and is to be 


THE NEW GAME OF REGATTA. 


styled Admiral, and may or may not entera yacht; butif he should enter 
oue, he commences, unless he be a gailant Admiral, when he allows the 
ladies to commence. If the letters G-S should turm up, every one in 
the fleet pays one counter to Geom) Guard-Ship. If the letter A turn 
up, every one paystothe Admiral. But if the letter F turn with any 
of the above letters, it is vice versd, viz.:— 


[ois] AM pay 1 to Guard-Ship, 


*a] All pay 1 to Admiral. 


~ne 


es) Guara-Ship pays 1 all round the fleet. 
eile 


ay a 


x 


fall fF) Admiral pays 1 all round the fleet. 


The Admiral must keep all the counters he receives from the fleet se- 
parate trem his own; for, should his yacht be wrecked on the Light- 
house rock (81, $2), he has to give them all up to the possessor of the lead- 
ing yaeht, who then becomes Admiral, and remains 80 until the end of 
the Game, unless he also gets wrecked. Any yacht running agroun | on 
the sandbank (31, 32, 33) not only pays half stakes, but goes back 10. 
Any yacht getting on the Lighthouse rock ($1, 82) must withdraw from 
the game, 1s wrecked. The yacht that first reaches the beoy marked 100 

3 the pool. Ail yachts pass the Lighthouse are to throw but 
with one die, In reaching the winning buoy, the number thrown icust 
amount exactly to 100. 


ee? 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW YEAR 


POETRY BY CHAhLES MACKAY; MUSIC BY SIR HENRY R. BISHOP. 


Slow, and with expression. SOPRANO 


bhi 


Soft - ly tread! the year is dy - ing, 


ae —__ fe ~ i ee ea egies, 
fase a & —— fp 
qfef =a SSS 
he Smee — SS — ———< 
= —— a tempo 
Rae wt ee a SS F==SS=- a So ee 
==SSe= Ege = = 3 
a, cca ='5 = Sa is a See 
Faint - ly ebbs _ his at - ing breath ; Ey’ - ry change - ful mo - ment fiy - ing, Rocks him in the sleep of death. 


See —S—a——— 


Sy —— a = 7 |_—_—g—_ —__- —_—_ 
ja 
(=== ae 
= ae 
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SOPRANO I. 
sotto voce eres. 


2 a 
—_ =p = == ‘aS Somes accessors 
Lul - la-by! lul - la-by! lul - la-by! lul - la-by ! tats. him to the sleep ofdeath! a la-by ! - la - by! Now he’s dead, the 


SOPRANO II. 
sotto voce 


7 ‘ r 
lul - la, lul - la - by! lul - la, ll - la-by! lul-la - by! lul - la - by! 


sotto voce 


aes eae en —s 
Lul - la-by! lul - la - by! Rocks him to the sleep ofdeath! Lul-la, lul - la-by!lul - la - by! 
BASSO. 
sotto voce pp 


— 
lul - la - by! Iu) - la, Wt - la-by! lul-la - by! lul - la - by! 


YY ; wY ; ; ; - a Y VY 
bells are -ring - ing; Long his loss shall we de-plore ; Win - try winds his dirge are sing-ing, Dead and gone for _e ~ ver-more. 


slower a tempo 


a 
Bu - ryhim!bu - ryhim! bu - ryhim!bu - ryhim! Dead and gone for e* - ver-more, for e - ver, @ - ver - more. 


Pr one el 
— ——— SS== = 
Oe ee Se ae .— = Te 
Bu - ry him! bu - ry, bu - 5 gay 2 and gone 
TENORE. 


“= ages ae Sais 


ry, a - aa Dead and gone for 


ry, bu - ryhim! Dead and gone for 


SOPRANO 
With spirit, but not too a 


Life’s too short for vain re - pi-ning; Days are born when days de - part: And the bright New Year is_ shi - ning, 


a —— sae ~ ——— es 
wna aoa oe rs moe = aon wesers 
ae eee i kcts Peete ieemen een ne Se ead 

P cres * ia 
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rN ‘4 


ae ee 
—s ee a “F z ET OO Mea REL aa ee SUSI! Wt Pere SS LSS ESSE ATA 1 
Like a sun = beam on the heart, Like a , sun - beam, Like a sun - beam on the heart. 
! 

' pee ' ee Soe ix : 
== SS =F = aes mae et ee Se Se es 
—— SS Se = os toe = === eS — =f 
a as ——— ee | Spe a — _ 


Pa Del ae _—— dere Oe, Se 
ee SE oe AE [TAT RAS a ae peeSie) (Smee See Me ea Sr ee eS eS SE 
et 


SOPRANO I. 


flea dom’ Vs a ; : . Fi he ‘ rot ROSIE '. Spee to me eg MY" . ‘ - 
Se ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! Bright - ly beam-ing on the heart. Wel - come! wel-come! 
g y 8 


SOPRANO II. 


Wel-come! wel- come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! Bright-ly beam-ing on the heart. Wel-come! wel-come! 


TENORE. 
sbeereenr me. Roeser 
Pe =~ 
TET AEM =: ise = 
Wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! Bright-ly beam-ing on the heart. Wel-come! wel- come! 
BASSO k ; > c 
ee ee, a aa oe eee ee oe ce oo 
Restores. ae a rn a |< mm Lee! SET 
Wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! Bright-ly beam-ing on the heart. Wel-come! wel-come! 


Bright - ly beam - ing on - the heart, beam - ing on the _ heart, beam-ing on the heart. 
A A oN F 5 dN 
————_j— 3 — : - —+— SE SE —_———. SF 
_——— ee Se = = ie 
Bright - ly beam - ing on the _ heart, beam - ing on the heart, beam-ing on the heart. 


SOPRANO. 
= 2S 


J a oie 
Strew the ro - ses, ban - ish sad-ness, Joy comes danc-ing with the year ; While he lasts may ev -ry glad - ness 
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Crown the friends as - sem - bled here, Crown the iriends as - sem - bled here, as - sem - bled here 


SOPRANO I. 
——— ed —— SS — = ee 
— = = eee See ——.— =| = —— Sees 
ye aie Sa Se So ae eS ——— 
Mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! All the fri 3 . 
y y y é friends as - sem = bled here. 


se SOPRANO II. 


2S ees 


Mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! All the friends @& - em - bled here. 


TENORE 
= SS SSS SS SSS ee 225: 
— a = Sake ee ee eee — ft 
Mer -ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri - WI mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri- pied ! All the friends as - sem - bled here. 


Mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-Ti-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri-ly! mer-ri fete ok ag! | ne friends as - sem-bled  Lere. 


= Se = a 


fear e na 


2 SERS 6 AOA es GET EEE FT 
\é 7 =e C2 
Mer-ri- ly! mer-ri-ly! All the friends as - sem - bled here, all as - sem - bled here, all as - sem - bled here. 


Mer-vi- ly! mer-ri-ly! All the friends as - sem - bled here, all as - sem - bled here, all as - sem - 5 
——_ ———$— § —————— oo . 
pts = — 2.=P— = a 2 ; —|--—— A a 
SS ee 2 
J ' 
Mer-ri- ly! mer-ri-ly! All the friends as - sem - bled here, all as - sem - bled here, all as - sem - bled here. 


here, all as - ita - bled here. 


Mer-ri- ly! mer-ri-ly! All the friends as - sem - bled here, all as - sem - bled 


' ta 1m. : Iv. 
: 
Rak mages Now he's dead, thes Della abe ving! ging— Life’s too short for vain repining : : Strew the roses, banish sad 
Long his loss shall we deplore ; Days are born when days depart ; ) Joy comes dancing with the yesr; 
moment Rg } W iste winds his dinge are singing— And the bright New Year is shining : While he las lasts may every gisdness 
him to the sleep dea’ Mth : Dead and gone for evermore. Like a sunbeam on the heart: Crown the friends assem) here! 
mame t lullaby ! pat him! bury him ! | xara him ! weleome him ! | Merrily! merrily ! 
Rocks him to the sloep of death t / Dead an? gone for evermore, Brightly beaming on the heart ! All the friends assembled bore. 
®: 
J ~~» 


ae 
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PALOM-PUOOINANTA DREAM OF BORAISTMAS, 


DESIGNED AND DRAWN BY WATTS PHILLIPS, FROM “NOTIONS” BY E. GRANT, ESQ. 
“hi | 
| iw 


: io | 
| ; 


ili 


iy fA os ML rw 


I AM NOT UNIVERSALLY POPULAR. 


IT’S NOT ALWAYS AGREEABLE TO BE TURNED OUT BY YOUR 
| FRIENDS, 


THE VAIN FEELINGS OF MY YOUTH PASS AWAY; 


ny 
HITT 

ial 

etl 


a, 
yi 


hk 
: 


I MAKE MY DEGUT. 


DREAM TITAT I AM A PUDDING; AND WAS NEVER SO STIRRED j | 
BEFOUE, / 


I AWAKE ; HAVING SLEPT IN MY CUAIR ALL NIGHT. 


|| 


Dy i iu 


AM CUT UP, THOUGH NOT BY THE CRITICS, 


I YIELD TO THE PRESSURE FROM WITHOUT. Tar 


Tvs 
WAT eo - 


a 


i * AND FEE, . | 
G fe INTO HOT WATER, hagas oad | MY STATE NEXT MORNING. 


— - 2 


Lonpon: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St, Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by Witttam Litre, 193, Strand, aforesaid,—SaTuRDAy, DrceMBER 25, 1852,—SurrLeMEnt. 
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< LITERATURE. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 


Tum SALAMANDRINE. By CHARLES Mackay, Author of “ Egeria,* 


“ “Legends of the Isles,” &. With Illustrations, drawn by JoHN G1L- 
‘BERT; engraved by the Brothers DauzieL, Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 
‘The story of the Salamandrine is sweetly told; it abounds with grace- 
ful imagery, life-like description of scenery and incident, and true 
pathos. The Illustrations, from the pencil of Mr. John Gilbert, are alike 
characterised by variety and beauty, piquancy and artistic grace. The 
incidents are striking, the accessories have been carefully studied. They 
sare exquisitely engraved upon wood by Mersrs. Dalziel; and, what is 
indispensable to success in this branch of art, the work is most delicately 
‘printed: it is very tastefully bound; and, altogether, the Salamandrine 

is one of the most elegant gift-books of the season. 
The argument of the poem is drawn from the Rosicrucian story of the 
“ Count de Gabalis,” by the Abbé de Villars. ‘“ The Salamanders (as we 
learn from this authority) are inhabitants of the region of fire; and their 
wives and daughters, the Salamandrines, are more beautiful than all the 
ether holy creatures of the human form, because they are of a purer ele- 
ment. The beauty of t heir minds surpasses that of their bodies; but their 
souls are mortal, and they have no hope of divine felicity in the prezence 
of that Supreme Being whom they know and whom they religiously 
udore; from their extreme purity, they do not die till after many 
centuries, and return at last into eternal nothingness, This thought 
20 afllicted the philosophers that they complained to God of the 
fate of these wretched people; and He revealed to them that as man, by 
‘the alliance which he has contracted with God, has been made a parti- 
cipator of the divinity, 80 the Salamanders, by the alliance which they 
may contract with man, can be made participators of man’s immortality.” 
This idea supplies the main incidents of the poem. It is divided into 
seven cantos: the Watch-fire; the Soldier's Return; Love Betrayed , 
Hope and Fear ; the Bridal Feast; the Doom; and the Triumph of Love, 
The illustrations, some fifty in number, are selected with taste and judg- 
ment, so as to personify the varieties of action with which the poem 
abounds. The plan of Illustration is, first, that the master-passion of 
each canto is portrayed in a title-page: thus, ‘The Watch-fire” is 
personified by a line of mounted warriors. The tail-piece to Canto One is 
a vignette of the battle-field, with a group of the slain, a touching 
episode of war. The intervening incidents are the gathering of the 
host on a frosty morning ; the sentry and his beacon-fire; the shivering 
remnant of the host, seated round a fire; the appearance of the Salaman- 
drine to Sir Gilbert, the hero, and captain of the band, in a vision ; Sir 
Gilbert attempting to follow the vision: and the réveillé, a spirited 
group of richly-costumed trumpeters—such are the pictures of Canto One, 
The title-page of the Second Canto is a bright contrast to the op- 
posite tail-piece of the saddening battle-field. ‘ The Soldier's Return ” 
iis personified by the sturdy man of war playing with his infant, beside 
his loving wife: in the head-piece, the wives and children welcome the 
returning host ; next, the peasants’ dance, and youths and maidens and 
elder psople beneath the trees; Sir Gilbert thrown from his horse, and 
found by the maiden in the wood; Porphyr shooting deer; and the 
maiden pensive by the stream, illustrate Canto Two. 
“Love Betrayed” in Porphyr’s absence, the cavalier and maiden 
seated upon a flowery bank, opens the Third Canto; the head-piece, 
«‘ Mora’s lovely stream, in a sweet wild-wood valley ;” succeeded by the 
lover's walk in the woodlands; the lovers outwatching the moon, on the 
border of the forest; they are surprised by Porphyr, the maiden’s myste- 
rious brother; and the maiden watching her lover out of sight. 
In the Fourth Cantc—Hope and Fear—the maiden awaits her lover by 
the stream—is the title-page; the head-piece, a festal scene in Minden’s 
domain, to celebrate Sir Gilbert’s return from the wars; next is the 
banquet of 500 in the hall ; the maiden at her lattice, watching for her 
lover; Sir Gilbert wooing another; his sire and mother preparing for 
the marriage feast; and the procession of peasants, maskers, and cot- 
tage-girls, and the bride and bridegroom; and a picturesque tail-piece, 
completes the illustration of the canto. 
The Fifth Canto—ihe Bridal Feast—has for its title-page a sparkling 
picture of the peacock borne to the banquet ; head-piece, the arrival of 
the guests “at Minden’s lordly hall;” the revel broken by the sudden 
appearance of Amethysta, the first love, “like Melancholy’s eelf;” Sir 
Gilbert reproved, in the forest shade; and the faithless one fallen, yet 
consoled, closes the canto. 


The Doom—Canto Six—portrays, in three scenes, Gilbert, “ soul- 
stricken and heart-sore,” in the gloomy forest, hooted by men and 
children, and spurned by his wife; a beldame, with flaming brand, clos- 
ing the canto. 

Canto Seven.—The Triumph of Love has, for its title-page, the hero 
and the witch-like woman drooping over him; in the head-piece he 
is in her cave by her fire; then, he goes forth to gather branches; next, 
Sir Gilbert is reading his own epitaph; then he sees from behind a 
tree the bridal procession of his Rosalina. He now seeks his first love, 
his guardian spirit in the aged form, “ His soul was Amethysta’s 
now ;” they are united, but 

Old traditions ssy 
The maiden perished on her bridal day ; 
Slain by excess of rapturons joy, she fell 
Lifeless upon the breast she loved so well. 


Such is the closing vignette of the most varied and graceful series of 
Tilustrations it has ever been our pleasure to welcome from Mr. Gilbert’s 
masterly pencil. 


THE POETS OF THE Woops; Twelve Pictures of English Song Birds,— 
Bosworth, Regent-street. 

This sylvan choir numbers the Nightingale, Rubin, Chaffinch, Sky- 
lark, Bullfinch, Thrush, Linnet, Blackbird, Goldfinch, Cuckoo, Wood- 
pigeon, and Turtle-dove; whose portraits are beautifully printed in 
colours by Messrs. Hanhart, after water-colour drawings by Joseph 
Wolf. In several cases, the nests of the birds are also introduced in the 
circular picture within frames printed in gold, each of different design. 
The letter-press accompaniment consists of passages selected from our 
best English poets, vividly describing the characteristics of each bird, 
Some of the pieces are of greater length ; as, Keats’s beautiful address 
to the Nightingale ; Montgomery's touching lines to the Robin, Shelley’s 
noble lyric to the Skylark, and Smythe’s apostrophe tothe “ sweetest 
warbler of the skies,” Logan’s old familiar lines on the Cuckoo, and Mrs. 
Heman’s impassioned address to the same bird ; so that here we have 
poetic excellence combined with pictorial attraction. 


ue, 
This year's bevy of beauties are Mrs. Wood, the wife of Captain Wil- 
liam Mark Wood, of the Coldstream Guards; Viscountess Nevill, the 
lady of the son and heir of the Earl of Abergavenny; the Hon. Mrs. 
Fellowes, eldest daughter of Baron Londes, and wife of Edward Fel- 
lowes, Esq., of Ramsey Abbey, Herts; the Viscountess Falmouth, 
Baroness le Despenser, in her own right the lineal female representative 
of the ancient houce of Neville, and thus at the head of the female 
aristocracy of England; and the Lady Jane St. Maur Stanhope, “ re- 
with te no of the Stanhopes of Elvaston, in whose yeing, in common 


THE Court AtpuM; Twelve Portraits of the Female Aristocracy.— 
*~ 


with oble house of Chesterfield, still runs the royal blood of the 
Lady e Plantegenet, daughter and sole heir of Thomas, Duke of 
Gloucester, younger son of Edward III.” Next upon the royal and 
noble roll is the Princess of Saxe-Weimar, second daughter of the Duke 
of Richmond, married to the Prince of Saxe-Weimar Eisenbach, whose 
family is connected with every noble heuse in Europe. The remaining 
portraits are Miss Charlotte Anna Hume, only child of William Went- 
worth Fitzwilliam Hume, M.P.; Lady Emily Toler, sister of the Earl of 
Norbury ; Lady Cecilia Catherine Lennox, youngest daughter of the 
Duke of Richmond; Miss Cholmeley, only daughter of Sir Montague 
John Cholmeley, Bar’. ; Mrs. Cordelia Boyd, the wife of Captain Walter 
Boyd; and Miss Baillie, of the ancient family of the Baillies of Doch- 
four, Inveriféss. The portraits are the presentments of several styles of 
female beauty, such as is only to be found among the aristecracy of 
Great Britain, The drawings are by F, Grant, R.A.; and by John 


* 
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Hayter, C. Durham, and H. Weigall. The memoir-sketches are rich in 
piquant anecdote and notewortiy points of genealogical history. 


a 


Tne KEEpsaKE, 1853. Edited by Miss Power. Bogue. 

This “last rose” of the once numero1s family of ‘‘ Annuals” presents a 
muster-roll of pens whose contributions are altogether ef higher attrac- 
tion than of late years. They include a few graceful nowvellettes, recol- 
lections of travel, and pleasant anecdote, and some graceiul poetry ; by 
Barry Cornwall, Walter Savage Landor, R. Monckton Milnes,S.r Walter 
Scott, Albert Smith, W. M. Thackeray, Mr. and Mrs. Alaric Watts, &c. 
It would occupy more space than we can spare to enumerate the pieces, 
some fifty ia number. The twelve illu-trations, engraved under the eu- 
perintendence of Mr. F. A. Heath, include Buckner's portraits of the 
Duchess of Manche-ter, Mra, King+ton James, Lady John Manners, and 
Lady Otway ; Solomon’s characteristic picture of “ Scandal ;” two scenes 
by E. H. Corbould; “ Hotspur and Lady ierey,” by Lod Bury. Alto- 
gether, we must congratulate Miss Power upon her editorial success. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 


The tasteful multiplication of Gift-books is one of the most interesting 
characteristics of our intellectual age. Hence the recurrence of the pre- 
sent festal season is marked by the production of a shoal of volumes, of 
an instructive and amusing class, in which the higher purpose of moral 
teaching is not lost sight of for the suke of mere entertainment. Mean- 
while the books themselves have been greatly improved by the abundant 
means which the progress of illustrative art has placed at the hands of 
their producers; and what are in common parlance termed “ Children’s 
Books” are no longer starveling in their embellishments; but the 
engravings are raised in character as well as increased in 
number. ‘Time was when Francis Newbery and Benjamin 
Tabart scattered a few carelessly-coloured plates in a few widely- 
printed pages, within a gaudy binding, and the “child’s book” was 
complete: or, perchance, the Christmas gift from the St. Paul's. 
churchyard publisher was garnished with a few wood-cuts, ill 
engraved and worse printed; while still less attention was paid to the 
matter in which the holiday plums were dropped; but Newbery’s euc- 
cessors have greatly improved upen this scant system, although they 
have not found another Goldsmith among thcir staff of writers for the 
smaller growth. Now and then a genial spirit left the in‘ant world of 
its day « legacy worth preserving; such, for instance, as Mra. Trimmer’s 
“Tame Robins; or, the History of Flap-y and Pecksy”—a delightful 
piece of humanity-teaching; but the precious bequest was often in a 
manner spoiled by re-production, and there was little externally to at- 
tract the child to the beautiful lesson of tenderness to animals, 
which was to be found in its ill-printed pages. This retrospect 
of the tasteless publication of books for the young might be “ profusely 
illustrated ;” but we are content with this well-remembered example, for 
the sake of pointing attention to the very superior manner in which such 
works are “ got up” in the present day, in comparison with the “juvenile 
books” of the last generation; and how largely the little folks of the 
present day have profited by the great spread of wood engraving and 
improved printing we need not tell; unless it be to suggest that a few 
holiday pence be contributed in gratitude to raise testimonials to Caxton 
and Albert Durer, the inventors of the immortal arts of wor|d-enlighten- 
ment. Neither need we enlarge upon the improved tone of the children’s 
books of the present day, unless it be to remind the reader how ad- 
mirably has been followed the excellent advice of that master-spirit, 
Sir Walter Scott, who, delighting to write for tender minds, has 
thus nobly expressed his opinion on the matter: “I am persuaded,” 
said Sir Walter,‘ both children and the lower class of readers hate 
books which are written down to their capacity, and love those that are 
composed for their elders and betters., I will make, if possible, a book 
that a child shall understand, yet a man will feel some temp’ation to 
peruse, should he chance to take it up. * * * * The grand and 
interesting consists in ideas, not in words.” 

And now to our glance at what has been produced for the current 
season. First come the Christmas books, so entitled, commencing with— 


Christmas-tide : its History, Festivities, and Carols. By William Sandys, 
F.S.A. J. R. Smith, Soho-square.—A very pleasant reproduction 
of olden Christmas observances, wherein the olden lore has been 
re-written and moulded into a more attractive form than hitherto. 
The book is better adapted for the teens than the earlier growth; and 
a very delightful task has the learned Fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, its author, accomplished in this volume. Here the charac- 
teristic incidents of bygone ages are taken out of their cramped quaint- 
ness, and put into pleasantly flowing narrative ; acd the book is wound 
up with an excellent collection of carols, some of which are set lo 
music; to the illustrations upon wood and stone we cannot award 
high praise; but, for authority and judicious handling of the subject, 
this is the best Christmas book of the season; the binding, green, 
with holly and mistletoe in gold, is beautifully characteristic. 


A Holiday-book fir Christmas and the New Year (Ingram, Cooke, and 
Co., Strand) consists of talea and sket. hes, music and pcetry, illu-trative 
of the festive seasons; accompanied by a profusrion of highly-finished 
engravings, mostly selected from the ILLUSTRATED LonpoNn News, 
and carefully reprinted in a very handsome manner. The majority of 
these papers are the contributions of writers of celebrity; and the 
artistic portion is of the same high character. To these reprints have 
been added some original sketches and music. The title-page is a 
beautifuily characteristic composition, printed in tint; and the decorative 
binding, worked in colours, is rich and gay. 


The Dial of Love: a Chrisimas Book for the Young, by Mary 
Howitt, is a little periodica), gathered into a volume; containing 
“ New Stories, suggested by Old Rhymes,” “ Walks in the Country,” 
“Nut-woods and Sea-sides,” a few stories of travel, and Christmas 
scenes, all narrated in Mis, Howitt’s very attractive manner; with 
appropriate wood engravings, 4 


A Leaf of the Christmas Tree* is a little collection of tales, from the 
German, edited by the Rev. F. Gilbert White, M.A., and published for 
the benefit of two children who, by the death of their father (a clergy- 
man) in the Irish fever of 1848, were left to the sole care of their widowed 
mother ; who,.as an aid towards their maintenance, has translated these 
tales of her own German “ Fatherland.” They are five in number, are 
nerrated in the true spirit of the season, and are full of pleasant sim- 
plicity. To each story there is an illustration. 


A Hero Philip's Book by the author of the “the Head of the 
Family ;” has for its narrator Uncle Philip, who, on eeveral evenings, 
tells of Scottish scenes and incidents in a lively, discursive mavner, much 
to the delight of his little family of listeners. There is a novelty of insi- 
dent and manner in the book, whieh is welcome: it has tour clever 
illustrative scenes by James Godwin. 


Arnold Lee; or, Rich and Poor Childrent, by Cousin Kate, ia a 
tale of ourtimes, ore of its incidents being jrom a ragged school set up 
by “ Mother Betty,” who imitates Jobn Pounds in her benevolence. 
The book has an ingenious story-telling framework, and a tone of religious 
teaching judiciously introduced. There is a frontispiece of Mother 
Betty’s school. 


Family Adventures §, by the Author of the “ Fairy Bower,” consists 
of five stories—the Little ‘\etting-box, the Sheep-walk, the Lost Child, 
the Shetland Pony, and the Pencil-case—there being between each story 
a short conversation upon its incidents, the usual mode of estimating 
how iar they have been appreciated by the listeners. Occasionally, the 
little folks are too shrewd in their criticisms. Perhaps the best story is 
the “ Lost Child.” 


The Unseen Hand; or, Episodes in an Eventful Life|; by the 
Rev. Stopford J. Bam, M.A., contains, the author assures the reader, 
“a recital of occurrences and events that have really taken 
place during the last ten years;” and, as far as we have 
examined them, they contain nothing beyond the strangeness 
of truth. They include some extraordinary scenes from college life, 
Liverpool, and emigrant ships, and a course of unhealthy excitement, 
temptation, and trouble, through which the * Unseen Hand”—the un- 
ceasing interference of Divine Providence—guides and protects the hero 
to a happy marriage. One of the author’s secondary objects is, by 
picturing the abuses ef university life, to aid inits reformation ; the 
writer observing, incidentally, that of the vast numbers who every year 
distinguish themselves in a literary point of view, at Cambridge, the 
majority are composed of those, who, on entering the university, could not 
successfully take their place among the ranks of the so-called gentlemen, 
and whose means may not exceed £120 or £130 per annum; but who, by 
unwearied perseverance, diligence, and self-denial, elevate themselves 
to a condition far more really ennobling and great than that of the 
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some of the noblest efforts of the 


polished gentleman, who, on £1000 a year, contrives, during his college 
course, to do nothing but consume tobacco through scented water, and 
become thoroughly acquainted with Newmarket and Bell’s Life. This 
may be pleasanter teaching than by “ Blue Books;” and the scenes on 
board an emigrant ship are alike cleverly sketched. We need scarcely 
add that the book has a religious tone, and its pathos is occasionally im- 
pressive. : 

The Unclaimed Daughter; a Mystery of Our Own Day, edited by 
C. G. H—, is published with the avowed hope " that the facts thus made 
known might lead to the discovery of the forsaken child’s parents or 
kindred, and thus unravel the secret of her birth.” There isan appendix 
of documents attesting the character of the chief agents in the narrative. 
‘“It is almost impossible,” eays the preface, with any approach _to 
certainty, to form an idea of what the circum:tances were which 
thus cast a child of a few years old, und apparently of gentle 
birth and careful nurture, into a position co strangely different srom 
that in which «he had been born. he facts of the English voldier's at- 
tendance after the murder of the lady who is supposed to have been her 
mother, the advertisement in the 7imes, and the English officer's ap- 
parent scratiay, seem to give colour to the idea that she may not be of 
Irish extraction. Perhaps, stolen from her parents by come unlawful 
claimant of property tc which she was the natural heir, and never called 
by her name, that she might lose all trace of her origin. Deceived, 
perhaps, by a resemblance of the house near Nicholas Murphy’s cottage, 
to her half-remembered home ; for it appears hardly probable that she 
should have been kept eo near it—the lady from whom, in her desolation, 
she so piteously yearne?, may at last have traced, and been hastening to 
elaim her, when arrested by the murderer’s hand— that murderer it may 
be, but the agent of others.” Such is the mystery which is narrated in 
this volume; embellished, by the way, with a portrait of “the Ua- 
claimed,” 


History or GREECE. By GEorGE Grote, Esq. 10 Vols. Murray. 


If the Scottish bard may as proudly boast of his Rob Roy a3 the 
‘English ballad-singer” of his Robin Hood, between Germany and 
Englund a like competition exists, not, however, in relation to their 
thieves, but their historians. If Germany has its Niebuhr, England has 
her Grote—both subtle questioners of the past, reflecting upon 1t the 
light of the present for the benefit of the future. In one sense, both are 
the great aposties of doubt, and proceed sceptically. They tell us what 
can not be known, and reveal our ignorance rather than add to our 
knowledge, except negatively ; that is, they show that a great deal that 
has been generally mistaken for knowledge is merely copjecture—or, to 
use a fayourite phrase of Mr. Grote, “ guesswork”—and that the bounda- 
ries of historical fact imply exceedingly narrow limits, and a very con- 
tracted arena. 

Judging by the practice of modern historians, it would seem that an 
initial scepticism is now the main qualification for success in historical 
investigations. Formerly, a credulous accumulation of materials was all 
that the reader, however learned, required. Now, these materials are 
sifted: euch only as are probable admitted, none conceded as certain. 
Facts are separated from ideas that, by this rule, even while the latter, as 
in Euclid, are in themselves apodictical, as the philosophers term it, the 
former have to be proved by evidence, and partake of the defects which 
are inseparable from the nature of the proof. To the perception of this 
difference we are indebted for Niebuhr’s ‘ Rome,” and the “ History of 
Greece” by our own countryman, now before us. 

No doubt, scepticism has a legitimate use. It should ask a question 
for the sake of the answer, avd thus lead the way to further information. 
In the historian’s case, tue result is, frequently, that no further informa- 
tion is obtainable. ‘Thus, Mr. Grote finds that the early Greek genea- 
logies, with their gods and heroes, are fictitious. History, like the science 
of law, and other sciences, commences in fiction. The postulates 
assumed are ideal, and exclusively ma ters of faith. Niebuhr and 
Grote will not admit them into the field of speculative or historical 
belief. Nevertheless, they have a practical effect and influence on the 
human mind in the shape of poetic legend, or oral tradition, which 
the historian is not at liberty to ignore. Mr. Grote, who considers 
theee mythical researches in a chronological aspect, to be “ fruitless 
in regard to any trustworthy result, and as diverting attention from 
the genuine form and really illustrative character of Grecian legend,” 
still esteems the inquiry to have a certain value as illustrative ‘of 
the ideas which guided the Greek mind,” and as exhibiting “its 
progress from the days of Homer to those of Herodotus.” Thé pro- 
vince of the historian is subordinate to that of the philosopher. Ab- 
solute beginning or origin, Niebuhr confessed, was beyond his reach, 
the historical conception comprehends nothing beyond development 
and progress, or, a3 Mr. Grote expresses it, “ change from one set of 
circumstances to another, operated by some definite combination of 
physical or moral laws.” ‘The legendary age of the Greeks, he adds, 
* as the earliest in any way known to us, mu-t be taken as the initial 
state from which this series of changes commences.” 

Mr. Grote’s chspters on the “ llad” and “ Odyssey” contain some 
interesting criticism; particularly in relation to the moral condition of 
the Homeric age. It was one in which power was held to be goodness, 
both in gods and men. Good and just, in relation to both, were “ eupbu- 
isms arising from submission and fear, being not only not suggested, but 
often pointedly belied, by their particular acts.” The ethical meaning of 
the words hardly appears until the discussions raised by Socrates, and 
prosecuted by his disciples. The epithets of goed men best men, habitually 
applied afterwards to tne aristocratical parties, descend from the rudest 
period of Grecian scciety. Those words then signified the man of birth, 
wealth, influence, and daring, whose arm was strong to destroy or to 
protect, whatever might be the turn of his moral sentiments; while the 
opposite epithet, bad, designated the poor, lowly, and weak, from whose 
dispositions, be they ever so virtuous, society has little either to hope or 
to tear. With too many, even to the present day, is not the case prac- 
tically the same ? 

Personal authority was indeed the source of heroism, and of the sub- 
mi:sion to it shown by the crowd. Mr. Grote illustrates this position by 
some graphic remarks on the Homeric Boulé, or Coune:l of Chefs, and 
the Agora, or general assembly of freemen. The former was a purely 
consultative body, with no power over its president or King, in whose 
determinations it acquiesced. The latter merely received the announce- 
ment of the Royal intentions, on whieh anything might be said, but no- 
thing done, whether in the shape of a vote or otherwise. To sum up, in 
the words of Grote, “ the primitive Grecian Government is essentially 
monarchical, repesing on personal feeling and divine right.” The chiets 
uniformly treated the multitude as Odysseus did Thersites, who was not 
only sharply rebuked for his political interference, but threatened with 
being stripped naked, and thrashed out of the assembly with digegraceiul 
blows; as an earnest of which Odysseus administered to him on the 
spot a smart stroke with the studded sceptre, imprinting its painful 
mark in a bloody weal across his back. Odysseus had just before 
treated the people in the same mavner, when he found them with their 
chiefs, retreating to their ships. Hastening among the dispersing crowd, 
“tothe chiefs he addressed flattering words, trying toshamethem by gentle 
expostulation ; but the people he visited with harsh reprimand and 
blows from his sceptre, thus driving them back to their seats in the 
A » WHereupon, Mr. Grote takes occasion justly to remark that 
da the feeling of personal dignity of which philosophic observers in Greece, 
Herodotus, Xenophén, Hippocratés, and Aristotle boasted, as distin- 
guishing the free Greek citizen from the slavish Asiatic, was yet unde- 
veloped in the time of Homer.” 

The wsthetic merits of the Homeric poems are of secondary importance. 
Mr. Grote has entered fully into the Wolfian discussion as to the 
authenticity of the poems. To him it seems clear thatthe “ Odyssey ” has 
greater degree of unity than the “ Iliad,” and is the work of one bard; 
but that the “ Iliad” is an enlargement cf an “ Achilléis,” which originally 
consisted of the first and eighth books, and then from the eleventh to 
the twenty-second inclusive, to which two more were subsequently 
added. “ The books from the second to the seventh inclusive, together 
with the tenth, are of a wider and more comprehensive character, and 
conyert the poem from an ‘ Achiléis’ into an * Lliad.’” 

This is the conclusion in which Mr. Grote lands the argument, and 
there is mueh in the internal evidence which is strongly in his favour. 
What appears against him, he thus disposes of :— 

The primitive frontispiece, inscribed with the anger of Achilles and its direct 
consequences, yet remains, after it has ceased to be co-extensive with the poem. 
The parts added, however, are not necessarily interior in merit to the original 
poem: so far is this from being the case, that amongst them are comprehended 
epic. Nor are they more recent in 
Gate than the original; strictly = ing, they must be a hte more recent, 
but oe. belong to the same generation and state of society as the primitive 
“ Achilléis, 


Both poems (if we accept the historian’s hypothesis) were unwritten 
compositions, and so remained for two centuries, The power of rhaypso- 
dising such long poems must be regarded as a wonderiul creative and 
productive actin the Greek poctic mind. The union of the poet and 
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actor, of the imeginative and the memorial, in one continuous narrative 
of such extent, is indeed a marvel. If it were pre-arranged by concert 
between several poets, the wonder is multiplied by the addition of num- 
bers in the same proportion as it is reduced by the division of labeur. 
We have many marvellous minds in their degree, though none to the 
same extent marvellous, 2s on the hypothesis of one au'hor. The age, 
we are told, “was favourable to such fraternization of poets, of which 
the gens called Homerids probably exhibited many specimens.” The 
su; g stion reminds us of the school ¢f prophets among the Hebrews; 
but their songs were written ; a fact which, we confess, militates against 
the supposition of the Homeric poems being originally merely oral. 
That the * Odyssey” was the work of a single mind, to Mr. Grote seems 
clear; but, he recognises the probability of many having been engaged 
on the “ Iliad :"— 

Whatever presumptions (he sys) a disjointed structure, several apparent in- 
consisterc es of parts, and lar.e excrescences of ac ual matter beyond the open- 
ing promise can sanction, may rea-onably be indulged against the snpposition 
that this poem a!l proceeds from a single author, There is a difference of 
opinion upon the subject among the best critics, which is probably not destined 
to be adjusted. since so much depends partly upon critical feeling, partly upon 
the veneral reasonings, in respect to ancient epical unity, with which a man 
sits down to the study. For the champions of unity, such as Mr Payne Knight, 
are very ready to strike out numerous and often considerable Passages as inter- 
polations, thns meeting the obj ctions raised against unity of authorship on the 
ground of special inconsistencies. Herrmann snd Boeckh, although not going 
the length of Lachmann in maintaining the original theory of Wolf, agree with 
the latter in recognising divers ty of authors in the poem, to an extent over- 

assing the limit of what can fairly be called interpolation, Payne Knight and 
Riteen are equally persuaded of the contrary. Here then is a decided contra- 
diction among critics, all of whom have minutely studied the poems sirce the 
Wo'fian question was raised. And it is such critics alone who can be said to 
constitute authority; for the cursory reader, who dwells upon the parts simply 
long enough to relish their poetical beauty, is struck only by that general same- 
ness of colonring which Wolf himself admits te pervade the poem. 

The question seems now to have been examined on every side, and it 
must therefore be left to adjust itself as it may in individual minde. A 
critical decision would be an absurdity. The Greek legendary age merits 
to be understood, because of the light which it throws on the historical ; 
and thix, in its turn, serves to interpret the first. There occur, as Mr. 
Grote admoni-hes his readers, numerous circumstances in the after 
political life of the Greeks which cannot be comprehended unless we 
are first initiated into the c: urse of their legendary aseociations. Their 
sentimental attributes, their religious and poetic vein, are as important 
as their more vigorous and masculine capacities—such as their powers of 
acting, organising, judging, and speculation, by which-they were dis- 
tinguished in their after political relations. It is the fictitious that rules, 
after all, the historical; for, in truth, the Ideal is the soul of the Actual. 

The Greeks were also naturally affected by thir geographical position, 
climate, and the mountainous nature of their country. That 


iti ade them at once mountaineers and mariners, thus sepplying them 
wineon: vace of objects, sensations, and adventures ; next, that each petty 
community, nestled apart amidst its ewn rocks, was sufficiently severed from 
the rest to posses an indiv‘dual life and attributes of its own, yet not so far as to 
subtract it from the sympathies of the remainder ; so that an observant Greek, 
commercing with a great variety of half-countrymen, whose language he under- 
stood, and whose idiosyncrasies he could appreciate, had access to a larger mass 
of social and political experience than any other man in so unadvanced an age 
could persona'ly obtain. The Phoenician, snperior to the Greek on ship-board, 
traversed wider distances, and saw a greater number of strangers, but had not 
the same means of intimate commnnion with a mu'tiplicity of fellows in blood 
and anguage. His relatvons, confined to purchase and sale, did not comprise 
that mutvality of action and reaction which pervaded the crowd at a Grecian 
festival. Trescene which here presented itse f was a mixture of uniformity and 
variety, highly stimul.ting to the observant faculties of a man of genius; who, 
at the ssme time, if he sought to communicate his own impression, or to act 
upon this mingled and diverse audience, was forced to shake off what was 
ecnliar to bis own tewn or community, and put forth matter in 
laos with the feelings of all. It is thus that we may explain in part that 
penetrating apprehension of human lie and character. and that power of 
tonching sympathies common to all ages and nations, which surprises us so 
much in tie unlettered authors of the old epic. Such periodical intercom- 
munion, of brethren habitually isolated from each other, was the only means 
then open of procuring for the bard a diversified range of experience, and 4 many- 
coloured audience; snd it was to a great degree theresult of geographical 
cau-es. Pe haps, among other nations, snch facilitating causes might have been 
found, yet without producing any result comparableto the “Iliad” ard “ Odyssey. 
But Homer was, nevertheless, dependent vpon the cor ditions of his age, and 
we can at least point cut-ti ose peculiarities in early Grecian scciety, without 
whic: Homeric excellerce would never have existed—the geographical position 
is one, the language another. 

The perfection and popularity of their early epic poems conduced to the 
diffusion among the Greek of a common type of language, and thus 
keeping tog: ther the sympathies of the Hellenic world. The historical 
period assumes this primitive unity. The Olympic games supply historical 
computers with recorded dates; every fifth year the victor-rupner’s 
name was inscribed, for a succession of Olympiads, The habit of run- 
ning, wrestling, boxing, &c., in gymnastic contests, with the body per- 
fectly naked, was common to all Greeks, having been first adopted aga 
Lac ¢emonian fashion in the fourteenth Olympiad. Thucydidés and 
Herouctus remark, that it was not only not p)actised, but even regarded 
as unsecmly among non-Hellens, Of such customs, says Mr. Grote, a 
great sumber cannot be specified; but enough is known to prove, “there 
did really exist. in spite of local differences, a general Hellenic senti- 
ment and character, which counted among the cementing causes of a 
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ciple of the Grecian States—ihe members of each city being aliens to 
very otter. 
% pigs convenient in a subject go extensive as the argument of this 
history, to be enabled to group its several parts. This Mr. Grote has in 
part felic tously accomplished. Taking, he says, the period from Crcesus 
aud Peisistratus down to the generation of Alcaxnder (560—300 BC.), 
the phenomena cf Hellas generally, and her relations, both foreign and 
inter political, admit of being grouped tcgether in masses, with continued 
dependence on one or a jew precominant circumstances. and may be 
said to constitute a sort of historicol epopee. This merits to be ca led 
the first «trictly historical period. Eyen the story of Lykurgus and the 
Spartan constitution is of a dateless legendary character. Mr. Grote 
takes a milder view of the Krypteia than Plutarch did ; though he leaves 
the assassination «f the two thousand Helots untouched, on the 
authority of Thucydides. Of the democratic tendencies of the Grecian 
state’, Mr. Grote rejoices in taking a very different view from Mr. Mitford, 
and jn rising superior to English prejudices. The conception which 
the Grerk formed of an irresponsible Mcnarch was peculiar. According 
to Herodotus, he was necessarily ‘‘s :ubverter of the customs of the 
country ; he (adds the historian) viv':tes women ; he puts men to death 
without trial” According to our iarger experience, and in Mr. Grote’s 
opinion, this noticn of a King 0! htto be favourably modified. But this 
couid net be the case either w ! Herodotus or Aristotle. 
onstitatioi: King, especially as it exists in England, would 
Mlccnpbenrne Fy! 7g me jonase to establish a King who will reign with- 
out governing—in wiose ©. me all government is carried on, yet whore personal 
will 1s, in practice, of littl or no ¢ffect—excmpt irpm all responsibility, without 
making use of the exer ption—receiving from every one nnmeasured demonstra- 
tions of homage, wich are never transiated into act exce;t within the bounds 
of a known law—s rrounced with all the paraphernalia of power, yet acting as 
@ paseive instrument in the bends of Ministers marked out for his choice by in- 
dications which he is not at liberty to resist. This remarkable combination of 
the fiction oi superhumen grandeur and jicense with the reality of an invisible 
strait-waistcoat, is what an E glishman has in his mind when he speaks of a 
constitutional King; the events of our history have brought it to pass in Eng- 
Jand, smidst an aristocracy the most powerful that the world has yet een, but 
we have still to learn whether it can be mede to exist elsewhere, or whether the 
cecurrence of a single King, at once able, aggressive, and resolute, may not 
suffiee tv break it up. 4 
The story of Solon, the Athenian iegisiator, is beau'ifu y told in the 
third volume of this history ; and that cf the usurpation of Peisistratus 
might be cited in illustration of the foregoing remarks. Mr. Grote had 
previourly stated that the theories now pre valent respecting Cromwell 
and Bonaparte," who are often blamed because they kept out a legitimate 
King, but never becauge they seized an unauthorised power over the 
people,” had no place in Greek political philosophy. So far from con- 
sidering success in usurpation as a jusfification of the attempt, such 
writers as Herodotus, Thucydides, and Ieokrates, * regarded the despot as 
among the greatest of criminals.” His position, howeyer coveted by 
ambitious men, is painted by them—as also by Plato, Xenophon, and 
Aristotle—as “ revealing clearly enough those wounds and lacera- 
tions of mind, whereby the internal Erinnys avenged the com- 
munity upon the usurper who trampled them down.” Those ancient 
Radicals went to the root of the matter, and, while they exe- 
crated the tyrant, held in honour his assassin. ‘‘A virtuous 
Greek,” says Mr. Grote, “would seldom have scrupled to carry 
his sword concealed in myrtle branches, like Harmodips and Aris- 
togeiton, for the execution of the ded.” Peisistratus was eompelled 
to resort to stratagem to create for himself that military power which 
modern tyrants haye found ready made for their use. The would-be 
usurper appeared one day in the Agora of Athens in his chariot with a 
pair of mules; he had inteptionally wounded both his person and the 
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mules, and in this condition he threw himself upon the compassion and 
defence of the people, pretending that his political enemies had violently 
attacked him. He implored the pcople to grant him a guard, and at the 
moment when their sympathies were freshly aroused, both in his favour, 
and against his supposed assassins, Aristo proposed formally to the 
Ekklesia (the pro-bouleutic Senate, being composed of friends of Peisis- 
tratus, had previously authorised the proposition) that a company of 
fifty clubmen should be assigned as a permanent body-guard for the 
defence of Peisistratus. Such was the simple elementary form of a 
process which, in a more complicated style, bas recently been acted 
on the stage of the world, attended with more elaborate deceptions 
and a larger result. Mr. Grote adds to this narrative that the number 
of the body-guard wa: not long confined to fifty, and that, probably, 
their clubs were soon exchanged for sharper weapons. Peisistratus, 
moreover, soon found himself strong enough to throw off the mask, and 
seize the Acropolis. “Such is the mora! of all human tales,” yet, it 
would seem as if the past had existed, and its history been written in 
vain. 

Thus far we have held it a sacred duty, in giving a cheracter of this 
elaborate work, to indicate the spirit in which it is written. This was 
all the more expedient, since it is impossible for us to discuss fully the 
extensive matter of ten volumes of historical research. Else should we 
be happy toenter into the details of the battles of Marathon, Ther- 
mopylz, Artemisium, Salamis, Platea, Mykalé, and of innumerable 
episodes connected with the fortunes of Sparta, Athens, and other 
states. Among these, the stories of Themistokles and Aristeides are 
prominent. To which may be added, those of Pausanias, Perikles, 
Pheidias, Kleon, Alkibiacés, and Socrates. A parallel drawn between 
the English jury end the Athenian dikastery is full of excellent applica- 
tion; and the argument on the influence of Athenian art and architec- 
ture on the public mind is admirably conducted. The antagoniem of 
Corinth to that great and active state is also graphically set forth. In- 
deed, the whole subject of the Peloponnesian War is treated with the 
hand of amacter. The story of Cyrus and the Ten Thousand Greeks is 
also abridged from Xenophon, with great skill; that of their retreat is 
remarkably exciting, interesting, and instructive. 

Mr Grote enters at large into a defence of the Greek sophists, showing 
that the term originally intended nothing derogatory, and that Socrates 
himeelf came rightly within the definition of the term. Com- 
pared, however, with that of Socrates and Plato, their aim 
was limited. Their object was to educate and accomplish the 
orator and professicnal man ; whereas the purpose of these great philoso- 
phers was to edify and accoutre the man proper, elevating him, ut the 
same time, to a transcendental point of morality, never attuined, if at- 
tainable, by mortal. Alkibiades and Alexander were the fruits of this 
purely intellectual method ; and their minds were universulised, as it 
would seem, to lend the character of infinity to their lusts or their am- 
bition. Such, in relation to Alkibiades, was indeed the charge brought 
by his accusers against Socrates; and, though the blame, questionless, 
rests with the recipient of the philosophic element, rather than with the 
element iteelf, not without some ground in the actual fact. Mr. 
Grote, indeed, states that Socrates’s philosophy wae deficient 
on the moral side; but this, we are bold to think, arises from 
misapprehension on his part. He takes the Socratic leading assumption 
to wean only the half of what it does: the knowledge required includes 
self-knowledge, or wisdom, and, therefore, all those moral affeetions in- 
volved in the human personality. Upon his own ground, however, Mr. 
Grote has argued his case strongly ; and the reader will derive much 
impor!ant information by a careful perusal of his elaborate chapters on 
this “ high argument.” 

The major portion of the last two of these ten velumes breaks up new 
ground, commencing with the condition of Greece under the Lacede- 
monian empire—a subject which, with others, will be included and con- 
cluded in volumes yet to be published. We must await their appearance 
before we venture on so copious a fheme. 


for, on the combatants conversing together, and Jeffrey observing, 
“ What a beautiful morning it is!’ Moore relates that he answered, 
with a slight smile,“ Yes: a morning made for better purposes ;” and 
shortly afterwards regaled the man he was about to shoot with a merry 
anecdote. The duel, however, as our readers know, was prevented by 
the police; and an acquaintance, thus oddly commenced, ultimately 
ripened into friendship. 

_ The letters, eo loosely strung together by Lord John Russell, are 
singularly deficient of exciting materials for quotation. The interiors 
of Slopperton and Mayfield cottages are indeed laid open, and the do- 
mestic affections in the poet are illustrated by unmistakeable signs; bat 
not with that saliency of style which enables us to set any portion as a 
p.cture for exhibition. The reader must gather all this, and whatever 
else may be desiderated, as a sentiment present in innumerable 
passages and scattered over many segments of correspondence, but 
not anywhere concentrated, and to be specified in an exemplary 
instance. The poet’s correspondence with his publishers is of a 
strictly business-like character. He proposes to provide so many verres 
for 0 much money, and on such conditions. Even in the most trying 
affair of his life—the defalcation of his Bermuda agent, he writes with 
a matter-of-fact coolness, that precludes any tragic emotion. His diary, 
indeed, lets us a little more into his inner man; but there is too little of 
the habit of self-intuition to invest even these entries with any philoso- 
phical value. They are discursive and various enough, but not import- 
ant, nor even brilliant. We never felt more impressed with the want 
of the reflective power in the writer. Nor is there much of delineation. 
It was only as an artist or poet that Mr. Moore was descriptive; asa 
correspondent or journalist, he was negligent in the setting of his 
thoughts and the collation of his objects. He dealt in small talk, which 
was not calculated to live beyond the moment of its utterance ; and wag 
not at all remarkable for that “discourse of reason,” which “looks 
before and after.” All here is fugitive: but our trust is that the 
volumes to come may be more interesting. The want of colouring 
in the present is partly due to the absence of those remarks with 
which it might have been expected that their noble editor would have 
graced the space between letter and letter, drawing out the spirit of 
each and pointing to its associations. We cannot but think that too 
much haste has been shown in the preparation and manipulation of the 
materials here printed, rather than edited. 


Lerrers Lert at the Pasrrycoox’s; being the Clandestine Corre- 
spondence between Kitty Clover at School and her “ Dear, dear, 
Friend” in Town. Edited by Horace MAyuHew. Illustrated by 
Phiz. Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 


Here we have the entire collection of the Letters, the commencement 
of which were given in the InLusrratep Lonpon News in October 
last, a series of piquant exposures of the practices of boarding-achcols, 
and a satire on the system of mis-education so frequently pursued at 
those establishments, We should be scrry, however, to have it implied 
that the strictures, intended by the correspondence before us, were ap- 
plicable to all or even the majority of female seminaries ; but there are, 
doubtless, exceptional cases, in which Mr. Mayhew’s censure is eminent] y 
needed In this age of progress, school discipline should improve witis 
the age, and prepare the pupil for the exigencies of a highly-civilised 
state of society, by a moral cultivation sufficient to resist not only strong 
but exceedingly subtle temptations. With these preliminary remarks, 
We proceed to present our readers with a few characteristic extracts, 

In the fullowing description of one of her schoolfellows, Kitty Clover 
wields a graphic pen. 


But the girl I dislike most is Susan Carney. Fancy a tall, thin creature, with 
hair the colour of blotting-paper, and with eyes like an owl’s, that cannot look 
at you, and you have her standing before you. She is the ‘*sneak” of the 
School, and moves about like acat. When we are talking secrets, and turn 
round, there she is—pretending to look for something, but in reality listening. 
Or, if a girl has comfortably got one of James’s delicious novels inside her ,ram- 
mar, and looks up to see that it is all right and snug, there is Carney's cold fi hy 
eye sure to be fixed sideways upon her. Meggy says her éye is so sharp, she’s 
confident that, like a needle’s, it would cut thread. We cannot have a bit of 
‘un but Miss Carney is sure to spoil it. We cannot read or write a letter in 
class without her knowing it. We cannot talk to the masters, or have a 
comfortable bit of gossip about the filthy dinners and the Lady Principal, with. 
out our being requested, before the day is half over, “to step to Mrs. K’s 
boudoir,” after which you will see the girls coming back with red eyes ang 
burning cheeks. 

‘The oduest thing is, no one is sure that it is Carney who tells, though every 
one is convinced that she does. She manages it so cleverly that ste is never 
found out. We tease her as much as we dare, calling her policeman,” ‘* spy,” 
“* teil-tit.” and everything we can think of ; but it takes no effect upon her. she 
turns a little pale, talks morality in a whining tone, and leaves it to Mrs Rodwell 
to redress her wrongs. 

Another curious thing is the way in which she wheedles a secret out of you, 
Though on your guard, she flatters and fawns, and coaxes and lectures, till you 
have parted with your secret long before you are aware of it. You wouldimaging 
she was chloroform, so cleverly does she extract it, without the smallest cons 
sciousness on your part. The fact is, she crawls over you, Ne ly; and as fox 
talking, it is my firm belief she would tak a letter out of a letter- box, 
She is exceedinzly neat and tlean, with not a single hair uut of bounds; 
and, somehow, her dresses do not rustle, nor her shoes creak, as other persons” 
do. She is down upor you, like a shower at the horticultural féte, before you 
have time to run for it. What with her crawling, and her sleek apperrence, 
and her gliding so noiselessly about the room, she looks like a biz lizard, 
or sme slippery serpent, that was advancivg towards you; and I always teel 
inclined to scream, or to put up my parasol, when she comes near me, to 
frighten her away. ; 

Nor is she much a favourite with the remainder of the school. The little gird 
bribe her with oranges and cakes, and lend her small sums of money, #0 pre. 
vent her telling, But the big girls know it’s no use, and waste nothing upon 
her: they know well enough she will take the bribe one minute, and xo ang 
blab the next. The governesses even are afraid of her, and begin talking of the 
weather whenever she approaches. 

But what shocks me the most, Nelly, is that she {s righteous. She moans 71 
groons, and turns up the whites (or the yellows, rather) of her eyes, and ix so 
pious at church, and is always inveighing against “ the shameful wick edne so: 
the school. Then she reads hymns, and ig embroidering a prie diu for Ley 
godpapa, who is something in the Church, and exceedingly rich; and sia 
writes such insufferably long sermons, twice the length of any boay else’g ; ard 
after service she begs to see Mrs. Kodwed, pour conyier son ceeur, ag she Cul 
it, but we all know what that means, for, as sure as plum-pudding on Sun. 
days, some one is sure to be punished that same afternoon. I only wish we 
could find her out in anything. I really believe the entire school wong 
rush up to the Lady Principal, and tell of her. But Miss Carney is far too 
cautious to be caught tripping! They tell me she even sleeps with her €)e4 
open. 


His portrait is decidedly clever—a literal likeness, skilfully avoiding 
caricature, The following is in a more gracious spirit, and trus tu 
nature i— ; 


But, Nelly, you would quite love little Jessie Joy ; she is the wee’st little ti hay 
you ever saw. You might hang her to your chdtelaine. You would declare t! u¢ 
she was not more than ten, and yet she was sixteen last birthday. She hasaro y 
round face, and little flaxen curls, exactly like a pretty doll, rh you could ou} 
keep her still for a moment to Jook at her. She plwys about the room hike i.e 
sun on a looking-glass, and her whole body seems to quiver with light. I defy 
i to catch her, unless, perhaps, it was inthe dark. We call her “pet” and 
“tiny. 

I don’t know how it is, Jessie cannot be tauaht; and yet she is far from being 
an idiot, for the little thing understands; nor is she stupid, for she is quigh 
enough to outwit us all, Still, they have never been able toteach her ar th ug, 
Her eyes (I don’t know what colour they are) fly awey like butterflies irectly 
you attempt to catch them, and settle on all places bat on her book. We think 
she can read, but no one is sure of it. If told to learn, she pouta her lips lke 
cherries, until you feel inclined to bite them ; and her little head swings to ang 
fro, Nelly, lke the tells on a fuschia, when set a-dancing by the wind. The 
Lady Principal cannot scold her. The utmest she egn do ig to call her to her in 
an angry tne, when she takes up her littie head in her two hands as if it wore a 
bowl of milk, and kisses her gently on the forehead. This is all her punish- 
ment; and the litt'e culprit runs back into her place as quick as a rabbit. 

But if she gan’t read, or spell, or seed acd should only hear her sing. 4 

r 


MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS Moore. Edited 
by the Right Hon. Lord JoHN Russent, M.P. Vols. 1 and 2. 
Longman and Co. 


These memorials of a distinguished poet have been undertaken by a dis- 
tinguished statesman, in pursuance of a promise made by the latter to 
the former, and referred to in the will of the deceased bard, in which 
the task is confided to Lord John Rus¢ell of preparing them for publi- 
cation, as “the means of making some provision for his wife and 
family.” That will was written in 1828, since which date the testator’s 
children have died; and Mrs. Moore only remains to be benefited by the 
work before us. Messrs. Longmans have fulfilled the wishes of the 
poet and his biographer, by purchasing the papers that form 
the basis of it, at a price that, “with the small pension allowed 
by the Crown, will enable Mrs. Moore to enjoy for the remainder of 
her life the moderate income which had latterly been the extent and 
limit of the yearly family expences.” Part of these papers consists of 
an autobiography dated 1833, and extending to the poet’s twentieth 
year (1799), with a journal begun in 1818, and concluded in 1847, when 
his last illness prevented its continuance; and much of his corre- 
spondence, particularly that with his mother. From these materials the 
noble editor has constructed a biography which rests more on them than 
on his own remarks. Facts and letters are left to speak forthemselver, and 


succession and connexion. He has preferred, as he tells us, to preserve 
the details of “ the daily current” of the poet’s life, and the “‘ lesser traits 
of his character.” He professes, indeed, to furnish “ profuse details,” 
such as give interest to “the lives of Sir Walter Scott and Madame 
Genlis.” His Lordship also enters into the rationale ef this—adducing 
the examples of the “ greatest masters of fiction,” who “ introduce small 
circumstances and homely remarks, in order to give life and probability 
to stories which otherwise would strike the imagination as absurd and 
inconceivable ;” and instances ‘‘ Dante’s tailor threading his needle,” 
and “the crowds passing over a well-known bridge,” Cervantes’ 
descriptions of individuals and places, Defoe’s use of trifling circumstances, 
and Swift's minute measurements in ‘ Gulliver's Travels.” In conclu- 
sion, Lord John tuffets his individual taste to look out, and apprises u3 
of his esteem of these authors, as superior, in his opinion, in these re- 
spects, to Homer, Virgil, and Shakspeare. Indeed, he states that “ Don 
Quixote,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” and “ Gulliver," are “ better known to 
us” than the three poets just named ; meaning, we presume, than the 
heroes of their works. That this is an exaggerated statement need not 
be pointed out. It may be readily met with the fact that, for once, in 
the moct ordinary literary composition, the names of the specified ro- 
mantic personages are a:luded to, those of the heroes of the “ Iliad” and 
the “ Odyssey,” of the * Auuead,” and of the great dramas of our mighty 
bard, are suggested innumerable times. In fact, from certain passages 
in his preface, we suspect that Lord John’s critical discrimination is not 
of the sharpest or the surest. But his sympathy with the subject of his 
memoirs is undoubted, whom he praises for his exquisite sensibility to 
happy and affecting emotions—to music, which enchanted him; and to 
views of great scenes of nature, which made him weep. Thus,in Jura 
mountains, on a first view of the Alps at sunset, he was found speechless 
and in tears, overcome with the sublimity of Mont Blanc. 

In his autobiography, Mr. Moore records his early aptitude for rhyming 
—so eerly, that it was something beyond thereach of memory. This, it ig 
clear, is meant to be accepted ag proof of poetic instinct; hut such ig 
obviously anesror. The versifier and the poet are notidentical; and Mr, 
Moore was more of the former than the latter all his lifelong. His 
first rememberable attempt was on the French toy, the “ bandaloie” (in 
England called a * quiz)”. 

Moore’s instinct {or music was, in bis own opinion, prior to his poetic 
development, which, indeed, according to his own account, only grew 
out of it; and his feeling for it seems to have beem nurtured by his 
mother. From her, too, he appears to have derived that love for society, 
which distinguished him in the years of his celebrity; and it was her 
custom to call his yoi¢e into play, and to exercise his tgste and talent 
for singing, to enliyen her gay tea-parties and suppers. Such was the 
life to which he was born—and to it the vivacity of his disposition in 
after days may be fairy attributed. To it he was doubtless indebted for 
his progrees in London life, and the interest ich Lord Moira took in 
his career, soon after his arrival in the metropolis, introducing him tothe 
Prince of Wales, who at once conceived a great liking for the incipient 
poet. His claim to dictinction was as yet only his unpublished transla- 
tion of ** Anapreon,” which he wished to dedicate to his Royal Highness. 
Of his introduction to Carlton-house he writes in terms of delight, and 
describes the fascinating manners of the Prince; who, in his turn, was 
much pleased with Moore’s musical talent. Moore’s finances at this 
time were very small, and he had much difficulty in obfMining a new coat 
for the interview, for which he had to give an old coat and two guineas.- 

A very full account of the intended duel with Jeffrey, on account of 
his criticism in the Edinburgh Review, is given by the autobiographer, in 
which these minute details required by Lord John Russell are “ pro- 
fusely” supplied. They vestify to the courage and sang froid of Loth 
parties. To both, honour was’ more than life. Yet it is ‘clear that, at 
least, Moore was not quite satisfied with the morality of such a contest; 


It is like a wild bird. She warbles every @ hears. Music se 
from her like water from a fountain. Once she was caught playing, and the 
say it sounded like the rejoicing of good spirits; but she cried whén they wante 
her to do it again, and has never touched the instryment since, e dances 
more like a fairy than ahuman being. And yet when Monsieur Viaulon (the 
French dancing-master) attempted to teach ned the po ka, she ran away and hid 
herself behind the great globe in the music-room. Tue truth is, her dancing 
has nothing of the ball-room in it. She fits about so restlessly, it makes your 
+ did wink tolook gt her. Her feet never seem happy on the ground, and I 
yg have @ curious fear when the window is opened that Jessie will fly out 
5 ; a 
The girls are rather frightened at her restless ways and her bean 
which seems to belong more to the air than to the earth. They declare that rs 
a fairy changeling ; and that the tale which is told of her fa shot in 
a duel, and of her mother dying when Jessie was bo » ig a story, Jessie 
rarely goes home. The only person who comes to see her is an aged aunt, wiih 
a face all over lines jike a railway map. Sbe brings her plenty of toys ang 
plenty of sweeties; but Jessie, apparently, does not care the least about her, 
The only person her heey disposition stops in its giddy carver fo alich¢ 
| upon is Amy Darling. She fistens to no one else withcut impatience. Sho wilt 
play with no ore élee, exceyt it is a young kitten that belongs to oto, She 
ili obey no one else, but then I believe if Amy spoke to the lightning, that 
‘che wouid stop it, . 


x 
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SuprieMent. | THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
As might have been expected, the misery of being a professional | _ Besides, I have learnt one great truth, and that is to look with great respect, 


if not admiration, on many of our poor taskmasters and taskmistresses, who are 
tutoring and punishing themselves daily in the great school of adversity, all the 
time they are teaching us. What are school sufferings compared to theirs ? 
What are their school enjoyments in comparison with ours? 


With this acknowledgement Mr. Mayhew will be readily pardoned, 
even by the most interested in his censures, for his exposition, even 
where unpleasant ; showing as it does, that on the whole, the system 
though speculatively seen to be deficient, nevertheless practically works 
tolerably well; yet not so well as it might be made to work. 


gove ness is dwelt on :— 

She hasn't a moment to herself. She is the first to rise, and the last to go to 
bed. Sho hasn’t even the privacy of a bed-room to herself, for she is obliged to 
sleep in the same room as tue girls, to look after them. The only privacy she 
knows is when she creeps into bed and draws the curtains round her. Oar 
piay-honrs are no play-hours to her; rather on the contrary, for then her tor- 
ments really begin, and only end when the bell rings again for class. She is 
the target at which every little chit fires her fan, and thinks she has @ perfect 
right todo so, She isthe on’y came at which the girls never tire of playing, 
and toses howth«y eni y : y u would imagine there was no amusement like it. 
It is true, Nelly, 1: « » .o sen much misery yet, and hore I never shall; but 
I can hardly ima.ite anything in this world more miserable than a school-governess 
ona hatf holiday. 

Why, look at poor Blight. I have only to look upon her to feel for the suffer- 
ings of the whole class. Her nature seems to be sun-dried. She never smilies ; 
and there is such an air of resignation about her, such a tone of despair that 
rans through ali her words and smallest movements, that it is perfectly ce) 
Hope never whispers into her ear any of those soft motherly words which soothe 
the agony of one’s heart, and lull it quiet y off to sleep. 

She may just'y becalled onr “ mistress of all work,” She does a little of 
everything ; she helps the smailest girls to dress; takes the junior pupils ; hears 
the reading ; sees to the wardrobes; gives out the linen; teaches needlework ; 
and superintends the Saturday night’s cleaning. In short, she is expected, as 
they 8-y of servants, “ to muke herself generally useful ;” which means, in our 
instance, that she is worked to death by everybody, and spared by nobovy; be- 
sides being teased, deceived, bullied, and ridiculed by every one who has a 
fancy that way ; and for leading a life like this, she only gets £16 a year and her 
board and lodging during the helidays! 

Snapp (another of our teachers) smiles at Blight’s old-fashioned learning. 
She says it is quite ont of date, and only fit for a charity-school. Mademoiselle 
(the French teacher) quizzes her dress, and makes fun of her melancholy, and 
talks of her contemptuously, as “¢a,” which I am told is the same as if you 
were speaking of a cook, or a poor relation, and called her “it.” Franlein (the 
German mistress) mimics her, and laughs over her patient endurance and old- 
maidish manners. 

It must be confessed that poor Blight’s appearance affords plenty of tempta- 
tion for this cruel ridicule. She is certainly very ugly, and no one ever Joses an 
opportunity of teling her so, The worst is, the ex.mple set by the school- 
mistress is followed with the greatest zest by the sehool-girls, who indulge in all 
kinds of practical jokes at her expense. She is, unfortuna‘ely, very short- 
sighted, and consequently they are always hiding her spectacles. or else rubbing 
the glas:es over with batter, or ink. No one considers there is any harm in 
this, for the girls have grown to look upon Blight as “fair game ;” and if any 
one can put her into a passion, it is considered ‘rare fun,” and thought just as 
harmiess as throwing bread-pills at one ano her when the mistress’s back is 
turned. When there is no other amusement going on, the cry is always raised, | tion and rescue ig more ludicrous than appalling, from its sheer extra- 
“Let's go and tease Blight,” and you see the whole school rushing forward as | yagance; but it anewers the purpose of bringing Robert to the side of 
eagerly as if a gipsy sudden'y pibareriy or pp pk te gate ng 7 our | Clara at a criticul moment, where her heart expands, and he receives euch 
fortunes. But if any one is in tronble, Blight le firs¢ to kereen her. = encouragement as leaves the state of her feelings towards him no longer 
girl is ill, Blight will sit up with her all night, and wil! pet and nurse the little doubtful. Th h Paed Duckandrak fligate fort hunt 
sufferer until she almost fancies herself at home; aud when the little invalid udtral. en we have Lord Duckandrake, a profligate fortune-hunter, 
has grewn well again, and has recovered the use of her tongue and fingers, | Who, after having been rejected by his cousin Clara and by Miss Snore- 
Blight never rays a word about the ungrateful return, but bears it all like a | ham, marries a cockney grocer’s daughter, supposed to be rich, but who 
martyr, which, in trnth, she realiyis. Ugly as she is, I really think there are | has in reality nothing but a small annuity derivable from her father’s 
times when I could throw my arms round her neck, and kiss her for her business; and Ellerton, a young clergyman, promised a good living by 
goodness, , - his uncle, Lord Ironside, provided he marries to his liking, and whois pri- 

I cannot tell you all the nicknames which they have for her face and person, vately engaged to Agatha Butler, a small farmer's only child, subsequently 

obliged to take service at the rectory,in the absence of her betrothed, 


nor would it be altogether agreeable for you, N elly, I think to hear them. Suf- 
fice it to say, the poor thing is very old— thirty-nine, if sheis a day; and she has who has gone to the Continent for the double purpose of awaiting the 


the funn’est little head of hair, every hair appearing to be pulled as tight, and 
to be almost as wide apart, as the strings of a harp. The top of her head is 
mounted with a round knot of hair no bigger than the worsted ball you see ona 
Scotch cap. It’s a wonder to me she doesn’t wear a wig or cap of some sort ; 
though, perhaps, it would be too dangerous, 9s every one would undoubiedly be 
trying to pull itoff. The girls declare no one can recoliect her having a new 
g wn. Every quarter a very thin, snuff-brown silk, ona very stiff lining, is 
brought out as Suncay best; but it is only the old one turned and altered a bit, 
for that little wicked thing, Jessie Joy, put a drop of ink on one of the breadths 
on purpose to find it out; and there it is still, journeying about, backwards and 
forwards, first in frontand then behind ; now on the top, just under her chin, and 
next down at the bottom, sweeping the floor, precisely as the faded silk is 
twisted or turned to hide the creases and ravagés of old age. The girls calculate 
the period they have been at school by this venerable gown; and it’sno unusual 
thing to hear them, when disputing about any particular date, settling it at once 
by referring to the age of Miss Biight’s brown silk, saying, * I reco lect very well 
it was in the ninth quarter of Blight’s Sunday gown;” and a reference to a 
date of this kind is considered as indisputable as to a Family Bible, or an 
old almanack, * 

But these are small matters, Nelly, which I am half ashamed to tell you, for 
under this poor garment there is a heart of so much goodness as to make us 
wcnder at the strange hiding-places in which virtue sometimes delights in lurk- 
ing, as it from modesty it had taken every precaution not to be found out. 
What do you think, Nelly? 1 am told by Meggy that poor Blight supports an 
old bedridden mother! She has no positive proof of this, but she is moraily sure 
otit. This, then, accounts for the reason why the poor governe s is always 
working so hard—never resting from crocheting purses, and knitting anti- 
macassars sufficient to cover all the sofas in the world. If you ask her for whom 
sbe makes.this extraordinary quantity (you can’t think, Nell, how quickly 
aud beautifully she works), she simply replies, her pale face becoming paler, 
* for a dear friend ;” and thatis ali we can get out of her to reward our vul- 

jar curiosity. ‘Ibis must be the truth, tor at all hours, both early and late, 
4 she got a needle in her hand. There is a story that she wakes up some- 
times in the middle of the night, and works whilst the girls around her are 
sleeping. But no one knows the cause of her ex essive industry, and I 
really think she would only be miserable if it were known, and her fingers 
would not ply their work of love half so nimbly if she suspected that the 
girls, as they watched her with such fixed curiosity, were acquainted with 
the sacred object for wiich she was toiling. It is @ puzzle, when or where 
she rells all the things she finishes, and no one exact y likes to find out, 
though one or two attempts have been made, but always ending, I 
am happy to say, in the most complete failure. It makes me sad 
to watch her anxiety when there is a postman’s knock at the dour. She starts 
up in her seat, and pauses for a while in her work (the only pause it ever 
know*), until s' e gives out the letters; and then you would pity her with all 
your heert to see how disappointed she is—what a vacancy of hope falls like a 
dark shadow upon her face—when the learns that there is not one for her! 
‘Though when there isa letter it is scarceiy any better. She sighs heavily, looks 
sometimes at a little locket she carries in her breast, and hurries on with her 
work quicker than ever, as it the purse she was finishing was to contain her own 
money instead of somebody else’s, and she had so much that she wanted the 
Use of it immediately, 

If you have any iancy-work you want doing (any braces or cigar-cases you 
wish to give awsy as present-), will you send it to me, Nelly, and I will ask 
Bight, if I can d» so without offending her, to do it for me ? 


This is a picture that goes tothe heart. Equally individualised is the 
portraiture of poor Penn, the writing-master. The want of proper educa- 
tion for governesses is rightly censured. There is no previous echool for 
them; they aie such, “ by accident.” There is, aceordingly, the want of 
that discipline and method in their teaching, which ought to have 
charactcrised their own studies. Properly qualified teachers are the 
grand desiderata of public seminaries. The Lady Principal herself of 
this unauthorised Princess’ College was as little prepared for her office 
by previous cultivation as her subordinates. The wife of a roué, she is 
driven to the way of life by necessity ; and is continually liable to intru- 
sion, whenever her whiskered “ brute of a husband’’ would extort mone 
from her. The system of forfeitures for small offences is also an evil, 
which meets with well-deserved condemnation :— 


The system, I mean to say, Nelly, is altogether a bad one. To begin, all 
punish ents that are payable by money are bad—at least, So I have heard papa 
aay when he has been reading the police reports. Then, it teaches us to run 
snto debt, for if a girl has no more money, she is obliged to borrow some, as no 
one is allowed to go home until ajl her forfeits arepaid. What her debts to her 
schoolfeliows may be is quite another thing. Then, again, I maintain, it is a 
cruel robbery, almost worse than an income-tax, upon us poor girls, for our pa- 
rents surely never intended when they gave ns our Pocket-money, thatit should 
find its way, every penny of it, into the schoolmistycss’s pocket ; and, lastly, it 
goakes us suspect all manner of wicked things of Our Lady Pvincipa', as we 
imagine that the money torfeited all je to her private use, and the gir.s really 
believe that one-half of her beautiful drawing-room has been furnished in this 
Way. Whenever a new bonnet comes home, it is curious to hear the buzz of in- 
sinuations ti) at instantly, like a swarm Of gnats, go flying 1ound the school. 
Every girl believes jn her heart that she has been taxed for the payment of that 
bonnet. A system, Nelly, which reduces a schoolmistress in the estimation of 
her pupilr, to the level of very Uttle better than a they, cannot be a very 
good one | 


MILTON DAVENANT: a Tale of the Times we Live in. 

BANDINELL., Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 
“Milton Davenant” poasesses no claims to the dignity of a novel—it is 
merely a bundle of common-p ace episodea thrown loosely together, 
without plot to interest or incidents to amuse. There are, properly 
speaking, four heroes, and as many heroines, and all equally insipid— 
each pair move in a sphere of their own, without influencing the for- 
tunes of the others, or in anywise contributing to the entertainment of 
the reader. 

Clara Paudolphi Davenant succeeds to the inheritance of her grand- 
uncle, who, after having killed both her parents by his cruelty, ultimately 
relents, and wills her his estate. She is proud and vindictive; falls 
in love with a young yeoman, a namesake and distant relative 
of her own, who some time previously gaved her from from the 
insults of a drunken sailor (without knowing who she was), and 
ultimately marries him. Robert Davenant, as it invariably happens, 
became enamoured of the unknown beauty to whom he had afforded pro- 
tection; and Clara in the possession of wealth and rank, resolved to 
confer her hand on the man who had rendered her a service, when few 
would have troubled themselves to defend the outcast’s daughter, The 
recognition having taken place, there is no bar to their immediate 
union, save the diffidence of the young man; but the author thmks 
it necessary thatthe rich and haughty heiress should perform some roman- 
tic acheivement to stimulate the passion of her humble lover. Ac- 
cordingly, having killed the father and elder brother of his hero, in 
order to compel him to leave Oxford (where he had distinguished himself), 
for the purpose of managing his mother’s farm, Mr. Bandinell then 
burns the homestead (the servants and elder members of the family 
being conveniently absent), to afford the heroine an opportunity of 
saving two children from the flames. ‘The description of the conflagra- 


By James 


of certain Puseyite tendencies with which he is tainted ; and lastly 
comes Algernon Seymour, a proud young man of fortune, who loves 
Mary Brown, an apothecary’s daughter, and who is also deterred from 
making her his wife by the threats of another uncle: he too travels, and 
becomes the guardian angel of all the characters in the book whoss 
faith is wavering ; he saves Eljerton from Puseyism, Dyke from Roman- 
ism; one Miss Snoreham from Evangelicism, and the other from Popery ; 
he thwarts the efforts of, and finally unmaske,a certain villanous Mr. Pym, 
a Jesuit parson, who, finding his machinations defeated, hangs himself in 
despair. By the most clumsy of provessesthe two last-named young ladies 
are brought to reside with Clara (now become religious). The three lovers 
arrive, and almost simultaneous y with them, the three uncles enter the 
drawing-room, where all the characters are then duly assembled. 
The old gentlemen first denounce the contemplated mesalliances in the 
most insulting language, immediately afterwards compliment their re- 
spective nephews on the correctness of their tastes, and so make ail 
happy. The author of “ Milton Davenant” appears to be a kind-hearted, 
and from his collegiate rank we must conclude that he is learned— 
perhaps an accomplished—man ; yetin the work under review, there is 
nothing which, were it an anonymous publication, would lead us to 
suppose that it could have been written by a Christian minister and an 
English gentleman. The eketches which he gives of some of his 
clerical brethren are, to say the least, revolting; and the language 
in which their characters are drawn, and in which they themselves are 
made to speak, is so coarse and “ slangish” that the reader cannot {ail to 
Marvel at the indiscretion of the writer, who has the hardilood to use 
it. Rector Snoreham is a gross and hardhearted sensualist, who lives 
by, not for religion; and the chaplain (Clarence Porter), is a drunken, 
degraded buily, ‘‘ something of the scamp, with a sprinkling of the 
brute, and a soupgon of the beast in his composition.” The former 
despises his humble parishioners, and is deaf to the eupplications of the 
poor. The latter hoaxes a farmer to enable his patron (Lord Duck- 
andrake) to kiss the bumpkin’s sweetheart; and afterwards, while 
attending the yeung peer on a bed of sickness, addres-es him “ ag the 
biggest villain going,” accuses him “ of trying to gammon him,” and con- 
cludes the dialogue by assuring him “ that he is an infernal liar.” This, 
to be sure, is done to discover a secret; but the same secret might, we 
should think, be come at by milder means, and in a somewhat less dis- 
creditable manner. Kven the author’s model cle: gyman does not escape 
the indignity of a degrading epithet; and the good and Christian Mr. 
Askerswell, because he happens not to possess the gift of eloquence, is 
Po eee in the unsavory language of Mr. Bandinell as “a dumb 
og.” 

Our author’s squires and noblemen are as untrue representatives of 
the aristocracy as are his parsons of the clergy. Squire Bamwall is a 
full. grown Tony Lumpkin ; the roué, Duckandrake, demeans himself like 
ah ill-conditioned groom ; while the haughty Lord Ironside is a ver:table 
burlesque on all that is well-bred or dignified, and conducts himself more 
after the fashion of a knighted tallow-chandler than of a long-descended 
peer, 

Mr. Bandinell professes to love the Church, and to respect the aris- 
tocracy ; yet he would persuade the world that a large portion of the 
ministry of the Church are sensual drones, or hypocritical villains, 
while his samples of the aristocracy are as worthless and debased as 
could be portrayed by the bitterest enemy of their order. 

He may be a zealous, but assuredly the author of “ Milton Davenant” 
is not a discreet man ; for, while assailing the Traetarians, he goes far to 
justify their conduct, by representing the bulk of the body to which they 
belong as divested of all the attributes which should adorn the Christian 
ministry. It pains us to be obliged to speak so harshly of cne who 
doubtless means well ; but justice requires it at our hands. Should Mr. 
Bandinell hazard another attempt at novel writing, we would recommend 
him to exercise more ingenuity in the formation of his plot, and better 
taste in the selection of his language. 


History 1x Ruins. A HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE FOR THE 
UNLEARNED. By GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S, Chapman and Hall. 
To paraphrase a popular axiom, History is Architecture teaching by ex- 
ample, which the author of this work proves in every page—,ointing 
out the various forms that architecture has taken in all ages—" the cha- 
racteristics and dates of the les which have prevailed amongat dif 
ferent people, and at different times—so that anyone may, with slight at- 
tention, read, on the face of such buildings and monume nts as they may 
visit, their age and story.” In these structures we read the artistic pro- 
gress, the esthetic culture, and the refined enjoyments of a people; and 
We agree with the author before us, that the tale, so far from being dry 
and repulsive, iz singularly a and interesting. It is here most 
agreeably narrated in a series of Letters to a Lady, wherein the pictu- 
Tresqueness of the art and lively anecdotic illustration render this a book 
of entertainment as well as instruction, in the general history of the art, 
and the leading features ei eore as a science. The work is illus- 
trated with engravings of leading examples from the glorious structures 

of antiquity as well as those of modern times, 


The school details are relieved by a beautiful episode of Colonel Owen 
and ughter, which, however, we must leave for the readers of the 
work to enjoy in its proper place. We conclude our excerpts with a pas- 
fage in which the author makes the amende for ed thing that may have 
Appeared harch in his descriptions of female school 1 fe :— 


My first half-year ends to-morrow. School does not appear to me now the 
dreadful place—the awful Blue Beard’s chambot—that it did when first I 
ped into it. I have learnt by this time to respect my schoolmistress, I know 
r sternness is mostly assumed to frighten us obedience ; and, that underher 
seeming severity there lurks a natural kindn at would sooner at any period 
remit a punishment than inflict one. | Morgoyer, I can make allowances for her 
temper ever since J have had two little girls to look after myself; and have dis 
covered how trying it ia to put up with their thousand little provocations and to 
keep them out of mischief. If it is difficult then with two girls—what must it pe 


ORNAMENTAL LEATHER-WoRK, IN IMITATION OF Oak Carvine. By 
- EmiLie DE Conve. Barnard, Oxford-street. 

This is a neatly written brochure on one of the minor accomplishments 

of the day, containing full instructions for the construction of picture- 

frames, brackets, work-tables, cabinets, and other useful, as well as orna- 

mental articles, in leather-work, to imitate Gothio, floral, or arabesque 

oak carvings. By the directions given, any person may easily acquire 


with sixty ? : ; the art. cuts, as examples to the le: he i c 
t there is one thing, Nelly, which reconciles me to school more than an i ts, ples to arner, accompany the instruc. 
se, and which will pate fake me look back upon it with feelings ihe, tions, which are pi cd by an introductory essay on the art, and the 
aure—I mean the good friends I have made since I have been here—friends, who | Variety of purposes to which it can be applied, both ornamentaily gnd 

T hope will continue to be my friends through life. “usefully, 
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death of the incumbent whom he is to succeed, and of purging himself 
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OME AMUSEMENTS, a choice Collection 


: of Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour Games and For- 
fei, &c. By PETER PUZZ“EWELL, Esq,o! Rebus Hall. 
GRANT and GKIFFITH, Corner of St Paul’s Churchyard. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
In elegant binding, gilt cdges, 4to, 3s 6d (4s by post), 


HE LADY’s ALBUM of FANCY-WORK; 


consisting of novel, elegant, and useful designs in Knitsing, 
Netting, Crochet, and Embroidery, privted in Coleurs, with directions 
for working the patterns. 
A beautiful Drawing-room or Work-table Book, peculiarly adapted 
at this seasen as a present for ladies. 
GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St Paul's Churchyard. 


Just published, Foolscap 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 


NECDOTES of the HABITS and IN- 
STINCTS of BIRDS, FISHES, acd REPTILES, By Mrs R 
LEB, author of * Adventures in Australia’ “The African Wan- 
derers,”” &c. With “ix Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Fceap 8vo, 68 
cloth, 6s 6d gilt edges. 
By the same Author, 


ANECDOTES of the HABITS and INSTINCT of ANI- 
MALS, with Six Mlustrations by Harrison Weir. Feap 8vo, 6s cioth, 
6s 6d gilt edges. 

* Amusing, instructive, and ably written.”—Literary Gazette. 
authorities—to name enly one, Professor Owen are, for 
first-rate.”’—Ather um. 
ni GRIFFITH, Corner of 8t Paul’» Churchyard. 


Now ready the Secon4 Edition, revised, cap 8vo, ts cloth, 
DVENTURES in AUSTRALIA; or, the 
Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds: 
containing accurste Descriptions of the Habits of the Natives, end 
the Nateral Productions and Features of the Counry. By Mra R 
LEE (formerly Mrs T E Bowdich), with Plustrations by J 5 Pre ut. 

Extr-ct froma letter from Ausiralia. addressed to the Author:— 

© | have bad much peasa’e in reading your book; I am sure there 
is scarcely a person, after residing or years in this country, who 
might not learn much of the natura producis of Austratia from your 
acount of \hem.'* 

“ This volome should find a place in every school library.""—Educa- 
tional Times _ By the same Author, 

THE AFRICAN WANDERERS; or, the Adventures of 
Carlos_and Antonio: embracing interesting Descriptions of ihs 
Manné?s and Customs of the Western Tribes and the Natural Pro- 
ductions of the Country. Second Edition. With Engravings. Feap 
8vo, 68 cloth. 

= GRANT and GRirFiTH. Corner of St Paul's Churchyard. 


ust pub shed, 1odieen 5 a i 
ATE AND ROSALIND; 
or Early Experiences 

“ Doubtless for good reasons the wri er of this tale has determined 
upon remaining unkown; but we are eure every one who reads it will 
feel a strong desire to know to whom thoy are indebted for one of the 
most interesting and instructive works in this class of literature which 
has for years isued from the press. We wish it a circuiation equal 
to its merits. both as a literary composition and « counteractive to the 
Jes itikm which has already destroved the peace and blighted the 
ieee of families in every grade of society.—Beli's Messenger, De- 
cember 4 

GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St Paul's Churchyard. 


M138 JEWSBURY'S NEW WORK FOR THE YOUNG. 
In foo seap 8vo, with Frontispi ce by J ABSOLOX, 5s. c oth, 


Te HISTORY of an ADOPLED CHILD. 
By GEKALDINE E JEWSBURY 
GRANT and GRIFFITH.‘ orner of St Paul's Churchyard. 


Just published, with Frontispiece, by J GILBERT, foolscap 8yo0, 53 6d, 


cloth, 
4 HE FAMILY BIBLE NEWLY OPENED: 
With Unc’e Goodwin's Account of it. By JEFFERYS TAYLOR, 

Author of * The Y< ung Islanders," &c. - 

““ We hearii y commend this little work as an admirable introduc- 
tion f r young persons to the s\udy of the Scriptures.”—Cri ic, 

* The work is qu te uniqae in its style, »nd likely to attain to a large 
circula ion."'—Weekly Visitor, edi ed by the Kev E Bick: rateth, 
RANT + nd GRIFFITH, Corner of St Paul's Churchyard. 


Jost published with ii ustrations feap 8vo, 4s 6d, cloth, 


IDDEN TREASURES; or, the Heir of 
t Hobenberg. Edited by F HARDMAN, author of “ Peninsular 
Scenes and Ske ches,’’ the * S:udent of S Jamanca,” &c. 
“Ther. is a good grouping of charac’er in the story, and children of 
a larger growt" might read it with pleasure.""—Athenwunm. 
GEANT and GRIFFITH. Corner of &t Paul's Churchyard. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


UTTER’S ETY MOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 15lst Edition, price Is 6d. bound. 
BE degrees Ai READING and SPELL- 
" hich Dissyliab!: easy 
Thinty-eichth Jag 1s Od eed “ phere shen 
BUTIER’'S GRADUAL PRIMER, Twenty-seventh 
cite eed Go Whittaker and Co, Longma 
IMPKIN on ¥ nittaker @: re o and Co, Hamilton 
id Co, Ca, 3 5 Oli 
Bord Watetarsh: 3 MGieanaa PO ee eS entree and 


Tank woul OLE LL 
a WWE HOME C;KULb; au Mlustrated Family 
# ogee a bans bg iter to every fireside. 
is Work has receive © epprovi testim: of Mr. 
Alcserron and Mr. Justice Taifourds ae a sive 
ms Pub’ications like yours are much wartcd ix these times.”—Baron 
le’ 0h. 

“ Your Work is rep'ete with innocent recreation and suggestions 
practical good.""—Justice Talf urd. = 

G = — Cmage be without ee Press. 

< . James, Dumas, Samu ver A. Bunn, Oxenford, Pie: 
Egan Agnes Strickland Mrs. Newton Crosland, Jano Bizickland, 
and other eminent authors have contributed, 
= pave «og are published, 4 contain 
ifty-five Histores, including * Hungary,’ ‘Don Pedre,” * 
Civilised World,” ** Legends of the Rhine,” “Louis xiv." 
'ransia‘ed expressly for this work. 4 

Ooe Hundred end Thirty-seven Tales. 

ay Hundred and Seventy Essays. 

‘birteen Hundred and Twenty Notes and Queries, 

One Thonrand Two Hundred and Sixty-three Household Receipts. 

Two Hundred and Nivety-six Needlework Designs (Copyright), {l- 
lustra'ed, embracing Knitiing, Crochet, Tatting, Embroidery, Che- 
nille, Netting, Point Lace, Berlin Work, Mosaic Tapestry, Satin 
Btiich, Lacet Work, &c. 

Eight Hundred and Forty-two Enigmas. : 

a 7 Hundred and Forty-five Chess Problems, by Herr Kling, Hor- 

‘z &e. 

Thres H»pdred and Fifty-five Illustrations on Wood. 

2 mn peteget Steel st Soha fe 5 

asic (br Barnett, erbeer, Hen Russell, Angelina, &c); 
Poetry; Science; Bi graphies; Churches; eacaaes ng: City Boarrenee, 
Geog aphy; Bouts Rimés:; Orig nal Fables; Verrified Proverbs; Gems 
of berly Engjieh Poets; No ee of tiavel Natural History. Astronomy; 
Hiin's to Father , Mo hers, Servants; Pecreations and Scientific hx- 
perimenta: Wx Flowrs; Papier Msché; Conundrums; Truths and 
Trifles adapted for Old and Young. making in a:) 

Three Thousand and Twenty-four 8vo Pages. 

Wrekly One Pcopy free by post, 2d; Monthly Parts, 64; by Post 
six additional stamps. Volumes. 4, Gilt, «86d. by it, twelve addi- 
tional stamp» Any single Number, Part, or Volume, can always be 
bad at the ction, W 8 JOUNSON , 60, St Martin’s- ane, London; and ef 
all Bookrellers. - 


ANUSCRIPT SERMONS.—A GLERGY- 


MAN of experience, who distinguiehed himself in his Uni- 
very Course in Divinity and Eog! Composition, will furnish 
original Sermons at 586d each. The strictest 


ragience observed, 
IS 3 letter to A M, 
Surana, M, care of Mr Crockford, 29, Essex-street, 


NEW BOOKS, §c. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, La 
ASTLE AVON. By the Author of “ Emilia 
: Wyndham," &c. 

* An entrancing narrative." —Globe. 

“vor romantic interest, few tales of fiction can vie with * Castle 
Avon.’ It forms a powerfully drawn pancrama of life, in which the 
workings of the human heart are displayed under a great variety of 
aspects, and delineated by (a ay ta Bull. 

n 3 vols, 

BROO: [LL ; or, The County Boauties. 

“*Broomhill ' deserves a place among the better class of novels of 
the world of fashion, adorning an excellent moral by a well-told 
ay, tas he which it excites is powerfully and ably sustained."’ 

john Bull. 


In 3 vols, 
THE LIEUTENANT’S STORY. By Lady CATHERINE 
LONG, Author of * Sir Roland Ashton.” &c. 
COLBURN and Co, 13, Great Marlborough- street. 


NO MORE CRYING AT LEARNING TO READ. 
New Works by William Mariin, Esq, Editor ef ‘ Peter Parley's An- 
nual,” ** Holiday Book,’’ ** Illustrated Natural Philosophy," &c, 
100 


HE INTELLECTUAL PRIMER, 
Cuts, Is 6d; Spang Book, 1s; Reading Book, 200 Cuts, 3s; 
Grammar, }8; Expositor, Is 6d. A cemple e couree of elementary 
instruction in reading, spelling. and the English language. 
: SIMPKIN and MARSHALL: and all Rooksliers 
Free of posta ies on six stamps sent to J, 4. Burton and Co., Steam 
Press. MPT or by order of any bookseller, price 4d. 


ONSUMPTION: How to Prevent it; also, its 
J Rational Treatment in Incipient and Confirmed Cares; together 
with Scrofala, Spinal Weakness, &&. By EDWARD JOHNSON, 
M.D. (Extracted from his \arger works) * 
London: SIMKIN, MARSHALL and Co. 


PREVENTION OF SPINAL AND OTHER DEFORMITIES. 
Just published, 8vo, priee 2s 6d, h 
the 


ACTS and OBSERVATIONS on 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION of CHILDREN, especially as re- 
gards theo PREVENTION of SPINAL and other DEFORMITIES. By 
SAMUEL HARE, FRS &c. 
London: J CHURCHILL, 46, Princess-strest; and of all Booksellers. 


HE NEW AID to MEMORY: a Self-in- 


structive System, adapted to the Histories of England, Rome, 
Greece, and the Oid and New Testaments. By a Cambridge M.A. 

** This system will be found very useful to the senator and barrister; 
and also to the clerical extempore preacher, who, by its means, can 
never fail in faithfully quoiing Holy Writ.'’—Pros. 

‘These volumes bid fair to take a prominent place in ths library of 
modern education.""—Naval and Military Gazette. 

The Dépot, J. RUSSELL Stationer, 2, Cannon-street, City. 


WRITERS OF FICTION, POEMS, DRAMAS, PAMPHLETS, 
SERMONS, &c. 


Now ready, 
J OW to PRINT and WHEN to PUBLISH. 


..A —Practical advice to authors, inexperienced writers, and pos- 
seisors of manuscripts on the efficient publication of books intended 
for general circulation or private distribution, sent post-free to orders 
enclosing six stamps, addressed to Messrs SAUNDERS and OTLEY, 
Publis hors, Conduit-street. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 14s, : 


HE HUMAN BODY, and its CONNEXION 
with MAN, ILLUSTRATED by the PRINCIPAL ORGANS. 
By JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON, MRCS E. 
** For depth, otiginality, and vigour, we inclines to pronounce this 
volume the bo: k of the sea‘on.’’—Wertminster Review. 
London: CHAPMAN and MALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, price 5s, 


HE NATURAL PRINCIPLES of BEAUTY 
as DEVELOPED in the HUMAN FIGURE. By D R HAY, 
FRSE_ Ul lustrated with Engravings on Copper. Large 8vo. 

This short Tr ati is offered to the public simply as complementary 
to the more elaborate works by which ite Auther has endeavoured to 
e*tabli h his theory of the Beautiful in Form. which, although here 
referred only to the Homan Figure, is applicable to every soecies of 
formative art from an architectural structure to the humblest article 
of pottery were on the table of the peasant. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 


Published this day. prce 8s 6d, the Second Edition of 

HE DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL 

RECEIPTS; con eising upwards of 50CO Receip s in Trade and 

Manufeciure Domestic Economy, Ornamental and Scientific Pro- 

cesses, Chemical ani Modical Preparations, &s, &c; by G FRANCIS, 

FLS. This Editi neonteins a copious Invex, and other improve- 

ments.—J ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row; and ail book- 
sellers. 


1_In one thick volume, the Tenth Edition, much enlarged, price 161 
ODEN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 


Popular Treatire, exhibiting »he Na‘ure, Symptoms, Causes, 
and most efficacious treatment of Diseares; with a Collection of ap- 
proved Prescriptions, &c; forming a comprehensive Medical Guide. 
ay T J GRAHAM, M D, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 


ant object is prominently evident—the author's sincere desire to 
ng fello v-creatares. To recommend a work like the 

present to our readera, is oniy to manifest a proper regard for their 
welfare.”— Literary Journal, Feb, 1843. 

“ Undoubtedly the best medical work for private families in the 
Engiish language. It is invaluabie.’"—Literary Times, April, 1852. 

Published by SiMPKIN and CO, Paternoster-row; Hatcharos, 187, 
Piccadilly; and Tegg and Co, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. Sold by 
all Bookeellers. 


EW BOOKS.—HODGSON’S LIBRARY, 


9, Great Marylebone-street, London, is extensively supplied 
with all the NEW BO KS, andthe subscription varies accordiug to 
the number of volumes requ red. Books, Periodicals, Sta ionery, and 
Newspapers sent to all parts of the world. Book purchasers treated 
with on lib relterm;. The Illustrated Books of the searon; also 
Diaries, &c., for the New Year, and a ehoice Collection of Novelties 
for Christmas Presents to all ages. 


HEAP ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, all NEW 
and in fine condition, will be found in No XX. ef T D. 
THOMSON 8 CATALOGUE, jos: published, gratis and postage free: 
including Beattie’s Switzeriand, 2 vols 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 38s; pub- 
lished at £3 3:—Finden's Landscspe I/lu»trations to the Bible, 2 vol: 
cloth, gilt edges, 348; Itc at £3 3s— Gems of Beauty (42 ‘splendid 
steel engravings, by Cattermole, Corbould, and others), folio, cloth, 
gilt sides and edges, 21s published at £2 2s—. r’s Vestiges of Old 
London, 37 plates. folio, half morocco, 258; published at £2 2s— 
Knight's Pictorial Family Bible, edited by Dr. Kitto in two thick 4to 
volumes, morocco, elegant, 55s—Seotland Illustrated in Eighty fine 
Engravings, with Ersay by Professor Wilson, 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 
Hone's Every-day Book. Table-book, &c, &c, 4 vols 8vo, ih, 
26s; balf-bound in morocco, 34s—Art-Union Gallery, Twenty-four 
proof impres*ions of plates frem the Art-Union Journal, folio, 20s; 
ublished at £3 3e—Copies of Scott's Novels, Clarke’s Commentary, 
‘almet’s Dictionary, &c, &c, &c. 
T. D. THOMSON, 13, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


HE TWO GREAT MILITARY HEROES. 


a cabinet repetition of his 
Satherland Gallery: see the splendid Engraving of this picture in the 


Iilus 

the ROCK at 8T. HELENA; a cabinet repetition of the large picture 
painted by the same artist for Sir Robert Peel. The above piciures 
are 30 in. by 25, and were painted by Mr Haydon expressly for the 


advertiser. Price for the two, 100 guineas.—Apply at 79, Cunnaught- 


terrace, Edgware-road. 
ODELLING in LEATHER.—SOHO 
BAZAAR, Stand 127,—Specimens superior to any in London. 
Oak tint leaves, hardening composition, and all materials connected 
with the work, wholesale and retail. ‘Price list forwarded on receipt 
of postage stamp —Lessons by Mrs GILBERT, 13, Soho-square (late 
Dobbs and Co). 
qualified, in 


CHOOL ASSISTANTS, duly 

SEARCH ef ENGAGEMENTS, either in Ladies’ or Gentle- 

men’s Establishments, are invited to REGISTER their NAMES, 

Qualiffeations, and References, in person, at Messrs. RELFE, 

BROTHERS ((ate Relfsand Fletcher) School Booksellers, &e, 159, 

Lh amps Office hours, fom ten to five. No charge what- 
made 


RITING RAPIDLY IMPROVED.—Mr. 
CARSTAIRS continues to give LESSONS to Ladies 
Gentlemen in his highly impr: method, by which their Wrtin; 
(however imperfect) can be rapidly improved into a fine and beaw 
style, suitable either for business or correspondence. Prospectuses of 
terms may be hed at the Establishment, 81, Lombard-st: eet, City. 


GAIT STUDS, PARIAN and BLUE— 


Justout. These beautiful artistic of Parian crna- 
ments, ruitable for Ladies or Gentlemen, ngeaiow Theat for 2a in 
stamps, post-free to any address. 

Extrac: f, the “ Staffordshi-e Advertirer ?’— 

“ We have ing dtome of Mr Timmis's Parian Shirt Stunde, and 
consider them far superior in neatness to anything of the k'nd before 
presented to our notice.'’ 

Address, Mr HEN#Y TiMM!5. Burslem, Staffordshire. 


J TAMMERING.—A Gentieman eaucated in 
2 the Medical Profession cured himself 


NEW MUSIC, §e. : 


HE LITTLE EVANGELIST from “ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,” written by J E CARPENTER; composed by 
eto rit will obtain fo@3e a ‘lasting popularity. It steale 
ts merit will obtain a '. 
the cweetest over our senres, and lingers jomees on our memory.’"— 
Nottingham Guardian. 
Also, Poor Uncle Tom, Slave Wie, Eva, Fugitive Slave, and Em- 
meline.— J WILLIAMS, 1°3 (heanride. 


HE OLD CHIMNEY CORNER.—By J. M. 
JOLLEY. This beautiful composition might tempt the very 
“ Cricket on the Hearth’’ to mingle his chirp with its home-inspiring 
strains The joys of the fireside a: d domestic circle are vividly por- 
trayed in the expressive words and music of this exquisite song. 
Sent post free for 2s.—J WILLIAMS, 193. wide. 

EW SONG.—SOMETHING TO LOVE 

ME —Composed by E L HIME. Price 2s, sont post froo. 
“Mra Alexander Newton has sung the charming ballad at U 
concerts, where it has always been the favourite of the Lee 2 Pid 4 
view. 


EOLOGY.—Elementary Collections, of 
Mineralr, Rocks, and Fossils, arranged in Cabinots at 2, 5, 10, 
Sand 100 each, can be pe by J TENNANT, 149, 


STRAND, London. Mr Tennant also gives Private Instruction. 


RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 

LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM; consisting of Figares, Groups, 
Vases, Candlesticks, Obolisks, Inkstands, Inlaid Tables, &c. Im- 
ported and manufactured by J TENNANT, 149, STRAND, London. 


UNN’S fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, 4s. 


Dit ; eck peony pe PEE) oe 
nol and gen’ is emphatically unequal for the Argan jar, 
Careel, Diamond. Fi Fr Gan ities Aue 4 


cold. free seven miles.—JOH 
DUNN and CO, Oil Merchants, 59, Cannon-~street, City. 


AIR MEMENTOS.—ARTIST in HAIR.— 


DEWDNEY sends to Ladies resident in any part of the 
Kingdom a BOOK of SPECIMENS for Two Pestage Stamps. He 
also beautifully makes, and elegantly mounts in fine gold, Hair 
Bracelets, Brooches, Rings, Chains, &c, at charges the most moderats. 
—DEWDNEY, 172, Fenchurch-street , London. 


ITCHIE and M‘CALL’S HOUSEHOLD 
PROVISIONS—consisting of ready-dreasod Soups. Entrées, 
Game, &c are an invaluabie acquisition to the larder ; their flavour 
is most exquisite, and is warranted to remain unimpaired any num- 
ber of years. By means of them a sumptuous repa t may ke pu upon 
the le at ten minutes’ notice. To be had at-ail Italian Ware- 
heuses and Grocers in town ard country; and wholesale of RiTcHis 
and M‘CALL, 137, Houndsditeh. 


HE OLD TOAST for CHRISTMAS : ALL 


cnn FRIENDS ROUND ST. PAUL'S, not forgetting NUMBER 


UMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH- 


YARD.—In the present unrettied state of fiscal arrangements, 
it is almost impossib!e to fix the price at which the most popular Teas 4 
can be supplied. All purcha ers may, however, feel satisfied that q 
at NUMBER ONE the best ‘eas willcontinue to be supplied at the 
most moderate prices by DAKIN and COMPANY, TEA MER- 
CHANTS, NUMBEK ONE, ST. PAUL 8 CHURCHYARD ) 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near STOCK- 
BRIDGE, HANTS. 
PRINCIPAL—GEORGE EDMONDSON. 
MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—Dr John Tyndall, 
F R8, Foreign Member of the Physical Society, Berlin. 
CHEMISTRY—Dr Heinrich Debus, late As:istant in the Laboratory 
of Professor Bunsen, and Chemical Lecturer in the University of 
Marburg. - 
CLASSICS AND HisTORY—Mr Prout. 
MODERN LANGUAGES AND FOREIGN LITERATURE—Mr John 
Haas. ‘rom M de Fellenberg’s Inatitution, Hofwy!, Switzerland. 
GropEsY—Mr Richard P Wright 
PAINTING AND DRAWING—Mr Richard P Wright. 
ENGLISH AND JUNIOR MATHEMATICS—Mr Benjamin Hough. 
Musico—Mr William Cornwall. 


have seldom heard a more attractive com position "—Musical 
DurF and HopGson, 65, Oxford-street.. 


EW SONG.—THE FLAG IS HALF- 
MAST HIGH; A Ballad of the Walmer Watch. By SAMUEL 
LOVER. Price 2s,—“ This spirited yet touching lyric to the me- 
mory ef the great Duke is worthy of Mr. Lover's high reputation asa 
ong-writer.”"—Review. DuF¥ and HODGSON, 65, Oxford-street. 


ULLIEN’S CADEAU for 1853, price 5s., 
contains the most popular WALTZ, QUADRILLE, and two 
POLKAS, performed this season at M. Jullien's Concerts; is beauti- 
fally illustrated with Baxter's celebrated picture ** Pauland Virginia;” 
bound in a handtome wrapper, and gilt edges. It is well adapted for 
a Christmas Present. Price 5s. Postage free. 
JULLIEN and CO., 214, Kegent-street. 


[) aeeeers ALBUM for 1853, just Pub- 


lished, exqu'sitely Illustrated in Colours by Brandard, and 
con\aining a great variety of enticely new Music of every description 
for the Ball-room. Splendidly bound in watered Silk, price 15s. This 
Album will be found even more attractive than any of its predecessors. 
—CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-strevt. 


’ALBERT’S KING PIPPIN POLKA, beau- 
tifally Hlustrated, price 3s—‘*One of the most sparkling 
Polkas ever written.”—. Musical Review. Also, the ‘Ihird Edition of 
D’Albert’s celebrated SONTAG POLKA, as sung by Madame Sontag. 
Price 38.—CHAPPELL 50, New Bond-street. 


>y ALBERT’S FLOWER of the FIELD and 


LA BELLE SUISSE WALTZES, each 4s.—Solos or Duets. 
** La Bello Suisse’ opens with the Kans des Vaches, fellowed by a 
sweet Tyrolienne. All the waltzes in ‘his set are good, but the first 
must become a universal favourite. The ‘Flowers of the Field 
Waitzes’ are so pleasing that they have already taken a p aco side by 
side with ‘Faust’ and * Dewdrop,’ by the same popular composer.” 
‘usical Review.—CHAPPELL, 50, Now Bond-s'reet. 


[py sLeeers IRISH QUADRILLES, Price 


3s.—IRELAND; a new set of Quadriles on Irish Airs. “ The 
mest enlivening and spirited Quadrille M D’Albert has ever written, 


A fit pale ei Papen ane ak lay he a APE TERMS: = 
Scotch set.""—Herald. Also, the * Topsy Qui ile," on Negro Melo- der 12 oe £40 le 
dies. Illustrated in Colours, by Brandard, 3s.—CHAPPELL, 50, New aah 7 roe 18 Ay tees ie ° £80 ce 


Bond-street. 


HE ROYAL MILITIA MARCH, composed 

d inscribed to the patriotic Volunteers of Great Bruain, by 
STEPHEN GLOVER. Beautifully illustrated in coleurs, price 2s 
Also, by the same compocer, The Great Warrior's Marth, 2s 6d; the 
Walmer Castle March, end the Hero’s Last March. 24. The two 
former Illustrated with a striking recont likeness of the late lamented 
Duke of Wellington —-ROBERT COCKS, London, New Bar.ington- 


street. 
heed CHRISTMAS QUADRILLES. By 
HENRY FARMER. Solos, 25; duets, 3s. These beautiful 
Quadrilles, being for smell bands and very simple, boast an u-ri- 
lied and universal popularity. Also, by the same Composer, the 
MIDSUMMER QUADRILLES and the jittie FAIRY QUADRILLES, 
both Of the highwst merit. Solos, 2); duets 35. Post free. 
J, WILLIAMS, 12%, Choapside. 


SBORNE’S EVENING DEW, for the 
Pianofurte.—Now ready, price 3s, second edition of this success- 
fui piece, dedicated to Lady Jane Stanhope. 

* The most elegant pianoforie piecs Mr Osborne has yet wriiten; to 
our mind, far more pleasing than his celebrated * Pluie de Perles.’’'— 
Musical Review. 

Alvo, Mr Osborne's last Composition for the Piano, THE SUN- 
BEAM. 3s. CHAPPELL 50, New Bond-street. 


HEAP FOREIGN OPERAS, 2s. each, with 
Overtures and Airs complete, for Piane, ia that celebrated 
work, the PIANISTA. Catalogues gratis. Every number may be 
had 151. numbers published. Upwards of 60 Operas, 2s each. 
Beethoven’: Four Symphonies, 10s; viz, the Eroica, Pastoral, in F 
and in C —Pianista Offices, 5, Conduit- street, Regent-street; and 67, 
Spa sior = giaalad City.—N B. Any three numbers sent post free for 
stamps. 


E CORSICAN BROTHERS’, GRAND 
GALOP, and Sct of Quadriiles, introducing the Ghost Melody, 
dedicated to Chas Kean, Esq; price together 33 post free. Also the 
P: ople’s Cheap Edition of the abovein Home Music. Galop, 4d; Qua- 


+ above 16 . o ee oe SOR. 
aoe further information see Prospectus, to be had of the Prin- 
cipal. 
*** The first Session of 1853 commences on the 20th of January. 


Vy INTER SEASON.—BATHS of HOM- 

BURG, near FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.~— The mag- 
nificent Casin» remains open all the year, an’ the continuation of its 
tables of play, its balls, concerts, \étes of every description, ad well 
as the shooting parties in the eontignous forest#, attract a numerous 
and select society from every quarter of Furope. The games of 
tren'e et quaresto and roulelie are played with fifty per cent. advan- 
tage to the punters over the other known banks. The journey from 
London to Frangiort, passing throvgh Paris, Metz, and Mannbeim, 
by 1aliway, the whole distance is performed in thirty hours, and from 
Frankfort to Homburg in about an bour. 


ESTABLISHED 1849 
HE CAMBRIAN and UNIVERSAL IN- 


SURANCE COMPANY, 27, GRESHAM-STREET, London, 
requires Active Ago ts both in Town and the Provinees. Terms 
liberal. —Address, H FELTON, Secretary, 27, Gresham-street, London. 


(SEERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
99, GREAT RUSSELI-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
Established 1824. 

FIVE BONUSES have been declared; at the last, in January. 1452, 
the rum of £131,125 was added to the Policies, producing a Bonus 
varying with the d fferent ages from 244 to 55 per cent onthe Premiums 
xe during the five years, or from £5 to £12 103 per cent on the Sum 

ssured. 


‘The small share of Profit divisible in fu’tre among the Shareholders 
being now pr vided for, the ASSURED wil! hereafter derive all the 
benefits obtainab e from a Mutual Office, WITHOUT ANY LIABILITY 
OR RISK OF PARTNERSHIP. 

On Assurances for the whole of Life only one-half of the Premiums 
need be paid for the first five yeers. 

POLICIES effected in this Office will not be invalidated by service 
in the Mi itia or Yeomanry Corps. 


driile, 4d. Post free, eix stamps.—JOHN GAY, publisher, &, Conduit- THVALID LIVES niny be assured at rates proportioned to the in ~~ ‘ 

street, Regent-street, and 67, Ps» ternoster-row ercased risk. + te 

Torro”: Claisos paid thirt¥ ¢ays after proof of death, andaliPolicicesareIn-= = 89 
LL DANCES for ONE SHILLING.— | disputable except in cases of fraud. : a 


he Aceounts and Balance Sheots are at all times open to the 
inspection of the Arsured, or of any person who may desire to 


assure. 
Further information can be obtained of any of the Socicty’s 
Agents, or of : ‘ 
GEORGE H PINCKARD, Resident Secrotary. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Offices—London: 25, Pall- 
Dublin: 22, Nassau-strest. Glaegow: 73, Vincent-strest. 


DIRECTORS. 
Benjamin eae Erq, F RS, Chairman, 

Edward Doubieday,E:q,F L 8 | lhomas Stephensen, Eeq, FS A 

Major Henry Doveton R Bentley ‘todd, MD,F RS 

George Hun 7, Ei Aifred Waddilove, DC L 

Charles Ri son, Esq James Whishaw. Eeq. FS A 

At the ELEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this 
Society, held om the 25th day of November, 1852; BENJAMIN 
PHILLIPS, Esq, F RS, in the Chair; the following report was read, 
showing the progress of the Soc! 8i iis establishment:— 

The Directors have much satisfaction in laying betore the Share- 
holders #n account of the business d ne by the office im the year end- 
ing on the 30th of September, 1852. 

Hitherto they have been able ateach Annual Meeting to announca 
a considerable increase in th» transacted: but in the present 
year the incregee is much larger in amount than on any previous 
Cents army Kade ol proof of the estimation ia which the Society is 

e the public. 
The following table exhibits the amount of new business in each 


COULON’S HAND-BOOK of DANCING, contains a full De- 
scription of every Dance, and is Illuctrated with upwards of 100 
Woodcuts of the Figures, &e Price 1s 6d, posiage free on application 
to JULLIEN and Co, 214, Regent-street. 


EW SONG—WELLINGTON. By 
PAULIN HUGT. PEARCE, Baths, Ramsgate, Author of the 
* Waterloo Poem,” &c. Price 6d. 
Sweet Muse, aspire! the deeds admire 
Of Wellington the great; 
With golden lyre. celestial fire, 
Sing, Muse, of Tippo's fate, 
How the Duke's shield girt every fleld 
Of Portugal and Spain, 
‘What armies reel'd when he revealed 
His movements on the p'ain, 


mall. 


How valor frees the Portugucae, 
The rights of Spain restor'd; 

The Duke, with ease. o'er Pyrenees 
Drove Joseph with bis sword. 

At Waterioo, his colours flew 
Amidst the lurid biaze, 

His soldiers true, like giants grew— 
Sad was Napoleon's gaze. 


March on! advance! come, couquer France, 
Said Wellington the wise, 

Behold the chance of sword and lance, 
Proud Paris 1s our prize. 


The French Guards fled o'er heaps of dead, year since the establishment of the Society :— 
And cried that all was lost; ’ 
Contusion spread, battalions bled, year. | New Policies | Sums Assured by | Annual Premiums 
And dear the victory cost. i issued. New Policies. on New Policies. 
Glory shone round, end Britons crown'd eee £ 6. 4 
At sun-sev’s resy light: , 184; 120 55245 1 0 1,882 18 7 
Shrill bugies om and Prussians frown'd 184 208 87 830 16 11 4992 18 6 
And chased the French at night; 1844 187 80,415 8 6 4120-4 3 
Nis ht s lovely Queen iliumed the ecene 1845 258 103.014 11 0 66317 0 
With ber pale silvery rays, 1846 » 19 83700 14 5 4,985 8 5 
And Biocher keen, in savage wien, 1817 313 113,542 4 8 4,337 3 0 
Vowed Paris walls to raze. 4 als 1 #8 W 9 4 re 3 : 
r « 4 t 5 
‘But on the earth, with lively mirth, 1830 569 13,409 18 11 Ses 13. 7 
enbtaedh Tbe pte hee woth RS ge Be A 
The Duke said war mst H 1852 4 778 $81,300 & 4 15,480 17 10 
pi et a gehen sr am Total. 4165 1,687,862 16 5 73430 16 6 


His work is done, and like the sun, 
- He sew again to rie! 
W. HORSELL, 13, Paternoster-row. 


M:: CRIVELLI begs to acquaint his Friends 
and the Public :hat a Ibird Edition of the ART of BINGING, 
enjarged and newly arranged in the form of a Grammatical 
of Rules for the Cultivation of the Voice, may be bad at his 
71, Upper Norton-street, and et all the principal Musiceellers, 
Part will be ready in January. 


OFORTES TUNED.—F. W. ANDER- 
IN, having had great exp rience in Pianoforte Tuning, begs 


It will thus be seen, that during the past year (ho number o/ Policies 
issued bas been 78. apts 
The amount of Assurances effected, £361,300 85 4d. 
And yisiding Annual Premiums to the exient of £15,489 17a 10d. 
The Tress feel that they canoot} betier discharge their datios 
than by pursuing the same course of management that has been pro- 
ductive of such very favourable results. 
At the same time that the busisess has thus largely incrcased, the a 
mortaliiy has not exceeded the tabular expectation, and when ic is 
borne in mind that the mortality of the last two years was 80 fayour= 
able, that is a result that could hardly have been expected. 
‘The Directors ere happy to state tha’ the investments of the Funds 
of the Society during the y:ar have very favourably made. 
The Directors are glad to be enabled to state that the Invalid 


¢ to solicit the attention of the nobility, Sentry, and pubiic | Branch of the business continues to afford similar satisfactory results 
to the foliowing:—Piccolo:, 32; Cabinets, 4s, &c.—Address 6, Stan- | to those which have been formerly exp» + } 
hope- place, Hy de-park. It may be dots resting fe this Rastigs to. 63 M pape * 
YI NS | SOVYAT MINDTO for some time on com . 
(POLK Usy’s 25-GUINEA ROYAL MINUTO | see bet fr fone sme Te nd nangraien OF diferent F 
A ANOF nearly 7 octaves, O G fall, metallic plate, with | clasies of lives. with the view of bNng practically applied to the a5 
all m maho; any, roee, maple. walnut, or zebra- | business of the office. _ 


pr 

wood. Th» gre ty and worth of these Pianos is, that “they 
will stand avy climat» wriihout injuring the delicacy of their original 
beau iful tone and touch.—}OLKIEN, urer, 27, 28, and 
King Wiiliam-sireet, London-bridge. DES post free. 


(SHEAR BOOKS, ~ CHMAP MUSIC.—A 


In accordance with the terme of the of Scttlem nt, the Inves- 
tigation into the Society's sffairs will be proce: ded with on the 3tth 
ot Jano next. in order to determine the Bonus which may then bel ng 
to the Proprietors and Policy-holders. The very rapid progro 6 made 
bea tire ‘Society since the last division of profits, jers ic probable 

that tho ting Policies will receive a large addition by way 


> By sdopting a few ot Bor ear, and the Directors would therefore beg to call the 
im) les the O; Speech LE DISCOUNT of 24 in 1s on Bcoks, and 4din 1s on Mi is dh 
CONTROL and Flos aricelniine Cale cage under COMPLETE | «xen off the publish-d prices, for CASH, by PEARSON and SON, 86, | sttention of tie Sharcholders and the public to this elroumstance, as 
Hy ly pei iy every Policy effected prior to the 30th of June, 1853, will be enti.led i 
maintained. Address X ) Z, 11, Ruasell-street, North Brix'on, Ken- Larner et Wir Music in ans-quantity sent carriage-five toall | 1, share in the profits which may be declared up to that date. 
a x or aac c petetiy whe chen em to persons | Parts of be kingdom for 6d addi ‘The Directors going out b on aré Mejor Henry Doveton and i 
ured. Cr or WOE [HE SYBIL A PACK of CARDS, caleu- | Bojan thurs Fea 3 mane eq, On, eed Martial L 
EW DESIGN-BOOK of FURNITURE,— lated to promote Mirth and Amusement and alto;ethe. | oi) ad Priced ¢ 
id ¢ e'ch, Esq,—all of whom, | eligible, offer themselves for re- 
PER. manufacturer of Fashionable Cabinet anu | of @ récherché jon. | 6d; ona de $34 election. + , 
phol TURE, 42, Great James-street, Bedford-row, Lon- EL r, 190, ¢ & ot. Tho Dir and Auditors retiring from office having been duly re- 
don, invites Parties yea to eee) pio weaue articles combining LE- TY E, containin: ecced * peut opposite ly baciness of the Meccing terminated by 
taste with econemy. in new elegant of " tain F nal Vote Oo} ven. 
tna containing fours mh Boraltare, t Age free. on appi ui hi. eet nee y 75 post fee. pak as aa *brcapecten contaling very fa ue tains Of rae; forms of pre 
af o o . ve 0. . - 27 
Seng haan Gene ee oe ie oe | Saleen ee Coenen | Re ren ees 
5 ly low ‘pos! . »G.P, . 
Drawingtoota Onity ix Walnut, with sao sate ‘20s. cach. Metablishod A’. 1900, i & ©. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary, 
; Be = wa 
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